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THE ANALOGY: BETWEEN THE DECLINE OF PAGANIGM IN THE BOMAN EMPIRE, AND ITS 
PRESENT DECLIN®S IN INDIA, 


BY REV. J. B. 


Heroperus is not more deservedly 
styled the “ Father of History” than 
Plutareh the “Father of Historical 
Parallels.” The sa, 
rolled the page of 
history before him, and may be.said. 
be have imvented a — romped : 
istory, as philosophy teaching: by. 
examples. But in drawing these his- 
torical parailels we shall get a philo- 
sophy, or not, according as we choose 
our examples.. If we seize on certain. 
coincidences, resemblances, that is, 
which lie om the surface only, and 
— ry no analo ; or —— 
ance of reason, our philosophy w 
be mere child’s-play;, like the Tonnes 
induction of the Irish judge, that 
all Republicans had three names, and 
Tories only two, because he could 
quote half a dozen instances, in proof, 
on both sides. The study of historical 
parallels may thus become a mere play 
upon facts, as puns are a play upon 
words—a ey | teaching by ex- 
amples like that of Fluellen: “If you 
look in the maps of the ’orld, I war- 
rant you shall find in the comparisons 
between Macedon and Monmouth that 
the situations, look you, is both alike. 
There is a river in on, and there 
is also, moreover, a river at Mon- 
VOL, LILI.—No, OCCXIV. 


ious Greek un- 
reek and Roman: 
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mouth: it is called Wye at Mon- 
mouth; but it is out of my praius 
what is the name of the other river: 
but? tis all ae 80 like . my fin- 

is t© my. fingers ; and there is 
ian in=both. If you mark Alex- 
ander’s: life. well, Harry of Mon- 
mouths life isigeme after it indifferent 
well : for thereris figures in all things.” 

Now, histdriral parallelslike this are 
as easy; tdidgaw as delusive when 
drawn:: thias, Caesar was a usurper, so 
was Cromwell; Cesar had a super- 
stition about the ides of March, 
Cromwell about the 3rd September ; 
Ceesar was an atheist—Cromwell, too, 
must have been the same, for surely 
men so like in their lives must have 
resembled each other in their religious 
belief. Parallel lines, we know, may 
be produced indefinitely, and never 
meet ; socharacters that resemble each 
other in some respects are supposed to 
resemble in all. 

It is this careless way of seizing 
resemblances, which lie on the surface 
only, which has brought discredit on 
the study of historical parallels. In 
interpreting the facts of history we 
want some method like that which 
Professor Owen has introduced into 
physiology. This first of philosophical 

9 
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naturalists took a typical vertebra, 
and by it compared the structure of 
birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles. 
There are external resemblances be- 
tween animals that structurally differ, 
as the wings of a butterfly resemble 
those of a bird. There are external 
differences under which lie hid struc- 
tural resemblances, as between the fin 
of a whale and the fore foot of a horse, 
or the hand of aman; we must reject 
the former if we would reach the lat- 
ter. In considering special ends, it is 
true the wings of a bird and a butter- 
fly are analogous, they answer the 
same useful purpose ; but there is no 
true homology between them; the typi- 
cal form is one thing, the special end 
another. 

In the study of historical parallels 
we must grasp the same distinction 
between real and formal resemblances. 
If our philosophy, teaching by exam- 
ples, is to be any thing more than 
child’s-play, we must reject coinci- 
dences, however attractive, and fasten 
only on real or structural resem- 
blances. This is not always easy to 
do. The pretext, or the cause woven 
over, often veils the real cause under- 
neath, woven into the tissue itself. 
We must study history, in fact, as 
scholars study a palimpsest manu- 
script. The monkish legend is not to 
be confounded with the classic master- 
piece ; the ——— is to give up 
another and a true reading, and, if 
necessary, the microscope employed 
to aid in deciphering the original ink- 
mark. 

The grand error of somany interpre- 
ters of prophecy, particularly among 
us moderns and matter-of-fact English- 
men, has been this confusion between 
coincidences and real fulfilments. The 
symbols employed by prophecy re- 
semble certain facts in modern or 
medizval history; on these coinci- 
dences they ground their interpreta- 
tion, and not in the vindication in 
time of God’s eternal principles of 
truth and justice. Prophecy, to the 
school in question, seems to be a fore- 
knowledge of the minutiz of history. 

To read the 7'imes newspaper, for 
instance, ten years before i would 
seem to them a stronger proof of the 
divine Omniscience, and the nature of 
prophecy, than any thingelse. They 


* Ady. Learning, B. II. chap. iii. 
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do not seem to understand, with St. 
John, that “ the testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of prophecy,” or, as Bacon 
has pest expressed it, “prophe- 
cies being of the nature of their Au- 
thor, with whom a thousand years are 
but as one day, and, therefore, are not 
fulfilled punctually, and at once ; but 
have springing and germinant accom- 
plishment throughout many ages, 
though the height and fulness of them 
may refer to one age.” * 
gabus, for instance, who foretold 
a coming famine (no doubt inspired 
with that special charism ; but that not 
a chief one in the church), is their 
type of what prophecy is, rather than 
the evangelical prophet, Isaiah, who 
seems to be most truly the prophet of 
our day, because he was the prophet 
of the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 
The search for coincidences between 
the symbols of prophecy and their 
unctual fulfilment in modern times, 
1as given employment and popularity 
to not a few modern divines. Thus 
the vision of locusts in the book of 
Revelation is fancifully made to fit in 
with Turkish history—the horse-tail 
is a Turkish banner, and their turbans 
are supposed to resemble the hair of 
women. The smoke from the bottom- 
less pit is nothing else than “ villa- 
nous saltpetre,” used by the Turks, 
for the first time, at the siege of Byzan- 
tium, and so on through the prophecy. 
So another divine predicts that the 
Suez Ship Canal will prove a failure, 
for Ezekiel had long ago foretold that 
“the river that could not be passed 
over” was to flow from the Holy City 
and, therefore, that the right route for 
a ship canal would be via Jerusalem. 
The swift ships in which the Jews are 
to return to Palestine are the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s boats, 
now plying to and from Alexandria. 
The restoration of the Napoleon dy- 
nasty was foreseen by Mr. Faber long 
before Sir Archibald Alison thought 
of a continuation of his History. z 
Fleming foresaw a century ago the 
doom of the Papacy in the revolu- 
tionary year, 1848 ; though like the 
oracles of old, the right guesses only 
are remembered, and the wrong guess- 
es go for nothing. 
Sebastopol, two years ago, was 
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Armageddon, and Gog and Magog 
were the Moschi, or Russians from 
Moscow. Babylon was the Papacy, 
though, by a strange caprice, the Eu- 
yhrates that flows by it was taken to 

the Turkish empire, while the kings 
of the East were at one time the East 
India Company, at another, the Jews, 
according as some turn in politics 
brought the one or the other upper- 
most in men’s minds, 

Thus prophecy is skimmed over, and 
figures cut on it like a skater’s on ice. 
They are coincidences which strike us 
to-day and are forgotten to-morrow ; 
obliterated by the ice-marks of a new 
pair of prophetical skates. Such 

uesses at the fulfilment of prophecy 

ave caused too much _ scepticism 
already, and writers of this kind are 
not to be spared for their pious inten- 
tions. Better that we should shut the 
book of unfulfilled prophecy alto- 
gether, than that we should interpret 
it by such random guesses as these. 
Better, in the same way, that we treat 
history as an old almanac, than dignify 
it as philosophy teaching by such ex- 
amples as these superficial writers of 
historical parallels select. 

To compare, then, any two periods of 
history together, we are not to look for 
those resemblances which lie on the 
surface, but those which exist under- 
neath. Two events may accidentally 
resemble each other—in this case, a 

rallel between the two will only mis- 

ead—or they may resemble in their 
inner essence, and then a true philoso- 
phical parallel may bedrawn. History 
in fine will be exemplary paiiowen 
only when the examples are philo- 
sophically chosen. Between apparent 
and real analogies in history, there 
will be the same difference as Sapioes 
the apparent and real homologues of 
nab history—the one appeal to 
sense, the other to reason—the one 
are fanciful, the other substantial— 
the one are produced by imagination 
skimming over the surface of things, 
the other by analysing their inner 
structure. The man for all true 
analogy, between the past and the 
present, lies in the great law of unity. 
“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

One God working all in all, and dis- 
posing eventsasseems best to his godly 
wisdom—one law, the law of univer- 
sal history, that retribution overtakes 
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wrong done—one element, the same 
human nature, neither better or worse 
than that of past generations, the same 
in its passions and prejudices. Were 
there not this threefold unity of God, 
law, and nature, underlying all the 
events of history, times past would 
become a mere rope of sand, and all 
our trackings of parallels but the 
creepings of sand-worms, which the 
next high tide will spunge out. 

We assume then these three points 
of unity between past and present 
events, just as Bishop Butler assumed 
the being of a God on which to ground 
his Analogy between the course of 
Nature and Natural or Revealed Reli- 
yion. From what God was known to 

0 in nature, he inferred what God 
was likely to do in a dispensation 
either of natural or revealed religion. 
The use of analogy in Butler’s hands 
is negative only, not positive. It does 
not prove the point, but it parries 
objections to it. It shows that two 
events are so related, that the like 
objections lie against the one as the 
pr and that therefore we are bound 
to reject both, or receive both. In the 
same way, in the analogy, we purpose 
to trace between the decline of Pagan- 
ism in the Roman empire, and its 
present decline in India. We do not 
pretend to prove the tacts of the case 
in one, by the facts of the case in the 
other. Our faith is one thing, our 
hope is another. Our faith in the de- 
cline of Paganism in India is ground- 
ed on the sure word of prophecy. But 
our hope(hopeisintermediate between 
faith which is of far-distant and sight 
of present realities,) is excited by a 
comparison of the symptoms which 
attended a past decline of Paganism, 
with the symptoms of its present de- 
cline in India. Just as the analogy of 
Butler, so far from producing belief, 
only showed that there were difficul- 
ties in every form of Theism, so that 
what Horace Walpole said of it, that it 
made more doubts than it could solve, 
is the highest praise of this kind of 
argument: so the analogy we bring 
forward will not produce belief in the 
divine promises, or excite a missionary 
spirit where it does not exist already. 

e cause of the decline of Paganisin 
is one thing, the conditions another. 
We must believe beforehand in a 
divine cause working in India now, 
as in the Roman empire many centu- 
ries ago. Assuming this we may lift 
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up our heads with hope, when we see 
conditions of a past decline Teappear- 
ing in our gay in India. Given the 
same cause and under similar condi- 
tions similar effects will result. As 
Butler argued that with the same 
Author aad similar difficulties to the 
eourse of nature and religion, either 
entire Atheism or entire Theism must 
igsue—so we say, given the same Di- 
vine promise to us, as to the early 
ek and similar encouragements 
to us to look for the fulfilment of thege 
promises, as to the early church, either 
there was no Divine agency at work 
then, or we have as good a right to 
look for the same Divine egency now. 
The limits of analogy are as strictly 
drawn by our use of it in history, as 
by Butler’s use of it in theology. It 
is as lawful an instrument ia the hands 
of the missionary advocate as of the 
philosophical divine. 

The analogies we are in search of do 
not lie on the surface. The differences 
between the state of Christianity in 
India now-a-days, and Christianity in 
the Roman empire of old, are more 
striking at first than the resemblances, 
Modern Telia is not more unlike an- 
cient Rome, than modern Christendom 
differs from primitive. Then it was 
politically the weaker, now it is politi- 
cally the stronger partyin the state. It 
was persecuted then, now patronized. 
‘Fhe early preachers used miracles as 
helps in propagating the Gospel, we 

only modern science. They had 
the gifts of tongues, we use grammars 
and dictionaries. It would be easier 
to draw a contrast than a comparison, 
if we merely took certain external co- 
incidences between the church in the 
Roman empire, and the modern church 
in India. Rejecting all resemblances 
which only lie on the surface, and on 
our guard against pressing analogies 
too far, the real state of Paganism in 
Indiaresembles its real state in ancient 
Rome in these respects. 

I. Paganism has now run throygh 
the same three stages of decline in 
India, as in Italy when Christianity 


myers. f 
e know from St. Paul’s discourse 
on Mars Hill, as well as many other 
of the same inspired apostle, 
Phat there is a fulness of time when 
the Gentile mind had come to its ma- 
only as well as the J —_ _ 
when every preparatory discipline, 
ritual or rational, had done its work, 


and, like the schoolmaster, had led its 
il, Jew or Greek, to Christ. 

Pie long-suffering of God, or God 
waiting till the times were ripe for 
his revelation, whether of judgment or 
of mercy, was a favourite doctrine of 
the.apeostle Paul. St. Peter quotes St. 
Paulin proof that the long-suffering 
of Gog waa galyation, and says that 
“in all dus epistles” (2 Pet. iii. 16) 
this doctrine was one to be found. 

We are 40 look, then, in the first 

lace, for a fulness of time for the 

issolution of Paganism in modern 
India, as in ancient Rome. When it 
has rum its course here as well as 
there, and passed through the same 
three stages of development, we may 
fairly conclude that it is as near its 
end now as it was then. 

The three stages of Paganism in 
the Roman empire were the mythic, 
the political, and the philosophic, as 
descrihed by Varro, and or by 
Augustine in his “City of God”—a 
dissertation on the causes of the de- 
cline of Paganism in the Roman 
empire, to which we shall often have 
occasion to allude. 

They correspond in a great measure 
to the three views of religion in Rome, 
as described by Gibbon: to the people 
it was equally true; tothe philosopher, 
equally false, d to the magistrate, 
equally useful. The og es or religio 
anythicn, was equally false ; the natu- 
ral or philosophic, equally true ; and 
the ciyil or political, equally useful. 

India has through three 
8 corresponding to these, viz. :— 
Vedaism, Brahmanism, and Buddhism, 
and other later philosophic reforms. 
They Sen tom respectively to the 
state of Ita ¥ under the old Pelasgic 
religion—to Italy during the first five 
centuries urbis condite, and to Ital 
after the introduction of Greek phi- 
losophy. 

Roth in India and in Italy there 
was an aboriginal race, who were 
either exterminated or enslaved by 
foreign invaders. The fate of the 
Pelasgi in Italy was the same as 
that of theGhonds, Koles, Bhils, and 
other uncivilized tribes in India. The 
Pelasgi who had — over Italy 
and Greece entirely disappeared from 
history. Its various tribes either 
perish or are fused in the foreign 
nations, or at least lose their names. 
There is no example of destruction 
so complete. An inexpiable maledic- 
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tion is attached to this people; all 
that their enemies relate of them is 
ominous and bloody. Itisthe women 
of Lemnos who in one night strangle 
their husbands. It is the inhabit- 
ants of Agylla who stone the Phocian 
prisoners. Those who were not de- 
iy a were enslaved. In Attica, 
the Ionians set them to construct the 
Cyclopean walls of the citadel. The 
Pelasgi who remained in Italy were 
subjected, those of the north by the 
Etrurians, those of the south by the 
Hellenes. The province of Brutium 
in south Italy derived its name from 
the revol slaves, Brutwi, des- 
cended from the Pelasgi, slaves of the 
Greeks, then of the Samnites. They 
were condemned at Rome as punish- 
ment of their alliance with Hannibal 
for ever to fulfil servile offices, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. The 
religion of the Pelasgi was like that 


of all aborigines, a rude kind of Fe- I 


tichism, they worshipped bread, the 
lance, fountains, nos suring, The 
Pelasgi themselves place the centre 
of their religion in Italy on the bor- 
ders of a lake upon which was a float- 
ing island. 

e same fate overtook the abori- 
asyus is the 


gines of India. The D. 
general name for those who ven- 


tured to resist the an race in their 
march through India. They are 
characterized in the Védas, as Anag- 
nitra—those who do not tend the 
fire, as Kravyad or flesh-eaters. In 
the literature of the Brahmins, the 
aboriginal people are thrown into the 
same category with thieves and crimi- 
nals, who cast men into wells and 
run away with their goods. 

As the Aryans ually pushed 
south into the Delta, from the plain 
of the five rivers, they either subju- 
on the old inhabitants and re- 

uced them to the state of Soodr 
serfs, or menials, or else push 
them into the mountain fastnesses, 
and into the southern peninsula, as 
the Saxons pushed the Celts before 
them into Wales and Cornwall. 

Two things resulted from this ex- 
tirpation of the aborigines in India 
as in Italy: 1. The establishment of 
a political religion in Italy, and the 
system of caste in India; 2. The 
corruption, at the same time, of the 
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religion of the conquering race by 
the nereinoes of the conquered. 

1. The religio mythica passed into 
the rengie cwwilis. The grossness of 
mythical religion as it appeared in its 
earliest s bothin India and Italy, 
is well described by Varro. In the 
age of fable, he says, many thin 
“are invented contrary to t 
nature and dignity of immortal 
beings. In this age one god is born 
out of the head, and another from 
the thigh, another from the drops of 
blood. In this age the commit 
theft and adultery, and become ser- 
vants to men. in, in this age, all 
things are ascribed to the gods, which 
we would not ascribe to the vilest of 
a mythical religi 

e cal religion was sup- 
planted in India by the system of 
caste, in Italy Pye politico-religious 
institutions of Numa. Numa is the 
talian Menu, a kind of fabulous 
priest king and religious reformer. 

e historical existence of both is en- 
compassed with a halo of religions 
sanctity. The age of Numa has this 
in common with the age of Menu, 
that it witnessed the rise of a caste 
system in both countries; for the 
religious institutions of Rome re- 
semble caste more than any thing 
else in history. About this time the 
religio mythica has given way to the 
religto civilis. 

In India the age of the Veds has 
passed away—a, priesthood has sup- 
planted the patriarch as the minister 
of religion—the ‘distinction between 
the different classes! begins to appear. 
The king is no longer priest and war- 
rior in one, but is placed midway 
between the two—superior to the one, 
inferior to the other. Caste, the 
strange.institution which has clam 
together the masses of India, that 
would otherwise have fallen to pieces, 
thus gradually sprung up. 

We trace the same development in 
Italy, of the mythic into the civil 
religion. Numa is the Menu of Italy. 
The second king of Rome was the 
founder of its civil and religious in- 
stitutions, as Romulus was of its poli- 
tical and military. And as in India 
the chief or king yielded the supre- 
macy to the Brahmin priest, so in 
Rome. To Numa, more even than 


* Aug. de Civ. Dei. lib. vi. cap. v. 
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to Romulus, Rome owes that politico- 
religious system which, more than any 
thing else, gave her national unity and 
elevated a horde of robbers into a race 
of conquerors and civilizers, which 
nothing could resist. What the club 
of Hercules was to the caducus of 
Mercury—that the brute force of 
Romulus was to the skilled kingcraft 
and priestcraft of Numa. 
ul inauspicato was the watchword 
of the old Roman jurist. Privatim 
nemo habessit deos, is the old law. 
The civil magistrates were ministers 
of religion. Pontiffs, Augurs, Flamens, 
were part of one compacted system of 
state-worship, which is unlike any 
thing else in the world, but the caste 
system of India. What caste was to 
e Aryan race in India, the religio 
civilis was to Rome—an iron clamp 
to hold together the otherwise dis- 
cordant materials of many subject 


races. 

2. While the conquering race in both 
exterminated the aborigines, they 
adopted their superstitions. In India, 
Kali, the black mother of the abori- 
gines, became a terror to the Aryan 
Invaders, and has thus become the 

pular deity of India. Human sacri- 

ces, abhorrent as they are to the spirit 
of the Veds, have been incorporated 
with Brahminism. Serpent-worship, 
another form of the primitive religion, 
is extensively practised. Of the 
Hindoo triad, the only rt deity 
is probably Brahm, while Vishnu 
the Preserver, as well as Shiva the 
Destroyer, together with their many 
wives and children, are only imper- 
sonations of the heroes who fought 
for, or the demons who fought against, 
the Aryan invaders of India. The 
memory of that strife is preserved in 
a mythology of opposite and contend- 
ing deities, much in the same way the 
old religio civilis of Rome was cor- 
rupted by foreign superstitions, par- 
ticularly those of conquered races. 

The state-religion of Rome was pure 
in itself: it inculcated faith, chastity, 
the family rights; it erected temples 
to faith, renown, ae, chastity,* 
yet it could not exclude the dark su- 
perstitions and demonolatry of primi- 
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tivetimes. Under the veil of mysteries, 
frantic and cruel orgies were enacted ; 
and the chastity of the Roman matron 

the sacredness of the magistrate and 
priest, were sullied by rites unknown 
to the pious Numa. In vain Cato the 
censor withstood these innovations ; 
in vain Paulus Amilius, hatchet in 
hand, hewed down the temple of 
Serapis. The Roman magistrate, no 
more than the pious Brahmin, could 
keep out the rites of the subject races 
of Italy or India. The enslaved Indian 
had his revenge on his enslavers, by 
poisoning the purer Theism of Vedas 
with his own Fetichism. The corrup- 
tions of the Roman state-religion may 
be traced to the same source. 

We have traced the parallelism 
between the development of Pagan- 
ism in India and in Italy, to the 
point where the primitive or mythical 
religion is lost in the political religion 
of Rome, or the caste system of India. 
In both, too, a corruption has set in 
in the state religion: Vedaism is cor- 
rupted by demonolatry—the religion 
of Rome by the rites of its subject 
races; the iron and clay have been 
mixed, and the head of gold is hid in 
the clouds of tradition. 

The time for an attempted reform 
of religion by philosophy has come in 
India, as in Italy. The religio civilis 
is to give way to the religio naturalis, 
or philosophic religion, Philosophy 
came from Greece to Rome—it was 
indigenous in India. 

The Greeks first taught the use of the 
weaponsof irony and argument against 
superstition, Lucretiust caught up 
the one in the school of Epicurus, 
Cicero the other in the school of Plato. 
Philosophy had one of two remedies 
to offer its votaries, either to laugh at 
it with the Epicurean, or to rise above 
it with the Stoic; the one was the 
only creed a rational Roman could 
adopt, the other the only code of 
moralsa decent Roman could practise. 
Scepticism was thus set to work to 
cure the corruptions of superstition. 
It did its work only too well. 

Cicero debates how far a Roman 
could discharge the priestly offices 
which went with the magistracy, and 





* Merivale’s Hist. Rome, vol. ii. p- 509. 


+ See the celebrated lines in Lucretius I. 63. 
* Humana ante oculos fede cum vita jaceret 


In terris oppressa gravi sub religione,” &c. 
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ae at the same time philosophy. 
e resolves that the two are compa- 
tible. An age was setting in like the 
age of Voltaire in France, when 
Atheism grew fashionable, and a 
Bishop’s cope, like charity, could hide 
a multitude of sins. Not that phi- 
losophy was always scoffing. There 
were serious men who tried to purge 
religion of the superstitions which 
incrusted it, as the statue of Glaucus 
was coated with shells and sea-weed. 
The theologia naturalis was an at- 
tempt to return to the golden age 
of the primitive religion common 
to man. That it failed we know for 
fact. Socrates, the greatest and 
honestest of these reformers, despaired 
of coming to certainty unless a god 
should reveal the way. Plato, in vain, 
constituted an ideal republic, banish- 
ing the poets and mythologists, as cor- 
rupters of youth. aes and pro- 
fessors of Kahani spoiled eee 
as the poets had spoiled religion ; an 
true and earnest men, like Plutarch, 
retired as disgusted with philosophy, 
as with the popular religion ; or like 
Cicero and Cesar, fell back on a 
kind of philosophic antinomianism— 
admired one kind of morality and 
practised another. 

It was when paeehy had failed 
to reform religion and morals, that 
ener undertook the same at- 
tempt. The Apostle at dissolute 
Corinth, could fairly taunt philosophy 
as Elijah had the worshippers of Baal 
—where is the wise!—where is the 
scribe !—where is the disputer of this 
world? It had been given 500 years 
from Pythagoras to Paul, tothe Greek 
wisdom, to find out God; and the 
answer was like that of the philosopher 
who asked a day to consider, and then 
two days, and then four days, and at 
last confessed that the longer he 
thought on the subject, the more 
perplexed he was and further from 
Cassearing the truth. 

About the time of Pythagoras, and 
the sages of Greece, the same ques- 
tions began to be mooted in India: 
“What is the original element or 
power a the base of all pheno- 
mena ? hat is man, and whence ? 
Whither is he tending? Which of all 
things is most important? what is 
truth? Philosophy soon divided into 
two schools in i as in Greece. 
The Eleatic and Megaric were re- 
produced in the schools of Kapila 
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and the Bhagavad-Gitd ; the one was 
materialist, the other spiritualist ; the 
one believed in ultimate atoms, the 
other in absolute spirit ; all things 
tended to unity in the one, to variety in 
the other. And once the Indian mind 
had set its foot on the metaphysical 
tread-mill, the machine of thought 
went round by its own weight, and 
from — sides of the same great 
wheel of the universe the two schools 
kept treading up and down a circle of 
steps—a logical wheel without begin- 
ing, middle, or end. 

At last arose a reformer in philoso- 
phy, like Socrates in Greece. Like 

ocrates, it was a boast of Gaudama 
that he brought philosophy from 
heaven to earth. 

It was an attempt to construct a 
religion in common life, out of a philo- 
sophy of life. The design of Gau- 
dama was as pure as that of Socrates. 
He would break the bonds of caste ; 
he would, at the pain of being called 
an Atheist, denounce the Brahmins, 
and break down their priestcraft ; he 
would proclaim the rights of man to 
use reason ; he would treat the Brah- 
mins as Socrates treated the poets of 
Greece. 

If reason could reform religion, then 
Socrates must have succeeded in 
Greece and Gaudama in India. They 
both protested against the aristocratic 
exclusiveness of caste as the political 
religion, they appealed not to the pride 
of man, but to the light which lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world. 
Philosophy seemed at last in the right 
track. There were signs of a reform 
by the light of reason. But it failed 
in India as in Italy. The world by 
wisdom knew not God. Buddhism 
became itself a religion, and then a 
superstition ; and, like the other dead 
religions it protested against, it ap- 
pealed to inspired books; it handled 
relics and set up images of its founder, 
Gaudama, and at last reached that 
stage of corruption we find it in to 
this day, a system of Atheisticidolatry, 
a code of morality whose heaven is 
annihilation, and whose hell is the 
new birth of the spirit again on earth. 

Thus Paganism in India has run 
through the three stages which it ran 
through in Italy. It has been a reli- 
gion, mythical, civil, and natural, and 
now only waits the advent of a Re- 
deemer from heaven as in the west. 
That India has been kept so much 
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longer waiting for the troubling of the 
waters, while Italy stepping in before 
it has long since being ed, is only 
an instance of the general mystery 
like that of the lame man who had 
lain thirty-eight years at the pool of 
Bethesda while so many had stepped 
in before him. . 

II. The second point of analogy is, 
that the way of the Lord is now being 
pre in India in the same way as 
in the West. 

The preparation of the Gospel is 
summed up in the work of three re- 

resentative races—the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Latin. The title over the 
cross of Jesus has been taken to illus- 
trate this truth. The Jew by his The- 
ism pa the way of the Gospel ; 
the Greek by his culture, the Roman 
by his law. The Gospel was indebted 
to its progress to these three agencies. 
The proselytes were a class prepared 
by Judaism, during its dispersion, to 
hear the Gospel with respect. They 
had lost the prejudices of Paganism ; 
they had imbibed those of their Jew- 
ish teachers ; they had thus a kind of 
natural mordant between Judaism and 
Paganism. When Paul, in Corinth, 
withdrew to the house of Crispus, 
which joined hard to the synagogue, 
he exemplified this use of proselytism 
to prepare the way for direct propa- 
gandism. 

The Greeks, in like manner, were the 
world’s civilizers. Greek was the cur- 
rent coin of thought. No teacher 
who could not speak and think in 
Greek, as Paul could, was fitted to 
be the world’s teacher at the time 
we — of. The Greek version of 
the Scriptures had es an autho- 
rity even in Palestine like the Vulgate 
to this day in Rome. It was as freely 

uoted as the Hebrew, and even the 
Tous of its being an inspired version 
was taught in order to save its credit 
with those who could compare its dis- 
——_ with the original. 

e Roman again was the world’s 
conqueror and lawgiver. The Jus 
I aliens was as powerful a —— of 
conquest as the les themselves. 
The Roman carried his camp to Bri- 
tain on one side, and as far as Eu- 
phrates on the other ; and the trace 
of jtheir many castra in Britain is 
preserved down to our day in the 
names of towns ending in Chester. 
Rome held the world under martial 
law—law, however, that allowed of no 
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licence on the part of the conqueror. 
His was even-handed justice— 


Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


Centralization was the rule of this 
greatempire. All the roads converged 
to the golden milestone at the foot of 
the Coliseum; and though locomo- 
tion by sea and land was not swift, as 
in our days, it was sure. It was safer, 
for instance, than three centuries ago, 
when a Medici and a Cardinal Prince 
of the church could not travel in 
safety from Florence to Rome, and 
Catherine, the future Queen of 
France, was borne in a litter swung 
between two mules. 

Thus the world was held together 
by three splints, while the dislocated 
joints of Western Paganism were knit- 
ting together bone to his bone in the 
Christian system. The Jew, the 
Greek, the Roman, were the band- 
ages necessary while the Church was 
in its infancy. 

The English in India have a work to 
do resembling that of these three re- 
presentative races in the Roman em- 
pire. At once we are called to act as 
the religionists, the civilizers, and the 
lawgivers of the East. Let us com- 
pare our mission a little in detail with 
that of the Jew, Greek, and Roman. 

With the Jew we are the prosely- 
tizers of India. 

The word proselytism is under a 
cloud ; those whom decency forbids 
to denounce missions do not scruple 
to denounce proselytism. They have 
selected an unfortunate word for their 
purpose ; it recoils on those who use 
it. The } cage pene are not those 
who profess to convert the world; 
yea, and to turn it upside down if 
need be, They may be firebrands or 
fanatics, but not proselytisers. The 
proselytisers are those who profess 
an exclusive religion—a Christianity 
for Europeans—such as Hinduism for 
Hindus; and yet insensibly instil 
new and true thoughts into the Gen- 
tilesamong whomtheylive. TheJews 
were the last to seek converts. Con- 
verts came in spite of their exclusive- 
ness. It was the prophecy fulfilled, 
“Ten men shall take hold of the skirt 
of one that isa Jew.” —(Zech. viii. 23.) 
One shall call himself by the Lord, 
and another subscribe himself by the 
name of Israel. The Jews were 8 
witnesses to the truth of his being, a“ 
all who were groping after that cen 
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light came and lighted their candle 
at it. Thus proselytism was a work 
which the Jews carried on quite un- 
consciously. Judaism was a pound, 
not a fold, where the stray shee 
were penned till the Good Shephe 
found them, and carried them home 
on his shoulder, rejoicing. 

Now, every professing Christian is 
& proselytiser of this kind in India. 


So far from avowing it he may boast 
his neutrality as the ojd Indians ; he 
ma 

or 


even Hinduise as heathen Stuart 
vernor Job Charnock, still he is 
a maeene The chapel at the fort, 
where the flag flies on Sunday, isamong 
the heathen what thesynagogue, where 
in is wont to be made, was in 
reece or Italy, His Sabbath, though 
carelessly kept, is a memorial of t 
who, in six days made heaven 
and earth ; however he may discoun- 
tenance the missionary, the heathen 
ive him credit for more religion than 
he would give himself; he cannot 
rsuade them that he has no call ; 
and, therefore, since they cannot be- 
lieve in his Atheism, they suppose he 
is a Theist, like the Vedantists, who 
boast that they alone practise the 
pure religion of the Hindus. Vedan- 
tism is a sect in India, the result of 
this proselytism of Christians who are 
not missionaries. 

Our civilization in Indiais preparing 
in thesame way as Greek culture in the 
Roman empire. We know, as a fact, 
that Christianity has never spread far 
beyond the circle of the wrbvs et orbis 
of Rome. ona Jewish Theism, 
Greek culture, and Roman law, were 
shut in between the Danube and Eu- 

hrates, Christianity only spread so 
far ; but when the barrier was broken 
down with the decay of the Roman 
empire, they spread with the incur- 
sions of the barbarians. During the 
middle ages the spiritual supremacy 
of Rome grew out of its political and 
social. It may be said, without ex- 
ception, that Christianity succeeded 
best where it was best seconded by 
civilization. The pale of the urbis et 
orbis extended to embrace the barba- 
rians, and they adopted the religion 
of Rome, with its laws and literature. 

We must conclude, then, that it was 
part of God’s design that this order 
should beobserved. Itisasidletoas 
could God have converted the worl 
by any other means, as to ask if God 
could have saved the world without 
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Christ, or lighted the world without 
the sun. e fact is enough for 

it is so; and it is only a narrow an 
morbid religionism which does not 
see that connexion between secular 
and spiritual agencies. So with poli- 
tical supremacy. Britain is the law- 
giver to the t, as Rome was to 
the West. We hold together a crowd 
of conflicting tribes and races which, 
but for our supremacy, would relapse 
into anarchy. Roman centralization 
enabled the missionary to travel 
freely from end to end of the Roman 
empire. In a ship of Alexandria, 
freighted with corn for Rome, the 
Apostle reached Rome. Roman roads 
and ships were the i, og cast up 
for the Gospel. In India our roads 
and our railroads, and ships at every 
port, are the swift messengers for 
the heathen. It is blindness not to 
see this. 

Soagain, Roman supremacy shielded 
the missionaries. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles was a free-born citizen, and 
this privilege shielded him on more 
than one occasion. Rome was tolerant 
to all religiones licite, and Judaism 
was one of these. With its internal 
disputes the Roman governor would 
not meddle, and Christianity seemed 
only the sect of the Nazarenes, a “con- 
nexion,” as we say, of modern deno- 
minations, and not a matter of wrong 
or wicked lewdness, calling for inter- 
ference. 

Rome was not wely tolerant, for 
toleration is a word only of Christian 
times, and hardly understood even 
yet ; but she acted at least on the 
plan of keeping peace between con- 
tending sects. Gallio, one of the best 
of men, if his brother Seneca is to be 
trusted (nemo mortaliwm uni tam 
dulcis est quam hic omnibus), was a 
pattern Roman magistrate, one who 
was not to be entrapped into persecu- 
tion by the spiteful manceuvre of the 
Jews. Seneca corroborates this view 
of his character by describing him 
as inexpugnabilem virum adversus 
instdias, Gallio cared for none of 
these things. He was a firm and in- 
corrupt magistrate; and had Chris- 
tianity been always treated in the 
same tolerant spirit, the later history 
of Rome and the Church would have 
been very different. 

That Christianity came in for the 
protection which Judaism enjoyed 
as a religio lictta by the Roman 
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state, has been often remarked. It 
only became a mark for persecution 
as soon as it stood out contrasted with 
Judaism, when it could not content 
itself with being the religion of a sect, 
but aspired to be the religion of the 
whole empire. It was this aggressive 
spirit of Christianity which drew 
down on it the persecution of Rome. 
Voltaire well describes its spirit in 
the contrast. Judaism could not en- 
dure a statue of Jupiter in the temple. 
Christianity not even in the capitol 
itself. It challenged opposition b 
out-Cesaring Czesar in ambition. tt 

ushed itself into Cesar’s house- 

old ; and though everywhere spoken 
against, persisted in penetrating every- 
where, so that nothing could keep 
down or subdue it. 

The propagandism of Christianity 
was in fact its obnoxious element, 
otherwise it was a harmless supersti- 
tion ; and the tolerant Roman would 
have rather favoured it. If Paul, for 
instance, could have toned down his 
preaching to the philosophic moderat- 
ism of Seneca, and asked for Chris- 
tianity only the protection of a religio 
licita, the shield of Roman power 
would have been stretched over it. 

But this was not to be. Paul would 
not accept toleration on the terms 
that_Gamaliel or Gallio oftered it. 
Whetlier-he was right, the issue since 
has proved ; but the first preachers of 
Christianity must have been possessed 
by a spirit not of man, to break away 
from the protection of Judaism as a 
licensed religion, and thus draw down 
on them the weight of Roman dis- 
pleasure. 

Now the English in India are as the 
Roman power to the spirit of propa- 
gandism. SolongasChristianity could 
content itself to be the religion of 
Englishmen, it deserved and got pro- 
tection—nay, patronage and support. 
The Company never refused to pay 
chaplains for its factors and clerks ; 
and in the darkest days of mission- 
ary indifference, a chaplain who kept 
within bounds and carefully abstained 
from tampering with the native reli- 
gions, drew his rupees monthly, and 
enjoyed as liberal a scale of allow- 
ances as any other covenanted servant. 
The chaplain was no interloper, his 
position was as well understood as 
that of a Rabbi in a synagogue of 
Rome in the days of Tacitus. He 
might even, like Josephus, rise in the 
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confidence of the civil governor; and 
the less peculiarities, professional or 
other, he retained, the more sure he was 
of this distinction. A liberal Christian, 
of the school known in England last 
century as Latitudinarian—in Scot- 
land, as Moderate—was sought after 
by the Company as a liberal Jew by 
the Roman. The Company, in fact, 
thought very much as the Mogul 
Emperor, Jehangir, that a prince who 
weed to have subjects must take 
them with all the trumpery and bau- 
bles of their religion, and so tolerate 
all religions that were willing to tole- 
rate in return. 

Thus, paradoxical as it may seem 
Christianity was equally tolerated 
and equally interdicted by the Pagan 
Cesars and the Christian Company. 
Both alike were ready to sanction it so 
long as it kept within its own bounds, 
and both interdicted it as soon as it 
made converts among other religions 
equally under State protection asitself. 

The relation of the Company to 
missions in India, at least till very 
lately, resembles more closely that of 
the Roman power toearly Christianity 
than we at first think. The difference 
between a heathen and a Christian 
governor strikes us at first; and we 
fail to perceive, that underneath that 
difference there is the same policy in 
both. In spirit both were tolerant, 
and were only driven to persecute or 
proscribe by the supposed intolerance 
of a religion which could not be bound 
over to keep the peace with all other 
rivalcommunions. ThattheCompany 
only proscribed, and did not persecute 
the missionaries as the Roman power 
did, may be ascribed to various causes ; 
but as we give both credit for a desire 
to treat Christianity as far as they 
could as a religio licita, 80 we cannot 
acquit either of intolerance to Chris- 
tianity, whenever it broke bounds and 
made inroads on the other religions 
which the State recognised. 

Thus English supremacy in India 
has not been all on the side of Chris- 
tianity, as Roman supremacy was not 
all qpest its early spread. The re- 
semblance between the two states is 
as real as the difference ; and we may 
sum up the whole with the reflection 
that the uliarities of the Hebrew, 
the Greek, and the Latin, could not 
have met in the English in India with- 
out a purpose, the preparation of the 
Gospel in India ~ frst by proselytiz- 
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ing to Theism, as the Jew did ; second, 
by civilizing and educating, as the 
Greek did ; and third, by ministering 
justice indifferently between sect and 
sect as the Roman did. When the 
three forerunners of Christianity thus 
met together, as they only met in the 
Roman empire eighteen centuries ago, 
it is not too much to conjecture that 
it is for the same purpose, and that 
like watchful servants who wait for 
their lord, we should be ready to hasten 
his kingdom and coming, and gladly 
make use of those secular helps and 
appliances which he has given us to 
promote his spiritual work in India. 

IIT. The amount of success attained 
within the same period is analogous 
in both cases. 

When Pliny wrote his celebrated 
letter quoted by all writers on the 
Evidences, to say that the contagion 
liad seized cities, towns, and villages, 
and that the rites were deserted, we 
are not to conclude that all Asia was 
on the point of becoming Christian ; 
for he goes on to say that the temples 
which were almost forsaken begin to 
be more frequented, and the sacred 
solemnities, after a long intermission, 
are revived. 

The success of the new religion con- 
sisted in this, that it had thus come 
to the governor’s ears. Christians had 
been put out of the synagogue, and 
the jealousy of the civil power thus 
aroused. The were heard to say 
that they had another king than 
Cesar, and were more than suspected 
of designs, like those turbulent leaders 
who went out from time to time from 
Judaism, drawing away much people 
after them, and perishing miserably 
at last by the Roman sword. 
simple test of loyalty was then ap- 
plied, such as to throw a pinch of 
incense on the altar of Cesar. Toa 
mind steeped in idolatry this Cesar 
worship was only a graceful homage 
to the great emblem of power, pre- 
senti tii maturos largimur honores, 
and the scruples of Christians were, 
therefore, quite misunderstood. The 

naltyof their obstinacy was,of course, 
Neath ; and this must have only con- 
firmed the governor in his suspicions 
of their disaffection. A persecution 
then arose to scatter and break up this 
disloyal community--they were treated 
as Atheists, not because they were 
supposed, speculatively, to deny the 
existence of a Deity, but because they 
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were religious outlaws ; their licence 
as a religion sanctioned by the state 
was withdrawn, and for the first time 
the state measured its strength with 
the infant church. That persecution 
did not put a stop to this miserable 
delusion, must have seemed to Plinya 
real ground of alarm ; and, therefore, 
he wrote to the Emperor, asking for 
advice, and laying the case of Chris- 
tianity before him. 

The success of missions in India 
has been quite as striking within the 
same space. It has given idolatry a 
shake from which it will not recover, 
although collectors in India, like Pliny 
in Pontus, are able still to report “ vic- 
tims are everywhere bought up.” It 
is a great mistake says Indophilus 
(letter to the 7’imes, December 16,1857), 
to estimate the progress made towards 
the Evangelization of India only by the 
number of persons baptised. If Chris- 
tian truth is presented to the native 
mind by every available avenue, what 
is known in modern phrase as public 
opinion will turn decidedly in its 
favour, and then a nation will be born 
in a day. 

The symptoms of success in both 
cases are more negative than posi- 
tive. Sixty years after the first public 
preaching of Christianity, Pliny sound- 
ed the first public note of alarm, and 
wrote to the emperor for advice : with- 
in the same time, Paganism has begun 
to feel the ground giving way under it 
in India. 

The natives have already sounded 
the note of alarm that their religion is 
in danger. The temples falling into 
ruins by the banks of the Ganges have 
suggested frequent comment from the 
missionary, as well as his heathen 
audience standing to hear him on the 
ghats, leading up from the river to the 
temple. Once and again the Com- 
pany’s agent has written complaints 
of the dilapidation of sacred buildings, 
and the East India Company have 
undertaken, as the emperors of old, to 
maintain the crumbling edifice. Pliny 
could not have shown greater care for 
the service of the temples and sacri- 
fices of Asia Minor, than many—too 
many to enumerate—of our. Indian 
officials, forthe preservation of Pagan- 
ism in India. To inspect the temples, 
march out the troops in honour of the 
idol, collect his revenue, and present 
a jewel on highdays and holydays in 
honour of the idol, were. customary 
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acts of policy. We had all a Roman’s 
reverence for a ene religion. So 
armen i. is on ss 
ir Peregrine Mait’ en 
Genial tethet than thus sanction 
idolatry, a despatch was sent out in 
1833, directing that “in all matters re- 
lating to their temples, their worship, 
their festivals, their religious prac- 
tices, their ceremonial observances, let 
our native subjects be left entirely to 
themselves.” The amount eee: 
tion and patronage still extended by the 
government in India, notwithstand- 


ing these despatches, is very great. 
We are not now writing to prove that 


the state is guilty of a culpable com- bee 


plicity with idolatry, and is passing 
the bounds of its own professed neu- 
trality. It is bound to act in this 
respect as Sir John Lawrence has said, 
not by confiscating all temple-lands 
and ts, but by secularizing them. 
It should protect them in common 
with all other property, but exact no 
conditions from priests, or require as 
is still the practice in Bombay, a re- 
turn of the services perfo before 
the salaries are paid. 

But this propping up of Paganism 
is itself a sign of its weakness. It is 
felt to be unequally matched with 
Christianity ; and therefore, the state 
steps in, as in Rome of old, to right the 
balance and protect the weak against 


the strong. Were Christianity not tak 


divine, Pliny would never have writ- 
- for advice ~red a the oe 
of Paganism, or the itio ic 

have arisen in India to keep frist’. 
anity in bounds, and protect heathens 
against it. Nothing marked the ac- 
tivity of the early church more than 
the controversies it gave rise to. The 
—— for Christianity drew out— 
wd - isa a of their ——. 
rivalapologists for Paganism. Celsus, 

Hierocles, Forphy, Hermogenes, 
and many others whose works have 
perished, or are only preserved in the 
replies of istian apologists, are a 
proof that the alarm aon the spread 
of Christianity and the decline of 
Paganism was not unfounded. The 
age of the scoffing Lucian is over and 


* Nothing is more to be 


gone—it is a time of religious revival, 
and Paganism has earnest. The 
unction with which the neo-platonist 
defenders of Paganism write is quite 
asign ofthe times. The Acyo¢ acapxo¢ 
is set up to counteract the preachin 
of the Aoyor evoapexoc, Judaism an 
Hellenism are both pressed into the 
cause. Plato is become Moses Atticis- 
ing—it is thought to confound Christi- 
anity, by taking the good out of it and 
claiming it for heathenism. “ Christi- 
anity as old as the creation,” is an old 
rése of Deism ; and modern Deists, who 
reject theletter that killeth while they 
claim the spirit that giveth life, have 
n answered by anticipation sixteen 
hundred years ago. The Alexandrian 
fathers have exhausted the contro- 
versy. 
Now we > not sa a We have 
et come to the of the a ae 
& our Indian Siintens. AD Mi er 
says of the church of the first cen- 
tury, to do, to suffer, and to die, not 
to write was its mission, as compared 
with the second and third centuries : 
so we say of 7 missionary 
staff in India. e are in the age of 
Ignatius and Polyearp, not of Cle- 
ment and Origen. But already there 
are symptoms of the coming contro- 
versy. Whatever the careless at 
home may say to our personal pros- 
pects, thoughtful natives have already 
en Who ever heard of a 
“Defence of the Principles of Hin- 
duism” a century ago? A native 
would have said of such a production 
as our King George of Bishop Wat- 
son’s apology for the Bible, that he 
never knew the Bible needed an apo- 
logy. But times are altered. Gan- 
gédhar Shastri, one of the high-paid 
teachers in the Government Institu- 
tion, Bombay, has written in Marathi, 
a Defence of the Principles of Hindu- 
ism. He pours out a lament, not 
only over these Christian proselytiz- 
ers, but over his own countrymen, 
for not showing more attachment to 
their own religion. He says, “The 
ancient and noble religion of Hindu- 
ism is now stoutly assailed by the 
adherents of a hostile faith, and we 


than the wilful destruction of the writings of 


Celsus and Porphyry, the two most voluminous apologists for Paganism. ‘The 
age we were but too successful in destroying all the writings of the early 
infidels. Yet for the confirmation of our faith in the present age, a complete copy 
of Celsus would be of far more value than the whole of the volumes of Origen.” — 
Sir James Stephens’ Lectures on History of France, vol. i. p. 19. 
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are filled with dismay at finding that 
there is alsotreason within. No won- 
der that the venerable structure is al- 
ready nodding to its fall. I, by 
means of this book, seek to prop up 
the building ; but when its size an 

its ruinous state are considered, what 
hope is there, that such a feeble prop 
can prevent its falling. But asin the 
case of one who is labouring under a 
complication of diseases, and who 
evidently must soon die, we continue 
even until death, to administer medi- 
cines—even so do I minister to the 
decaying system of Hinduism. Hin- 
duism is suck unto death. I am full 

persuaded that i must perish—still, 
while life remains, let us minister to 
it as we best can. I have written 
this book, hoping that it may oe 
a useful medicine. And if it be so 


fated, then possibly, the patient may 


even = recover. 

Only the other day, an intelligent 
Hindu wrote to a friend in Scotland 
a letter, inserted in the Zimes of 
September 28, 1858. The following 
extract speaks for itself :— 


“ Though we, the Hindu community, 
differ from the Christian missionaries in 
opinion, that Hindostan will one day 
be included in Christendom, yet it is 
impossible to say what change it ma: 
please God to effect in the religious fait 
of this land some hundred years hence. 
When Jesus of Nazareth first taught 
his tenets to the obscure fishermen of 
Galilee, the man would have been pro- 
nounced as bereft of his wits who would 
have predicted that the many nations 
of the earth, who now profess Christi- 
anity, would, eighteen hundred years 
hence follow that religion. The Chris- 
tians believed in certain prophesies, 
many of which they observe have been 
verified by subsequent events ; and who 
can calculate, say they, what result the 
efforts of the missionaries may produce 
upon the Hindu nation centuries hence.” 

This persuasion of our yn hic 
Hindu in the obstinacy of the Chri 
tian missionary, is very like the feel- 
ing of Forphyty, who quotes the re- 
sponse of Apollo, when a man 
inquired of the oracle how he could 
bring back his wife from Christi- 
anity. 

‘That he might sooner write on the 
flowing stream, or fly on the empty air, 
than change the mind of his wife after 
she has once become — and god- 
we: ee then to lament her de- 


Neander’s, Ch. Hist., vol. i. p. 239. 
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The Friend of India of August 12, 
1852, stated, that a number of edu- 
cated Hindus had commenced the 

ublication of a monthly periodical, 

led with extracts from infidel writ- 
ings, which they were endeavouring 
to circulate as an antidote to the 
teaching of missionaries. In one of 
its numbers the following sentence is 
introduced :—“Thevigorous exertions 
of preachers have tended to spread 
widely the renee of Christianity. 
There can hardly be found an edu- 
cated Hindu that knows not some- 
thing about it. They leave nothing 
untried that can efficiently contribute 
to its propagation.” “Qui s’excuse 
s’accuse,” is a true proverb of all 
apologies for a Hence, the 
attempt to give these tales of the gods 
a purer and more philosophical mean- 
ing—to the pure, they say, all things 
are pure—and even the amours of 
the gods may symbolize to the philo- 
sophic mind, ~~ truths of nature. 
The teaching of tia in Alexan- 
dria, is familiar to the reader, through 
Mr. Kingsley’s most picturesque and 
truthful account of that period. We 
have the same kind of apol ro- 
duced in India in our on ier ora 
Bhatta Dandekara, of Bombay, print- 
ed by Dr. Wilson, with his own able 
exposure of Hinduism :— 


‘‘Our opponents are accustomed to 
ask when did Krishna perform any 
deeds? In his behaviour, say they, 
there is nothing but sin—not a particle 
of righteousness to be found. We 
answer, this is not the case with him 
alone. Of all the numerous gods which 
have sprung from the one God, and yet 
are no more than one God (in the same 
manner as though there are severally, 
Father, Son, and Spirit, there is bub 
one God) ; of all these, the procedure re- 
sembles a good deal that of Krishna. 
Krishna committing theft with the cow- 
herds, and playing the adulterer with 
their wives; Shiva spreading death and 
destruction by his curses and behaving 
indecently with Parwati—Bramha look- 
ing on his own daughter with the eye 
ofa ur, and making a most filthy 
disclosure of his lust —Rama - 
ing out ‘Sita, Sita, and embracing 
trees in a fit of frenzy—Parishara co- 
habiting with a fisherman’s daughter ;— 
such transactions as these—too bad to be 
even mentioned. Are these, you will 
say, what you adduce and place on a 
level with the good acts of Christ? What 
merit will accrue you from listening to 
the tale that narrates them ; and as for 
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purity of heart, not the least: can be ob- 
tained by means of them. As b 
listening to love songs lust is inflamed, 
and by hearing the feats of Scindia and 
Holkar the spirit is stirred, so by hear- 
ing of the deeds of the gods, men will only 
be prompted to wickedness. Regarding 
this objection, we maintain, agreeably to 
the word of God, that these deeds are 
virtuous actions in the gods that per- 
formed them. We maintain further, 
that by hearing and speaking of them, 
the ignorance of the imprisoned spirit 
and its consequent subjection to passion 
are removed; and that thus they have 
as much power as image-worship itself, 
to create in the soul pure and virtuous 
dispositions. These deeds when nar- 
rowly considered, are even far better 
than those virtuous actions of Christ 
that you mention. To you alone who 
view them with an evil eye, they appear 
to be vicious.” 

Strange that polytheism should 
quote the Athanasian Creed to jus- 
tify its procession of gods from 
Brahma, and throw a cloak over 
the indecencies of Krishna, as if con- 
fronted with the purity of Christ, the 
heathen knew that they were naked. 

There are two symptoms of decline 
by which we may test the soundness 
of two opposite modes of religion. 
When a ritual religion appeals to 
reason, or when a rational religion 
takes up with ritualism, we may be 
sure they are both near their latter 
end. Tacitus tells us that empires 
are upheld by the same policy by 
which they were gained, and so re- 
ligions. It is as fatal for Paganism to 
use the weapons of apology, as for 
Christianity to disuse them. A de- 
fence of Hinduism is as certainly symp- 
tomatic of its decline, as an appeal 
to the temporal arm is of the decline 
of Christianity. We cannot do bet- 
ter than continue to provoke Hindus 
to apologise for Hinduism. 

IV. The controversies among Chris- 
tians themselves as to their connexion 
with idolatry is the last point of ana- 
logy we shall here trace out. When 
Christianity was a new and strange 
thing in the Roman empire, the exhor- 
tation, “come out and be ye separate, 
and touch not the polluted thing,” was 
more easily obeyed than afterwards. 
But as time rolled on, certain cases of 
conscience arose—how far the believer, 
when bidden, might go to a heathen 
feast and eat meats offered to idols— 
how far tolerate the idolatry of his wife 
or children, go to the baths, practise 
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a pager wear a military chaplet, 
take an oath by the fortunes of Czx- 
sar, and many other such cases. So 
early as the apostles’ time these 
arose, and the questions which di- 
vided the Corinthian Church grew 
more pressing every year that Chris- 
tians increased in number. In the 
time of Tertullian schisms had already 
begun, the separatist or Puritan party 
desiring total abstinence from all idola- 
trous usages ; and the moderate party, 
to which the Catholic Church, after 
various oscillations of feeling, finally 
inclined, looking with more indulgence 
on such practices. The one y 
reasoned on the text, “He that is not 
with me is against me,” and looked 
on all connivance with idolatry as sin ; 
the other taking the text, “ He that is 
not against you is with you,” spared 
the weak brother, and devised various 
peste and indulgences for the 
apsed Jibellatui T'raditores and 
others, which have been made a ve 
different useof by the modern Church 
of Rome. Which of the two parties 
was right, the Catharists or the 
Catholics, it is hard to say ; and the 
most candid course is to judge neither 
extreme too hardly, when both acted 
from good intentions, and in a matter 
in which the apostle only gave his judg- 
mentasonethat “has obtained mercy.” 
The inference to be drawn from the 
controversy is, that the leaven had 
begun to work, and was losing itself, 
while it leavened the lump. Separate- 
ness is impossible after a certain stage 
of missionary activity, and cases like 
these must arise. 

Now the correspondence between 
Colonel Edwardes and Sir John Law- 
rence is another such mark of progress 
in India. We are coming near the 

e of Tertullian in India, when cases 
of conscience, like those ten recently 
proposed in the Punjaub, arise for dis- 
cussion. We no more desire to sit in 
judgment between such men in India, 
than between Novatus and the church 
in Carthage or Rome. It is only as 
a proof that the age of separation is 
over that we cite the correspondence 
at all. Fifty years ago Brother 
Carey or Ringletaube were as obscure 
as Paul in the Mamertine, or John 
at Patmos ; but now that Christianity 
is the candle, or the city that cannot 
be hid, its relations with the state, 
and the duty of private Christians to 
sanction idolatry any longer, are ques- 
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tions too pressing to be postponed, or 
put in official oie ahelen, not to see 
the light again for years. Some action 
must be taken, one way or other, and 
the gallant Colonel Edwardes leads the 
Catharists of India as Sir John Law- 
rence the more moderate section of 
Christian opinion. It is quite a case 
of analo tween the third and the 
nineteenth century, and should pre- 
pare us to hope that the leaven will 
continue to work, now as then, till the 
whole lump of heathenism is leavened. 
The ogy, then, between the past 
and the present conflict of Christianity 
and heathenism is instructive and en- 
couraging. Once, and only once be- 
fore, on the same scale, the two prin- 
ciples closed in a death-grapple, and 
at the end of three centuries truth 
revailed over error. Now what has 
appened may happen again. We do 
not believe Christianity will succeed 
in India, because it once succeeded in 
Rome, for the Mahometan has as good 
a right to use the argument of success. 
No; we shall succeed in India because 
success is promised there as every- 
where else. We believe that to Him 
every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear. 


“The record denounces that Babel shall fall, 
Priest, pagod, fane, idol, mosque, minaret, 


For the finger of Time on the dial shall stop, 

Ere one promise shall fail or one prophecy 
drop.” 

We ground our belief then, not on 

analogy, but on mere and prophecy ; 


but, believing that it shall be, we may 
serenity inquire of the how and the 
when. We may learna ble of the 
fig-tree ; and when certain thingscome 
to pass in India, then lift up our heads, 
for its salvation is drawing nigh. The 
conditions of success are not to be con- 
founded with its cause. The cause 
has been always the same, but the 
conditions (whether they are sine gua 
non, we do not presume to say) have 
never met in such a favourable con- 
junction since the decline of the Roman 


empire. 

Ohristians are often called against 
hope to believe in hope—-that is, to put 
their faith in one scale, and their hopes 
in the other, and to make faith out- 
weigh hope ; such a contrast wasthere 
in times between missionary duty 
and missio encouragement in 
India. Sir William Jones looked 
upon the conversion of the Hindus as 
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an impossibility. The Abbé Dubois 
retired, after a life spent as a mission- 
ary in India, with the same conviction. 
Even Henry Martyn used to say, 
“that the conversion of a Brahmin 
would be the nearest approach to a 
miracle of any thing he could hear of.” 
In those days, when a missionary went 
out, it was as against hope believing 
in hope. God has now taken the 
weight out of the opposite scale, and 
put hope and faith together to out- 
weigh our doubts and fears. The 
analogy of the past has taught us to 
read the signs of the times aright ; we 
see that the conditions of success are 
on our side as well as the cause—that 
there is ground for hope as well as for 
faith—for so many adjuncts of success 
could not have concurred fortuitously 
in India any more than in Rome, 
“ee centuries ago. 
he importance of this argument 

from analogy is easily seen “by the 
anxiety of certain writers to disprove 
it. 
Those who disbelieve in the Divine 
mission of Christians to preach the 
Gospel now-a-days in India generally 
rest their objections on the contrast 
between Paganism in the Roman 
empire and in India. Thus, Mr, Con- 
greve, “the priest of humanity,” in a 
recent pamphlet on India, writes : 
“the contest is not such as it was with 
the polytheistic systems of Greece and 
Rome, which were profoundly under- 
mined by the philosophic culture of 
the educated, by the moral dissatis- 
faction of the multitude. In India, 
such would not seem to be the case.” 
Now if, as Mr. Congreve asserts, there 
were no undermining of heathenism 
in India, we admit that our direct as- 
saults would produce as little impres- 
sion as in Rome sixteen hundred years 
ago; but the fact is not so. There is 
an analogy, not a contrast, between 
the status of Paganism in Rome and 
India. Mr. Congreve’s anxiety to 
show there is no point of comparison 
between the condition of idolatry. 
past and present, implies that if suc 
a comparison exists, it is a fair ground 
of encouragement. Christianity pre- 
vailed under certain conditions of idol- 
atry in Rome; the motive of those 
who deny that such conditions now 
exist in India cannot be mistaken. 

When some future Eusebius of India 
shall trace out the Preparatio Evan- 
gelii, then he will record, as the great 

10 
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Church historian of the days of Con- 
stantine, the inner as well as the outer 
history of the decline of Paganism. 
The Sibylline oracles, the Platonic phi- 
losophy, which was but “ Moses atti- 
cising” the unconscious prophecies of 
heathendom, and the yearning after 
some great deliverer who was to be 
born at that time in the East, traces 
like these of a preparation of the Gos- 
a in the Roman empire are to be 
ound in India in our day. They do 
not strike the careless observer. To 
appearance, Paganism is as strong as 
ever in India—as strong as it seemed 
under Diocletian at Rome. But what 
are the lessons of the past for, if they 
do not teach us that the symptoms of 
religious change are not to be judged 
on the surface. No event was more 
unlikely than the Reformation to the 
men who lived in it, and took part in 
it. Witness Erasmus’ letters. Hehad 
been undermining the Papacy all his 
life, and when the explosion came, 
he was the engineer, “hoist with his 
own petard.” After laying the train, 
he had not the sagacity to foresee the 


The Grave of Felicia Hemans. 
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coming explosion. Historians, after 
the event, tell us that it was inevit- 
able—they explore the causes that led 
to it, and like Eusebius, point out the 
Preparatio Evangelit in the Roman 
empire. Two centuries hence, the de- 
cline of Paganism in India will be the 
theme, no doubt, of the philosophical 
historian ; he will trace out the causes 
that led to it, and wonder that we, in 
our day, did not discern them. 

By themselves these symptoms of 
decline may not be sufficient to war- 
rant our hopes of a speedy dissolution 
of idolatry in India; but taken in 
their analogy with the same symp- 
toms that appeared when idolatry de- 
clined in the co empire, they war- 
rant the hope that “that which de- 
cayeth and waxeth old is ready to 
vanish away.” We believe it shall be 
so, because it is promised ; and we be- 
lieve it shall soon, because the 
things which happened before are 
happening again. Ejus (analogi), 
heec vis est ut id quod dubium est 
aliquod simile de quo non queeritur 
referat, ut incerta certis probet. 


THE GRAVE OF FELICIA HEMANS IN ST. ANNE’S CHURCH, DUBLIN. 


Tus her grave! 


Ah me, she should be sleeping 


In some grass-green churchyard far away, 
Where in spring the violets are peeping, 
And the birds sing thro’ the summer’s day. 


Silver rays thro’ bowers of ivy crawling 
At calm noon should lie along her feet ; 
Folding flowers and solemn shadows falling, 
At soft eve should make her slumbers sweet. 


And the wind in the tall trees should lend her 
Musical —— on stormy da 


With a sound 


8, 
alf chivalrous, half tender, 


Like the echo of her own wild lays. 


Was it meet to leave her in the city, 
Where no sun could fall upon her face ? 

Lift that cold grey stone in love and pity, 
Bear her out unto a fairer place. 


Ah, no more—within the poet’s bosom 
There are gleams that mock external gloom, 
Flowers expanding, like the captive’s blossom, 
*T wixt the flagstones of his prison room. 


For this wealth of beauty all around him, 
Buds that haunt him with their azure eyes, 

Seas whose blue horizons scarcely bound him, 
Cloud-capp’d hills that rush into the skies,— 
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Sunset gleams that rose-tipp’d clouds make duller, 
Murmuring streams that into distance lead ; 
They but give his fair creations colour, 
Are but symbols of the poet’s creed. 


For our nature is the clay he fashions, 
Finds his faith within the hearts of men, 

Gives his mighty language to their passions, 
Moves the soul, and lays it calm again. 


Where their toils, and pleasures, and heart-burnings, 
Shall come round him with the busy throng ; 
Lay the lips that set their griefs and yearnings 
o the music of his noble song. 


Is not England’s greatest glory granted 
In the centre of her busiest life, 

And her old memorial Abbey haunted 
With a murmur of perpetual strife ? 


Thousand curious careless glances scan it, 
And the corner where the poets lie, 

Listening underneath their weight of granite 
To the sea of life that surges by. 


True, like fair ship in a land-lock’d haven, 
Where no storm may touch the shelter’d wave, 

Shakespeare, by his own immortal Avon, 
Sleepeth ever in his guarded grave. 


True, our Wordsworth hath not left his mountains, 
He lies tranquil in their grand embrace, 

Lull’d his ear by Rotha’s silver fountains, 
Rydal’s shadows on his silent face. 


True, the white moon, like a lonely warder, 
Guards a fair tomb in a ruined aisle. 

Where the gentle Minstrel of the Border 
Hath all Dryburgh for a burial pile. 


But the veriest child of Nature’s teaching 
Whom she took a t from the plough, 

Stoop’d her highest laurels to his reaching : 
On her daisied bosom sleeps not now. 


“ aspiring, genius, corthly troubles, 

n a close, mean suburb lie asleep ; 

Not where silver Nith or Cluden bubbles, 
Not where banks of bonny Doune are steep. 


Let the Poet lie among his brothers, 

Where great words of Christian truth shall be ; 
He that hath most fellowship with others 

Is most Christ-like in his sympathy. 


And all Nature’s charms, the bright, the real, 
Are but shadows, though they live, and move, 
Of his own more beautiful idea 
Of his dreams of purity, and love. 
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Let the golden spring-flowers streak the meadows, 
Let the storm-gleam on the mountains fall ; 






Greater than the sunlight, or the shadows, 
Is the song divine that paints them all. 


Therefore leave her in the gloom and riot ; 
Hope and Truth shall be her grave-flowers here : 
Human hearts throb round her, for the quiet 


Of the calm day, and the starlight clear. 


For the music-breathing wind of summer 
Words of love and pity shall be said ; 


And her own strain tell the careless comer, 
Pass not lightly by our Poet’s bed. 


Busy Mr. Pepys, when having his 
portrait painted, became, as most 
people do by that proeess, a connois- 
seur in art, and thus records his first 
visit to a picture gallery :—‘14th 
April, 1666. To Mr. Hales’s, where 
he and I presently resolved of going 
to Whitehall, to spend an hour in 
the galleries there, among the pic- 
tures ; and we did so, to my extra- 
ordinary satisfaction, he showing me 
the difference in the paintings ; and I 
do not find so many good things as I 
thought there was.” The worthy 
secretary's conclusion was one we can 
sympathize with heartily ; for, of 
some 4,000 works of art this year has 
produced one can hardly name fifty 
as having left any impression upon 
the memory; and of these not more 
than half are worthy of specification 
as evincing any advance in promise 
or great indication of original talent 
in their authors. 

It would truly be a dismal thing 
to say this if it were not that, although 
the notable works of art are compari- 
tively so few, yet this small result is 
only relatively little, the large major- 
ity being, as it were, dwarfed by the 
growth of certain intellectual giants, 
who, progressing beyond the promise 
of former years, have overshadowed 
their ancient equals. These equals, 
moreover, have not failed to follow 
that advance, so, as is always the 
case, to raise the general level of art 
far higher than of yore. On the 
whole, nothing can be more gratifying 
than to consider how marked is this 
advance. Take it in choice of subject 
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only, as admitting of no dispute—as 
matters of taste or feeling do in exe- 
cutive points, or where in the latter 
the ignorance or knowledge of the 
critic necessarily affects his judgment. 
Take it, we say, in choice of subject 
only, and let us congratulate ourselves 
on the almost total disappearance of 
melodramatic subjects, illustrations 
of the ace beanell corsairs of Byron, 
Conrad, Medora, &c., &c. : these are 

one utterly, and with them the 

reek girls—out of Soho—wearing 
turbans of Paisley shawl. Gone, too, 
are the ceaseless illustrations of Scott, 
each tamer than the other. “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” has utterly van- 
ished from the catalogues. The driv- 
elling imbecilities that had Sterne’s 
Marva for their theme are as scarce 
as the pseudo-classic nymphs and 
goddesses which used to lumber the 
Academy walls with their tawdry 
ugliness, making men marvel how 
painters could be so blind and dull. 
Artists have become a reading class ; 
the narrow group of subjects that the 
above few lines embrace, and which 
was literally the whole stock of the 
profession for many years, has now 
expanded into an almost cosmopolitan 
range, embracing nearly the whole 
space of literature, ancient and modern. 
Poets, who at one time were undreamt 
of, much less read or painted from, 
now furnish subjects by hundreds. 
Old chronicles, diaries, and indeed all 
the holes and corners of history and 
biography, have yielded thoughts and 
examples for the artist’s use. The 
annals of many a country that before 
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was utterly dark to us have gained 
light and life again upon the canvas ; 
and not only many countries, but 
many ages have found illustrators, 
whereof erst there were none at all, 
or only the foolish and ignorant. 

Not only have artists become dis- 
cursive readers, and in some cases 
deep students of special themes, but 
they have become travellers over 
many lands. The painter’s easel has 
been pitched beside the Dead Sea, 
and in the echoing streets of Petra, 
and where the slippered crowds pass 
to and fro in Cairo. Painters have 
sat within e of shot and shell at 
Sebastopol, and even now the remote 
Australian rivers are yielding fields for 
the artist. The influence of this new 
life is overpowering and most valu- 
able. The painter of a Scripture sub- 
ject now scarcely dares dress his 
saints and disciples in the ancient 
conventionalities of woollen, or sug- 
gest to us Egypt and Syria by pyra- 
mid and palm alone—feeble hierogly- 
phics of idle men; but is impelled 
to study Syria and Egypt under 
Syrian and Bey tian skies, and learn 
himself before he ventures to teach 
us. Let us pause to consider how 
ee and significant a change is this. 

ink what artists must gain by the 
sincerity and honesty of purpose such 
a course indicates—how valuable to 
us, moreover, are the pictures fresh 
from the actual land of their subject, 
and what inestimable records such 
works must be for the future, as 
faithful transcripts of the present 
state of the countries of the painter’s 
research. How grateful we should 
be for such a glimpse of the streets of 
ancient Rome as the early Italian 
pictures afford us of medisval Flor- 
ence. What would we give for such 
viewsof Baghdad in Er Rasheed’s time 
as Lewis has given us of Cairo and 
Constantinople in this our day. What 
should we have to say for a view of 
olden Jerusalem as faithful as Holman 
Hunt’s modern drawings ; and would 
not pictures of the beautiful but ac- 
cursed Cities of the Plain have yielded 
as much for our admiration as the 
levels of the Dead Sea and its salt- 
encrusted margin have won for the 
latter artist’s hand, although in both 
the mountains of Moab blazed in fiery 
gold, and azure and purple, whether 
goking over the fertile plain or the 
waste salt sea. 
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Thus for the improvement in choice 
of subject and conscientious carrying 
of it out, both speaking so much for 
the advanced intellectual condition of 
panei and patrons. With these 
nave also come enormous improve- 
ments in mere execution, for we may 
be sure that the devoted and loyal 
artist, who goes half round the world 
for the fitting materials for his sub- 
ject, will not fail in thoughtful and 
elaborate study of the same when he 
has them before him—he will infal- 
libly give us the far-off skies and 
streams as faithfully as he renders 
the habits and manners of remote 
nations. We shall not enlarge upon 
this improvement in executive mat- 
ters here, but rather develop that 
portion of the subject in describing 
the more remarkable works the year 
has produced. 

A singular confirmation of the fact 
that this has been essentially a year 
of progress and improvement is to be 
found in the circumstance that no 
year has brought out so small a 
number of works by artists of estab- 
lished reputations, the interest of 
the various exhibitions (which has 
hardly ever been surpassed), being al- 
most entirely sustained by thestrength 
and vigour of younger and compara- 
tively unknown men. Maclise and 
Mulready have made no sign (or the 
latter io by adrawing). Leslie injur- 
ed his reputation by a single unfortu- 
nate picture. The great pre-Raffaelite 
pre Holman Hunt, has reserved 

is strength until next year. Millais 
has done the same. Dyce and Her- 
bert have been engaged on great pub- 
lic works. J. F. Lewis did not rise 
above his ordinary level, although 

exhibiting several charming pictures. 
Of artists of the second order, Cope 
has been far below the mark ; Elmore 
only at his own level; Webster the 
same; while Ward has sunk enor- 
mously in public opinion by his Royal 
commissions ; Creswick may be said 
to be at a standstill. In short, the 
only members of the Royal Academ 
who mark progress are Frith, Land- 
seer, Egg, and Hook. Of the out- 
siders, the painter of “the greatest 
work of art of the age,” as Ruskin 
rightly named “The Light of the 


orld,” has gained reputation by a 
re-exhibition of that wonderful pic- 
ture in a quiet room apart from the 
coarse fripperies of the Royal Acad- 
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emy ;—of another work by Holman 
Hunt we shall speak hereafter. H. 
O’Neil astonished the world by a 
fine pathetic work. He who painted 
“The Procession of Cimabue,” F. 
Leighton, executed a work worthy of 
himself, which, from its shameful 
position, attracted little notice. Even 
more shamefully placed was a remark- 
able picture by that worthy son of 
Treland, and marvellous landsca 
painter, M. Anthony. P. F. Poole, 
ARA, painted that hitherto uncon- 
quered subject, “The Death of Lear,” 
in a manner that added honour to 
the head which conceived “ Solomon 
Eagle.” 
rom this summary it will be seen 
how few stars of the first magnitude 
shone this year, and yet that the ex- 
hibitions were of more than usual 
interest is an assertion which none 
will deny. The result, then, was from 
the works of men who had not 
hitherto occupied the first ranks, and 
in one or two instances, from those of 
others who this year appeared for the 
first time. Above all in the first of 
these orders, we do not hesitate to 
place H. Wallis, whose “Chatterton” 
18 80 % ular. That faint suspicion 
of melodrame which darkened the 
merits of this otherwise admirable 
icture, was in the unnamed but popu- 
ly designated “Dead Labourer,” 
562, Royal Academy, totally absent. 
Indeed this was emphatically the 
greatest work of the year, and com- 
parable in many respects with the 
noblest pictures former years have 
brought forth. It was infinitely pa- 
thetic, what young ladies call “ugly,” 
and, therefore, did not please idlers ; 
but all thoughtful men recognised in 
this work the manifestations of that 
spirit, which working of late amongst 
artists, is doing so much to elevate 
the art into an intellectual pursuit— 
a pursuit of grave purposes and high 
intent, in practising which an intel- 
lectual man may feel that art is really 
“work,” and not jongleurie, but a 
field that after long centuries of fal- 
low, comes again under the plough of 
earnest-hearted men, whose intellec- 
tual muscles may thrive in the manful 
labour. The frame of this picture bore 
the inscription, “Now is done the 
long day’s work,” and this the sub- 
ject illustrated. The method of it 
was this. The sun has long gone 
down, and gathering evening glooms 
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about with vast purple shades; the 
air is clear, so that the masses of the 
landscape stand sharp and distinct 
enough. What is here by this road- 
side where the silence hints at death ? 
It is the figure of a man, out-worn, 
labour-bent, and grey, who, seated on 
that hard death-bed, a heap of stones, 
has sunk to sleep against the bank, 
whose shadows wrap his form, even 
as death has shrouded up his soul. 
We need not stoop to assure our- 
selves that he is dead, for the rude, 
hard hands have relinquished the 
hammer wherewith he broke this heap 
of stone. The heap of stone was to 
mend the pathways of the earth over 
which we go alive. This to break 
was his duty, and he has done it to 
the last. “ Mort & champ @ honneur,” 
was the proud reply of the Premier 
Grenadier de la France, answering 
for La Tour D’ Auvergne, at the regi- 
ment’s muster-call ; and is not this 
man dead on the field of honour? 
It was his last day, and he came out 
to die like a good soldier—died on the 
heap of stone ; the last blow of his 
hammer gave the last sound that 
broke the stillness of the scene. Let 
not our voices break it, for therewith 
all earth and sky bear witness of re- 
proof that he should have died alone 
and upon that cold death-bed. The 
artist quotes from Sartor Resartus 
this passage :— “ Hardly-entreated 
brother! For us was thy back so 
bent ; for us were thy straight limbs 
and fingers so deformed : thou wert 
our conscript, on whom the lot fell, 
and fighting our battles wert so 
marred. For in thee, too, lay a God- 
created form, but it was not to be 
unfolded ; encrusted must it stand 
with the thick adhesions and deface- 
ments of labour ; and thy body, like 
Ry, soul, was not to know freedom.” 
his was his fate, and thus he died 
alone. No one came to say that his 
labour might cease ; not even a voice 
was uttered for him ; it seemed his 
guard was never to be relieved, so 
death relieved him. Since then the 
sun went down, and the sky and land 
ew calm and still ; for were not the 
ay’s labour and this man’s labour 
done together? Time and no 
one came. So profound the silence is, 
and had been so long maintained, that 
a stoat has crept forth from his nest, 
and, grown confident, keeps post upon 
the dead man’s foot, glancing at us 
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with sparkling eye askant. Even in 
our presence the obscene creature 
dominates the body of the man. But 
there is more above, where a wide sk 
of golden green deepening in the zenit 
to purple-black of purest hue, sweeps 
a broad mass of lighted dark on to 
the horizon. There the solemn “even- 
ing band” of cloud lies awfully still, 
resting upon and screening a far-off 
land of mysterious hills, from which 
a river, with varying silver gleam, 
pours broadly. down beneath the sky 
of evening, where all things fade into 
night, and forgetfulness, and peace. 
he executive merits of this picture 
are as remarkable as is the thought 
and intellectual power developed. It 
is a drama of one act ; of plot, armed 
with the sharpest pathos,—a faculty 
essentially noble, if not the noblest 
of all. A drama of one act it is, 
wherein the unities have been as 
strictly observed as in a perfect Gre- 
cian play ; all things tending to one 
urpose with significant and terrible 
ite that could not fail to make 
the deepest impression upon any one 
eee of receiving an impression 
at all. 

A perfect antithesis to this might 
be found in Frith’s deservedly popu- 
lar work, “The Derby Day,”—‘‘ The 
Dead La’ urer,”” being, so tospeak, an 
apotheosis of “the divine institution 
of work,”—and one, if rightly read, 
not wholly sad; while “The Derby 
Day” was an apotheosis of the human 
institution of play and folly, and in 
itself far from wholly gay. To enter 
into a description of this picture will 
be superfluous, an hundred pens 
having done it; let it be briefly 
stated, then, that it was a splendid 
illustration of the great English sa- 
turnalia, Epsom Races, the varied 
humours and fun of which could 
hardly have found a more perfect 
representation than is given in the 
innumerable incidents depicted on the 
canvas, Cheats, dupes, bullies, gulls, 
and all the frequenters of that motley 
course, were to be found there. Ex- 
traordinary as it is, we are compelled, 
nevertheless, to rank it immeasurably 
beneath the preceding, for the same. 
reason that one would place anobletra- 
gedy beneath a spar 


ng French os 
tite comedie, however brilliant. Not 


that itis entirely without pathos, as in 


that incident of the hungry acrobat’s 
pupil-girl fondling the wailing child of 
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the miserable gipsy woman. This was 
one of the most genuine touches of na- 
ture Mr. Frith has ever produced, and 
would almost redeem acres of frip- 
pery and tinsel. Our special regard, 
moreover, must be given to evidences 
of progress in an artist’s work. Now 
the “Dead Labourer” was in every 
sense a greater work than “ Chatter- 
ton,” while the “Derby Day” was 
superior in no respect but quantity to 
the “ Ramsgate Sands” of two years 
ago. In execution, too, the comparison 
holds the same, it being impossible 
to criticise the latter as a truthful 
representation, on scientific princi- 
ples, of broad sunlight—as witness 
only the colour of the shadows and 
the grass at foot ; while in the former 
the very obscurities of the shadows 
showed within them a thoughtful 
and masterly knowledge of the truth 
of nature, as might be seen where 
the hedge-tops came warmly tinted 
against the sky, in the colour of the 
lumps of the heap of stones, and skil- 
ful gradations of the sky itself. 

Art is clearly growing grave and 
sad, “sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought,” when we have to rank 
so many of the years great produc- 
tions as of tragic quality. is our 

rogress must necessarily do when 

r. Egg’s triptich comes under re- 
view, to be followed with “Eastward 
Ho!” (O’ Neil), and the “Death of Cor- 
delia,” by Poole. The central com- 
partment of Egg’s picture was named 
“Past,” its wings, each, “Present,” 
the latter being of simultaneous ac- 
tion. The first showed how a hus- 
band, gaining knowledge of his wife’s 
shame, and returning suddenly, con-, 
fronts her with his evidence, a letter. 
Prone she lies before us, her rigid 
fingers interlocked above her head, 
while her face grovels on the car- 
pet, and the stiff | limbs quiver with 
agony and grief. Her house was a 
happy home before the sinful demon 
came, for two children are erectin 
card-castles in the background, an 
are only startled by their mother’s 
heavy fall. Their faces are charm- 
ingly innocent, and the surprise there- 
upon has not x grown to misery of 
knowledge. But the husband’s soul 
is full of horror, as he sits looking 
outwards, with unrecognising eyes 0 
blank expression: overwhelmed and 
broken-hearted as he is, even beyond 
anger, and far from violence, he sees 
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the dire result of all, and recognises 
with us what was then the future 
unto him, but is with us the “ pre- 
sent” of the other portions of the 
icture. He is in neither of them, 
ead, doubtless, for on the one side is 
a poor garret where the children, now 
almost women, are praying by their 
bedside, the room all the while filled 
with on, pare, peor, shining 
through the window. They pray, it 
may be, for her whom we see here in 
the third division. This is a moon- 
light also, and the identity of the 
luminary’s position marks the time in 
both as simultaneous. She shines 
steadfastly and lovelily, making holy 
the sordid scene, for it is the foul and 
miry river-bank, where the dark, dank 
caverns of the Adelphi arches open 
on the fetid mud. Drawn back, and 
half visible in the garish glare of a 
pone, is the wretched mother, 
uddling under her unwomanly rags 
a third infant child, upon whom the 
curse is to fall of father and mother’s 
crime. Sad and terrible is all this, 
the reader will say, but it is neverthe- 
less full of eee thought, not 
morbid nor without inspiritings of a 
better end, so deep and earnest has 
the artist’s pathos been. The moon 
makes lovely even the horrid shores, 
and in her sweet light the miry build- 
ings and lofty towers on the further 
bank are as palaces of another world ; 
even the mournful river shows a track 
of silver, as a road of repentance and 
path to higher things. The slimy 
piles are lustrous in her light, and 
there is rest and silence over all. 

We have endeavoured to show 
how, in both Wallis’ and Egg’s pic- 
tures, the large sympathies of the 
artists have brought them to the same 
conclusion: the suggested rest after 
toil, and the Christian promise of for- 

iveness on repentance of the guilty. 

ese are the conclusions to which 
they have reached through both the 
painful subjects, on whieh who shall 
say that the means they have em- 
ployed, or rather the road they have 
taken, is morbid or unnatural? In 
Egg’s pictures, despite a slight evi- 
dence of haste in the third portio 
there are high merits of execution an 
design. The drawing of the wife’s 
fi an intricate and difficult feat 
of foreshortening, was extremely fine, 
and the whole terrible agony of her 
mind could not have been more finely 


expressed. There is much good colour 
throughout this portion, to which our 
limits will not, however, permit par- 
ticular reference. They all showed 
considerable advance in solidity of 
execution, such as would rank them 
amongst the most hopeful of progres- 
sive works yet seen. 

Mr. O’Neil’s “Eastward Ho!” was 
of simpler order of subject, and not 
excepting even Wallis’ picture, ex- 
hibited a greater advance on former 
works by the painter. It was a huge 
stride to get out of the somewhat 
sickly sentimentalities of these to the 
heartful plainness of that parting of 
soldiers and their wives by the side 
of that black-hulled transport going 
to India. A number of tearful women 
descend the ship’s ladder into a boat 
alongside ; infinitely pathetic was the 
action of one who, absolutely blinded 
with tears, holds out a hesitatin 
hand for help, and, absorbed in grief, 
thinks little of security. This was a 
fine, solidly painted picture of the 
highest promise. “The Death of 
Cordelia,” by P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 
to which we have just alluded, was 
one of the most remarkable pic- 
tures of the year. Cordelia lies dead 
upon the ground, supported in the 
arms of one of the mourners, while 
Lear, in an extacy of grief, presses 
her cold, dead hand to his aged 
bosom with a tremulous action 
which was inexpressibly affecting, 
more so, perhaps, than any point of 
design in the whole exhibition. The 
head of Edgar, also, who is seen lean- 
ing forward inquiringly, was remark- 
ably fine. “Count Paris finding Juliet 
dead,” by F. Leighton, was a singu- 
larly solid work, full of dramatic in- 
terest and power, and in colour exhi- 
biting some valuable beauties. Those 
who admired Mr. Hook’s splendid 
landscape figure picture of last year, 
could hardly fail to be delighted with 
“The Coast Boy gathering Eggs,” 
showing a boy suspended by a rope 
over the edge of a cliff, while round 
about him flew the screaming gulls, 
and far below the deep blue-green of 
the sea lay in a vast ripple to the 
horizon, over which the long, thin 
lines of foam crept brightly tumbling 
in the sunlight, while beneath, at the 
cliff’s foot, the ocean’s margin broke 
in a belt of snowy breakers. The ac- 
tion of the suspended boy was .ex- 
tremely fine; his feet being left to 
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hang below the rope, seemed to be 
feeling out instinctively for a rest, 
the toes expanding themselves with 
an uncertain grasping motion that 
was highly suggestive of the boy’s 
dangerous position. Another of this 
artist’s pictures illustrated Proverbs 
xvii. 6, “Children’s children are the 
crown of old men ; and the glory of 
children are their fathers.” The 
landscape background to this was a 
marvellous piece of truthful painting, 
thoroughly English in character, and 
remarkable for extreme brilliancy and 
variety of colour. remarkable 
was it in this respect that all the 
neighbouring landscapes faded before 
it. The subject was a field labourer 

laying with a child, while the mother 
a on delighted at the little one’s 
eae, and the —— snaps his 

ngers gleefully. Mr. Hook is a mas- 
ter of colour, and these two pictures 
were sufficient to place him in the 
very first rank for that admirable 
quality ; they were both apt and pro- 
per lessons on that invaluable rule, 
that fine colour lies in the display of 
intense variety in unity—that is, that 
lesson which we learn from nature her- 
self, who has made up the bluest sky 
of a thousand tints, each inch differ- 
ing from the other, and shown us in 
every field and every bank of foliage 
the most perfect diversity of greens: 
the sea in the first-named picture was 
paey true in this respect, the 

ollow of each wave bore reflexions, 
and lights, and darks of every tint of 
the beautiful mere: and here we 
saw, that over the back of the waves, 
80 to speak, beneath -? reflexion of 
the distant sky was discoverable. 
Nor did the figures lack truth and 
feminine beauty of character, such 
as should make them fitting to have 
place in such gloriously painted land- 


scapes. 

hile on the subject of intense 
variety of colour, we may introduce 
the works of that master of homely- 
life-painting, William Hunt, who at 
the exhibition of the Old Water-Colour 
Society displayed many of his most 
charming studies. One of these was 
a view of Richmond Hill, an admira- 
ble work ; another, of perhaps more 
striking qualities, was “ Fungi, ’ where- 
in a plant of proudest crimson-scarlet 
lay like a broken jewel amongst some 
green moss and ivy leaves. Here- 
in was perfect imitation of texture 
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and exquisite harmony of colour. Mark 
Anthony, to whom we have referred 
as an honour to Ireland, produced, in 
our opinion, the most perfect land- 
scape exhibited atthe Royal Academy, 
“Twilight,” No. 1014. <A creeping 
stream traverses a level country, while 
a heavy boat sends a long ripple 
athwart its glittering surface. Tits 
surface shines beneath the still deep 
evening sky, and reflects its fast pur- 
pling tints and the young moon’s glim- 
mering light ; it reflects also the intri- 
cate boughs of some gigantic elms and 
willows, whose foliage catches the 
latest scarlet gleams of the sunlight. 
This picture was remarkable for the 
po feeling with which the artist 

ademployed his profound knowledge 
of nature, so that one might almost 
expect to see the light on the trees 
ascend higher and higher, as the sun 
sank and left the moon in undisturbed 
possession of the sky. 

Among those painters to whom the 
highest honour is due stands almost 
pre-eminent W. Holman Hunt, whose 
single work, displayed this year at the 
Winter Exhibition, merited the very 
ae admiration. It was entitled 
“Fairlight Downs—Sunlight on the 
Sea.” One of those pure grey hazy 
days that mark early autumn: the 
scene, a view from the lofty downs of 
Sussex, looking through the of a 
distant glen on to the sea. The sea 
bears a long track of the sun’s light 
upon it, but subdued with the most 
exquisite tenderness into the softest 
delicacy of lustre, so that an opaline 
grey brilliancy, or tender iance, 
shone about it. Overhead the fairest 
clouds hung ineffably soft, and, what 
was a remarkable proof of the extra- 
ordinary observing power of this great 
painter, the mist rendered these beau- 
tiful clouds ry senee and gave 
a most exquisite beauty through the 
diaphanous veil it hung about them. 
The cloud-shadows that fell on to the 
subdued arene were deliciously 
fine in colour. Nearer at hand the 
downs themselves looked darker tothe 
eye, because that was impressed with 
the full light upon the sea itself. This 
was a most noble point made by the 
artist, so to graduate his tints that all 
should keep a place in perfect unison 
and yet to render a just account of 
each portion of the scene represented. 
Here was another, and more remark- 
able and valuable (because more deli- 
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cate and subtle) example of the prac- 
tice to which we have previously re- 
ferred with emphasis—that of employ- 
ing intense variety in unity of colour, 
as was remarked of Hook’s pictures. 
Hunt, however, far transcended Hook, 
representing as he did a most difficult 

hase of nature, such as, except pro- 
bably by Turner, was never even at- 
tempted, and by Turner himself with 
asuccess byno means comparable with 
his. This was particularly observable 
in the place where the angle or crest 
of the distant glen broke down to the 
sea level : here the colour was of the 
most — description imaginable, 
the soft light that seems to hang about 
semi-opaque jewels, such as turquoises 
and pearls, being the only image we 
can offer as a suggestion by which to 

ive an idea of the perfectly ineffable 
Beauty of its execution. 

Another admirable picture of the 
sea was by H. Moore, Royal Aca- 
demy, 157, “A White Calm after 
Thunder Showers,” where a beautiful 
effect was very exquisitely painted. 
This was a little work that received 
scarcely any notice, but from it alone 
we should augur far higher of the 
painter than his more ambitious 
efforts at other exhibitions would lead 
us to do, although there were marks 
of great promise in some of them. 
Mr. F. Danby, A.R.A., has been known 
for many years as an imaginative 
landscape painter, whose imagination 
sometimes ran away with his know- 
ledge of simple natural truth, so that 
impossible effects were often the re- 
sults ; but this year he has contrived 
to combine the highest qualities of 
impressiveness an tical feeling 
with the most literal and exquisite 
truth of colour, of effect, and of detail. 
The picture to which we allude was 
called “The Smuggler’s Cave,” (239, 
R. A.)—a stormy evening setting on a 
rocky coast, while the blood-red sun 

down behind heavy and purple 
racks of cloud far out at sea. These 
elements of the sublime and beautiful 
are, the reader will say, common 
enough ; but not common, however, 
was the beautiful iridescence of pale 
pearl tint which the faint weak light 
of the struggling moon cast into the 
sky, aren S pallor that was inex- 
ressibly terrible in its sweetness, like 
Ceeetr ooking on death, when the 
pure silver light fell on the hither 
sides of the waves that seemed gather- 


ing force for a dreadful tumult as they 
came rolling in long angry reaches into 
a little cove, and strove to climb the 
shore laboriously, but in a way that 
would, it was evident, soon be terribly 
wrathful. 

Sir Edwin Landseer was the only 
one of the R.A.s of long standing who 
came out with strength this year. 
His mostremarkable productions were 
a large cartoon drawing, in coloured 
chalks, of Highland deer, styled “Deer 
Stalking,” (800, R. A.); “The Maid 
and the Magpie,” (180, R. A.), an il- 
lustration of the old tale, pleased no 
less than this ; although the painting 
of a cow therein was quite equal to 
anything yet from his hand, yet the 
hides in the former picture were some- 
on perfect as they were unusual 
in the material employed. David 
Cox is another veteran, who, if he did 
not surpass himself, did, nevertheless, 
in his contributions to the “Old Water 
Colour,” maintain a well-earned and 
solid reputation. F. W. George, a 
nom de guerre of a famous and noble 
historical artist, a painter of the very 
highest rank and most singular talent, 
ee an example how a man of intel- 

ect can paint portraits, in those of 
Mrs. Nassau Senior and Miss Senior, 
(142, 167, R. A.). 

A man may evince superior feeli 
and talent in an etching to that which 
he has before done even in painting 
itself. Of this Hig ag go examples 
may be noticed: Mr. F’. Smallfield has 
got a reputation, in a small way, for 
pictures of small subjects, boys’ heads, 
girls playing with cats, and soforth ; 
but no one suspected him of - 
ing the slightest element of tragic 
power; yet, strange to say, a series 
of etchings made to illustrate Hood’s 
Poems, by the Junior Etching Club, 
brought out this latent gift; and his 
illustration to the “Ode to the Moon,” 
was full of depth of feeling and poe- 
try, and not less remarkable for deli- 
cacy and breadth of execution. The 
other example occurred in Mr. Arthur 
J. Lewis, a young landscape painter 
of growing reputation, who illustrated 
the “Ode to Autumn,” by a view of 
moonlight over a still lake, when the 
sky was as level and as still, but for 
the slow passage of some islands of 
white fire-like clouds across its depths. 
The brilliancy of the colour of these 
clouds was really a marvellous achieve- 
ment in etching, and showed how 
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much might be done with that some- 
what neglected instrument the needle. 
Mr. Rossitter illustrated “ Eugene 
Aram” in the same series, in a man- 
ner that deserved the highest praise 
and admiration, so much so that we 
almost doubt if his success therein is 
not the most notable mark of pro- 
gress in the highest department of the 
art designs that the year has brought 
forth. Not that we compare them 
with Wallis’s work; but in the latter 
case the artist was well known and of 
some experience, whereas in the for- 
mer, some mere boyish attempts were 
all that could be coupled with the 
name. A second remarkable young 
man is Simeon Solomon, brother of 
the well-known A. Solomon, a youth 
of sixteen, who with a picture at the 
R.A. and two drawings at the Winter 
Exhibition, showed that a new star 
was about to appear; deformed, how- 
ever, as is mostly the case, with crot- 
chets in execution that a little time 
will clear away. 

But the most remarkable man of 
all, amongst these juveniles, is T. 
Morten, three of whose pictures, at 
the Portland Gallery, gave delightful 
promise of a new humourist painter 
of the most singular power. e first 
“ Painting from Nature out of Doors,” 
543, showed the miseries of a devoted 

inter who studies direct from nature 

erself. He had pitched his easel in 
a sea-side village, and soon became 
surrounded with theamphibious popu- 
lation. One old woman with uplifted 
hands and motherly face talks to him 
vehemently; a cub of a boy whistles 
his loudest in his ear; a fisherman 
roars to a far-off comrade to come and 
look; a wretched, dirty brat bawls in 
an agony of fear and anger, because 
he has sat down upon and, of course, 
upset the hapless painter's bottle of 
vehicle ; another plays with his foot, 
two horrid girls have stuck themselves 
right in the way of his view, and stare 
with astonishing vigour. The poor 
student himself, fairly out of his wits 
with their annoyances, bends over his 
work, trembling with passion, and 
very likely, to judge by his expres- 
sion, to assault the whole group and 
run a-muck through the vil age. The 
character and design of all these 
was very admirably rendered. 

or were the other two povarns, by 
the same painter and in the same ex- 
hibition, remarkable for these 
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qualities : they were incidents in 
school-girl life. The one, “Don’t ery— 
have a bite of my apple,” showed how 
a dunce of a girl, sent again to learn 
her forgotten lesson, sits blubbering 
in her chair, the tears running down 
a rather dirty face, and carefully rub- 
bed in with dirty fingers—to her comes 
an affectionate companion, to admin- 
ister consolation in feminine fashion, 
by embracing the weeping culprit and 
offering solid sympathy, in the shape 
of a bitten apple, which is presented 
to the one eye visible of her distressed 
friend. The expression of this one eye 
was the cynosure of the picture, its 
opneieens look was really inimit- 
able, showing fully how successful the 
rude consolation was likely to be. 
The companion picture, styled “ Pro- 
tection,” showed how the patroness has 
brought the object of her regard to 
the schoolmistress, with an assurance 
that the difficult task has been mas- 
tered. Beyond all comicality was the 
look of the hopeful pupil, whose shock 
head of hair, rubbed up in her tear- 
ful paroxysm, stood horrent on her 
head, while her red eyes flamed with 
a new hope, mixing with the recollec- 
tions of former punishment and dis- 
grace. The besetting fault of these 
pictures was an offensive greenness in 
the flesh, but otherwise the colour of 
them was strikingly good—in the re- 
pentant pupil’s dress of deep blue was 
placed a bright orange marigold flower 
with such skilful a position as to ren- 
der the whole Seek 

entific tinting. 

With these must end our remarks 
on those pictures wherein the artists 
have either so improved as to become 
almost new men, which, with few ex- 
ceptions, has been the rule in the for- 
mer pars of our subject, or where new 
men have actually appeared, as in the 
case of T. Morten and Simeon Solomon. 
After these follow those works by 
painters of already established repu- 
tation, who have sustained the same 
and given interest to the various 
exhibitions. Mr. J. Phillip, A.R.A., 
sent seven pictures to the Royal Aca- 
demy ; the most remarkable of which 
was the “ Dying Contrabandista,” a 
scene of Spanish life, a work very 
remarkable for dramatic power, and 
although rather over-loaded, coarse, 
and onan in colour, still very vigor- 
ous and bold in that quality as it was 
in design and truthful expression. 


valuable for sci- 
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Mr. Phillip’s other paintings were ex- 
clusively of Spanish life, and displayed 
the same excellencies united with a 
highly successful representation of 
female beauty and character of a 
somewhat sultry order. From these 
subjects to one of a high religious 
theme, embodying great imaginative 
power, is a long step, but one we must 
take for the sake of that connexion 
which exists in contrast and direct 
“ contrarieties,” as Shakespeare and 
Sir Thomas Browne say. To Arthur 
amy painter of “ April Love,” let 
us then turn ; he sent to the Academ 
a picture of the Nativity, a work full 
of exquisite spirit and delicate execu- 
tion. The virgin kneels to her son, 
lying in the arms of an angel, a group 
of angels are gathered round, them- 
selves visible, and rendering visible 
the surrounding objects by the soft 
radiance that emanates from them. 
Nobly beautiful were the faces of the 
angels, and holily beautiful was the 
expression and action of the Virgin. 
he domestic subjects which will 
come into this section of our theme are 
few, for although there were very many 
good works of that class, yet those 
of highest merit were not numerous. 
J. Campbell, of Liverpool, sent a pic- 
ture to the Society of British Artists’ 
Exhibition, an oasis in a horrid de- 
sert of conventional stupidity and 
trash, which, although most offen- 
sively careless in execution, displayed, 
nevertheless, much strong dramatic 
wer. “The Wife’s Remonstrance” 
454) showed a wife entreating a ruf- 
nly poacher to abandon that way 
of life : there was a fine, rude, eloquent 
eage on her care-worn and squalid 
ace that remains in one’s memo 
with singular force; the husband, 
also, was finely conceived—a hard- 
hearted, stupid brute, whose shame 
covered itself with indignation at his 
partner’s words, to which he could 
not refuse conviction, although ob- 
stinate anger kept him in the old vile 
course. is was a finely-conceived 
picture, marred by unpardonable sins 
of bad drawing and want of finish. 
Mr. J. Clark’s little picture, “The 
Doctor’s Visit” (89, R.A.), represent- 
ing a physician’s visit to a delicate 
boy, who lies back languidly in a 
chair, behind which stands the nurse, 
listening with professional interest to 
the dialogue between the others. The 
boy’s face and expression were ex- 
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tremely good; hisheavy-weighted eye- 
lids speaking exhaustion and weari- 
ness under the tedium of long con- 
finement ; the disposition of his limbs 
spoke the lassitude of sickness well. 
Altogether, this little work would 
bear comparison with the best of its 
class; and, indeed, Webster’s execu- 
tion looked weak and pallid beside 
it; and we could not but prefer the 
conception of character by Mr. Clark 
to that by the Royal Academician as 
being more tender and sympathetic, 
fuller of suggestiveness—so to s 

and less obvious and limited in illus- 
trative and appositive matter, indi- 
cating an altogether larger man at 
work. This artist’s “ Sick Child” of 
last year, and a little picture this year, 
at the British Institution, well sup- 
ported our view of his character. The 
first appeared impressively at the lat- 
ter exhibition with “The Dead Rab- 
bit,” the great promise of which work 
has, we are happy to say, been more 
than sustained by those since pro- 
duced. That solidity of execution 
which Webster wanted has here 
been supplied ; and we have, besid 
the other superiorities of design an 
feeling. 

Mr. Carl Haag, whose effective 
water-colour paintings have gained 
him great reputation, appeared in 
force with a splendid drawing of a 
young lady’s head, styled the “ Biir- 

ermeister’s Tochter of Saltzburg” (23, 

.W.C.), which for conception was 
infinitely superior to the somewhat 
meretricious works he had hitherto 
brought forth, some of which indeed 
accompanied this at that exhibition. 
There - . fine pons ms, colour 
evinced in the employment of a gray 
tone in this woman’s head that 
showed how well the artist could both 
observe and arora Mr. Thomas 
Sutcliffe, a lan painter of Leeds, 
sent a study to the New Water-Colour 
Society, which for genuine truth of 
nature was unsurpassed in that fear- 
fully inane and feeble display of me- 
diocre works. This was numbered 
110, styled “ Light and Shade,” being 
a sunlight effect of a sultry day when 
the sky bore clouds of heavy purple. 
This was an unambitious little pic- 
ture, but one which we venture to 
predict will do its painter more credit 
than its more popular, because more 
showy, companions. 

We have barely room to note a 
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landscape by Vicat Cole, at the “Bri- 
tish Artists’ ” (sad misnomer), entitled 
“The Martyr’s Hill, Guildford,” a 
very admirable study from nature. 
— ius (we believe a young 
lady) sent to the R.A. a little thing 
whose minute execution and extreme 
fidelity were marvellous. This was 
numbered 945—a cat in a stable-loft, 
whose fur you might expect to see 
heave with her breathings, so true 
and delicate was it in texture and 
colour. 

The more unpleasing part of our 
work now approaches, which is to 
report of those painters whose work 
has been in the backward direction, a 
falling from their high estates—whe- 
ther justly placed as high or not, is 
another question. Foremost amongst 
these—perhaps we should say — 
in degradation, not descent—was Mr. 
Solomon Hart, R.A., whose “ Atha- 
liah’s dismay at the coronation of 
Joash” (79, R.A.) was a work so pro- 
foundly inane as truly to rise to some- 
thing impressive thereby. One was 
struck with awe at the pretentious- 
ness which could put such a work 
before the public at all, still less tell 
us that it was a representation of one 
of the most impressive scenes in the 
history of Israel. To enter upon a 
description of this picture would be 
impertinent; it is better to let the 
rubbish be forgotten, and, if possible, 
banish its horrors and absurdities 
from our memory. When Mr. A. So- 
a. oe of “Waiting for the 

erdict” of last year a we 
were in hopes that a a 
had applied his acquirements to a 
purpose evincing thought and manl 
intellect, for that was indeed an ad- 
mirable example of both. The meri- 
tricious clap-trap of two works by this 
artist at the R.A. this year deprives 
us of this hope, at least for a time, for 
we cannot wholly believe that the 
painter of that woman’s face who 
waited to hear her husband’s con- 
demnation, could long confine him- 
self to the silly folly of the “Lion in 
Love” —old and threadbare folly too 
—or give himself up to the sickly 
sentiment of the other work of his 
at the R.A. 

It would be cruel to put Mr. F. 
Tayler into the same yenanes with 
Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A.; but truly 
we must not omit to say that the 
newly-elected President of the Water- 
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Colour Society does repeat himself in 
the most flagrant manner, and the 

verty of intelligence often found 
in his pictures hitherto has become 
concrete and ordinary. 

Here let us conclude our report of 
the progress of art for the year with 
the hope that we have shown the 
existence of avery remarkableamount 
of talent amongst younger and ad- 
vancing artists; that although many 
veterans did not come before the 
public at all, the exhibitions were not 
short of interest ; and that, above all, 
a larger poets of the importance 
and ignity of their vocation is gain- 
ing ground amongst artists, so that 
more intelligent men enter theirranks, 
With this also comes the most signifi- 
cant fact that London alone contained 
and supported eleven exhibitions of 
pictures in the year, namely, the Royal 
Academy, the British Institution, Bri- 
tish Artists, National Institution of 
the Fine Arts, two Water-Colour So- 
cieties, the Female Artists, the Winter 
Exhibition, two exhibitions at the 
Crystal Palace, and that of Old Mas- 
ters’ works at the British Institution. 
Besides these, there were the French 
Exhibition, which from its frequent 
changes was as good as two displays ; 
the Art-Union Exhibitions of London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow; and three 
or four collections got together by 
picture dealers, all of more or less 
interest. 

In the way of sculpture, there was 
nothing done except the exhibition of 
the statue of Lord Hardinge, by Foley. 
This was a most excellent work. ‘. 
Mr. T. Woolner, whose splendid bust 
of the Laureate attracted so much ad- 
miration at Manchester last year, sent 
to the Royal Academy two bas-reliefs 
designed for the pulpit of Llandaff 
cathedral, that were really the only 
things in the way of high art apparent. 

Little or nothing has been Sos in 


the way of architecture after the t 
outburst in the competitive exhibi- 
tion of designs for new public offices: 
with these it is hardly our business 


to deal. In engraving, the most no- 
table fact is, that Mr. Simmonds has 
undertaken to produce Holman Hunt’s 
“Light of the World.” 
ane already endorsed Mr. Rus- 
kin’s high praise of this magnificent 
—— we shall to ren- 
er an account of it on its re-exhi- 
bition in the French gallery. That 
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we should do so is the more neces- 
sary, because, when before the pub- 
lic some years ago, the artist had 
not reaped the honour due for his 
marvellous effort, and, consequently, 
the work by no means held the high 
place it now does. A commentary 
upon it is the more apt, at the present 
time, from the circumstance that, in 
its progress, it must necessarily come 
sd the notice of the majority of 
our readers. That it is on progress 
through Great Britain most lovers of 
art will rejoice to hear. 

The picture displays Christ knock- 
ing at the door of an abandoned 
house—a door over which has grown 
the long strings of ivy, while at its 
foot the heavy armed and rigid 
bramble thrusts its long limbs and 
frost-reddened leaves over the ground 
and the steps of the door—and into 
a mass of nettles and other noisome 
weeds that have grown up about 
this porch, the type of a human soul 
abandoned and overgrown with vice. 
A bat om te —- 
amongst heavy ivy that hangs like a 
lnaintie—tho Tat the symbol of a 
false creed and ignorance that gropes 
foolishly in the dark. This dark is 
er eee by the light of a 
antern held in the hand of Christ— 
being the light of faith and redemp- 
tion He brings to the erring and 
hardened soul. The lantern itself is 
the Church, and is formed to express 
that by its Gothic design; the sides 
resembling windows of a church, and 
ita roof pierced in star-shaped openings, 
throu; i which the long rays of bright- 
ness from the light within streams 
forth. The lantern is bound round 
the hand of Christ by a chain, which 
signifies the close union between Him 
and the Church ; and being suspended 
from His hand—the hand that is 
scarred with the wound of the cross— 
shows the Church’s dependence upon 
Him. Christ is atall and noble 
figure, over whose shoulder falls a 
kingly robe, richly embroidered and 
ornamented, crimson as the royal 
colour, a royalty further oe 
the crown of gold upon his head, 
round about which goes the crown of 
thorns. The robe is held together by 
a jewelled ornament of a circle and a 
_— figure, between which, and as 
clasp between the two, is a cross, 
the signification thereof being that 
the cross is the bond between the 





old and the new dispensations, as it 
is also between heaven and earth. 
The square ornament is the Urim, as 
worm by the Jewish high priests, 
whereby they were enabled to ob- 
tain instruction respecting the acts 
of God and knowledge of the future. 
The jewels, as commanded, to be 
plncehas symbols—each of the twelve 
tribes by its appropriate gem—are 
inserted in this ornament according 
to the proper order of the law given. 
The jewels upon the cross and the 
circle are also appropriate and signi- 
ficant. Christ is ro in white, to 
signify now and perfect holiness. 

e knocks with his right hand upon 
the door. The approach to this door 
is through a deserted orchard, across 
which the Redeemer’s footsteps are 
the only track. The lofty fruit-trees 
are unpruned and grown wildly to 
waste; the fruits have fallen upon 
the ground lying to rot. The trees are 
the gifts of God to man, that should 
bring forth, with cultivation, rich 
profit for his soul and his fellow men : 
even they lie waste upon the ag 
falling useless in the early frost of 
the coming winter. 

Spicul, or spots of white frost, lie 
upon the glittering like fallen 
stars, and intimate the near approach 
of winter. Far off, lightening upon 
the horizon, soft rays rise as of 
the coming dawn, suggestive of the 
arising of religion upon the human 
soul. The giant boughs of the trees 
stand softly against this light. The 
eas part of the picture is the 

ead of Christ—a face so full of 
mournful pathos, so noble, so mourn- 
ful, and tender, that to describe it 
is fairly beyond words of ours. The 
eyes are awful with love and in- 
exhaustible mercy ; the forehead 
marked with intellect and kingly 
power ; the face pure, and sad, an 
godlike—godlike without haughtiness 
or pride ; nobly beautiful, yet not as 
the beauty of mankind ; unsearch- 
ably awful and calm, like a sea of 
the infinity of love, the eternity of 
everlasting and inexpressible godd- 
ness and glory. 

The reader will see how vainly we 
have struggled with heaped epithets 
to express the inexpressible—but that 
it should be inexpressible by words is 
the glory of painting above author- 
ship; when such is the case, be sute 
the work is infinitely full of thought, 
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and thought of the highest order. 
Not only in conception, as evidence 
of marvellous mental power in the 
artist, but in execution, is this picture, 
beyond question the finest production 
of highest art that England has yet 
produced. That it is so we are only 
too happy to bear testimony, and 
express the most unbounded respect 
and admiration for the talents of the 
painter, nor less to that noble use he 
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has made of these transcendent gifts 
in executing a picture of such pro- 
found thought, yet, like the text 
itself, so full of the utmost simplicity 
and homely pathos; for what can be 
more simple or more profound than 
“Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock: and if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come 
in to him and sup with him, and he 
with me.” 


RESOURCES OF MODERN WARFARE—SMALL FIRE-ARMS. 


Hap it not been for the invention of 
the bayonet, and its adaptation tosmall 
arm barrels, the stout yew bow might 
have continued for a while longer to 
holditsown. Not only wasitsuperiorin 
many respects to the more demonstra- 
tive, but also more unwieldy musket, 
its contemporary ; but apart from the 
bayonet (which, functionally speaking, 
is altogether a collateral thing), the 
bow for many occasions would have 
been a superior weapon to the smooth- 
bore or unrified musket, u 
adoption of percussion loc We 
believe, though’ we are not sure, the 
latter improvement would, even put- 
ting the ae out of consideration. 
have turned the balance slightly in 
favour of the gun. The bayonet was 
adopted very soon after the first em- 

loyment of the flint-lock. Hence- 
Forth there was no room for debate 
between the musket and the bow. 
The latter was a projectile weapon, 
and nothing else ; the former was a 
pike as we 

We thus bring our small arm 
records » ee eginning ¢ the 
eighteenth century. Having wi me 
the adoption of the bayonet and the 
flint-lock, we may consider the musket 
to have assumed its last and. most 
colsbented siete, It was the infantry 
weapon of Marlborough and Eugene, 
of ad Fritz, and Charles XII. ; of 
Wellington and Napoleon, and all 
the thronging crowd of panne 
warriors who rose out of the first F'ren 
Revolution. It was the weapon which 
won us the Indian Empire, and the 
abolition of > . oe ¥ 

ipita if it did not actually 

Pffec tate than Revolution. It is 
the weapon famili ly known. by the 
endearing epithet, ‘ 
weapon rough and imperfect though 
it was, by comparison with the modern 


to the bo 


Brown Bess,” a | 


Enfield, is consecrated by memories 
80 Garon, ~ if, = mee salman oh 
time they are destined to be equ 
they can scarcely be aie 
It will be perceived that we have vir- 
tually restricted the term musket to 
smooth-bore infantry guns. This re- 
triction is indeed just, embodying, as 
rifle guns do, points of construction and 
of function altogether peculiar. Apart 
from the lock there was really small 
scope for improvement in the smooth- 
re gun. ter it had been reduced 
in weight as far as was consistent 
with safety, its bore made accurate 
throughout, and its adaptation to the 
stock made perfect, so little remained 
to be done, if any thing, that armour- 
ers, pela occa de Dal 
to any change, imagining the last 
limits of improvement had been ar- 
rived at. smooth-bore infantry 
gun indeed is a very simple affair. 
iron tube plugged at one end; 
bored in such manner as may suffice 
for conveying fire to the charge, and 
behold! you have it. In the early 
days of gunnery, as now, ambitious 
armourers occasionally arose, who 
looked upon it asa clumsy expedient, 
that the charge destined to find its 
way to the breech should be thrust in 
at the muzzle. But the problem of 
breech loading, under any of its pos- 
sible modifications, was nota thing to 
be solved so readily. Perhaps, not- 
withstanding all the mechanical re- 
sources of our modern armourers, 
efficient breech loading would be an 
impossible problem, but for the aid of 
percussion powder. In point of fact, 
a smooth-bore musket is a weapon so 
crude and imperfect, that contrivance 
so elaborate as any form of breech- 
oading gun is thrown away upon it. 
_In acing, the history of any par- 
ticular mechanical application, one 
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often finds that discoveries, and the 
means of applying them, keep pace 
with each other. fiom was not long 
applied to motive purposes before the 
method was discovered of rolling 
wrought iron into plates, of which 
steam-engine boilers are now univer- 
sally made. The photographer com- 
plained that paper was too rough a 
surface to give effect to his delicate 
art—behold collodion, then just dis- 
covered, hurrying to the rescue. The 
m ical engineer cried out, that 
what with locomotives and sea-goin 
steamers, and land engines, and al 
the axles, spindles, cranks, pulleys, 
and other motive gear therewith con- 
nected, so greedy of oily matters, de- 
mand was fast exceeding supply, when 
the palm forests of Africa sent their 
rease to his aid ; and here, again, in 
ollowing out our history of small 
arms and their belongings, many dis- 
coveries are seen springing into exist- 
ence just when they are wanted, not 
presenting themselves before they 
could be of avail. 

The pet small fire-arms of present 
date would make sorry work with 
— as prepared in olden time. 

ancy one of the excavated “leaden 
sugar loaves,” which do deadly ser- 
vice in our caster, our elds, 
and our Minies, rammed down upon 
a tightly impacted lump of mealed 
~ er mingled with common salt ! 

et, anciently, gunpowder was really 
powder, it was not grained; and 
every chemist knows that common 
salt is the most ordinary, as well as 
the most noxious, impurity of unrefined 
saltpetre. The connexion between 
improvement of gunpowder, and im- 
vement of guns, is a matter which 

ee not had the attention it deserves. 

Of late several long-range illuminati 
have sprung up, desirous of teachin 
our war governors a few things wort 
knowing anent the deficiencies of the 
vaunted Enfield rifle. It is difficult 
for an inventor who takes suddenly to 
rifles—having been a stranger to that 
topic heretofore—to escape the con- 
clusion that long range is every thin 
for a military arm; that two smal 
arms being given, the one which shoots 
twice as far as another must be at 
least twice as good. Long-range 
amateurs, consider. The elements of 
success in accomplishing long ranges 


are heavy — great elevation, 
maximum possib! e elongation of pro- 
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jectile, and minimum diameter. Con- 
template the limits of each. 

Firstly, the limits of range possible 
to be effected by mere weight of 
charge are hemmed in by two restric- 
tions, each equally inimical to the 
soldier’s competence. The gun must 
not be too heavy, nor must the recoil 
be perceptible. Next, as concerns great 
elevation, the very longestshots which 
modern rifled small arms can make 
are accomplished at about thirty de- 
grees of elevation. Just reflect, now, 
on the height of curve which such 
elevation would give; consider how 
far above the heads of cavalry even 
a bullet from such a gun would fly, and 
how harmless, consequently, it would 
be during the greater part of its flight. 
Lastly, in point of fact, great elonga- 
tion of projectile involves all the pre- 
ceding conditions ; but a new condi- 
tion also follows in its train, equall 
unfavourable with any of the preced- 
ing to the requisitions of the soldier. 
Elongation of projectile involves di- 
minution of diameter ; and the latter 
involves the use of better, purer gun- 
powder than any at present employed 
in our military service. 

Rifle amateur illuminati, who call so 
noisily for stillincreased range, can have 
had but little to do with rifle shoot- 
ing. They talk of making good prac- 
tice at the distance of a mile or so. 
Let them shoulder a rifle, and try to 
steadily cover an object at that dis- 
tance ; the trial would be instructive. 

It may seem not a little extraordin- 
ary to such as have not much thought 
over the matter, that the French, to 
whom the “development and mili 
adoption of long-ranged rifles is attri- 
butable, should have recently arrived 
at the decision that the ability to 
shoot at objects beyond the distance 
of 600 metres is not advantageous in 
the case of an infantry small arm, 
and the power of doing so can be only 

uired by the sacrifice of other qua- 
lities, the preservation of which is of 
still greater importance. It is of the 
utmost moment, for ——_ that the 
trajectory curve described by a small 
arm projectile should rise at no part 
of its track above the head of a cavalry 
man, and, if eres not above the 
limits of the head of an infantry sol- 
dier. It is of importance, too, that 
aim may be taken with as little pre- 
vious calculation as possible, and the 
use of the minimum number of sights. 
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Diverging from gunpowder, we 
have gone to the brink of describing 
rifle guns; but in truth we must not 
dismiss gunpowder just yet. Anciently 
it was really powder, as we have seen ; 
afterwards the processof graining was 
discovered—grained powder, never- 
theless, not being used exclusively. 
So long as the rope match was the 
agent of ignition, grained gunpowder 
did not well serve the purpose of 
priming. Hence the musketeer had 
to burden. himself with two sorts of 
powder—one grained, for loading, as 
now; the other ungrained, called 
“touch” or “tutch” powder, for 
priming. 

To reduce gunpowder to the state of 
grains is no easy matter ; somefew me- 
chanical aids are necessary to accom- 
plish it well, which our ancestors did 
not possess. For this reason their 
grained gunpowder was much softer 
than ours—so soft that the writers on 
gunsof olden time give frequent direc- 
tions not to break the grains by too hard 
ramming. That was a point on which 
gunners were united ; but on another, 
concerning which we moderns are also 
united, our forefathers were divided, 
namely, whether there ought or 
ought not to exist wadding between 
powder and lead. Pretty shooting 
our forefathers must have made! 
On this point old Humphry Barwicke 
speaks in the affirmative, mentioning 
expressly that “he did not hold a 
mosquet or other piece of calivre to 
be well charged except charged with 
a convenient charge of powder, and 
some ends of matches or browne paper 
thrust downe thereon by y® scower- 
inge stick ; idem, other match ends 
thrust downe by y*® scoweringe stick 
upon ye balle.” 

Whenever the graining of gunpow- 
der might have been first practised, 
it must have tended to facilitate ig- 
nition, and in this way to have in- 
creased the strength of gun charges, 
the composition of powder remaining 
unchanged. Increased strength of 
charge must indeed have been re- 
quired, for the chemical composition 
of gunpowder, as given by early au- 
thors on that subject—Tartaglia, for 
example—is extant. The result must 
have more resembled squib composi- 
tion than modern gunpowder. 

Apropos of the weakness of ancient 
gunpowder, we may here, though not 
treating of cannon, throw in the re- 
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mark, that to this fact is chiefly attri- 
butable the ability to discharge with 
safety the enormous guns of antiquity. 
In these latter days, when nothing in 
the shape of a long gun seems possible 
to be cast having more than ten inches’ 
diameter, and fired with modern 
charges, the question naturally arises, 
how did people manage with the enor- 
mous guns of antiquity? How did 
the Turks manage with the great can- 
non they brought to bear on Byzan- 
tium? How did they continue to dis- 
charge “Mons Meg,” with the great 
gun of Ghent, and a dozen others we 
could mention? The reply is simply 
this : The powder was weak, and the 
gunner was contented if he could just 
bowl the ball out at low velocity. 

The charging of an ancient musket 

yas a tedious operation. Paper car- 
tridges are a somewhat modern affair. 
They were immediately preceded b 
the bandaliers,— a system which 
came into vogue during the reign of 
Charles IT.; and though facilitating 
the loading operation to some extent, 
were objectionable, owing to the dan- 
ger attendingthem. Being picturesque 
little things to look at, when carried 
by an old musketeer, they remained 
in vogue somewhat longer than war- 
ranted by their good qualities, and 
yainters clung to them longer still 
Cocaine of their prettiness. Banda- 
liers were little wooden boxes, each 
provided with a sliding top, each 
very much like the boxwood needle- 
cases owned by our grandmammas, 
and suspended from a belt. The latter 
was slung over one shoulder so that 
the bandalier boxes hung free. Each 
bandalier box held one charge of 
powder, but the ball was carried sepa- 
rately. Be it well understood now, 
that balls were not always the ac- 
credited form of projectile for muskets. 
Whether balls were or were not ex- 
clusively used for this purpose during 
the bandalier era, we do not know; 
but previously, in Elizabeth’s time, 
arrows were also fired from muskets, 
as testimony exists to prove. 

The ignition part of small arms is 
atopic which merits attention. What- 
ever be the excellence of a fire-arm, a 
small fire-arm especially, in other re- 
spects, it is on the manner of igniting 
the gunpowder charge contained, that 
its final efficiency will depend ; nay, 
more, certain arenes, such for exam- 
ple as the revolver in all its efficient 
ll 
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varieties, and the Ziindnadelgewehr, 
or needle-gun, are entirely dependent 
on one particular method of ignition— 
the detonating powder system, under 
one of its many applications. Revol- 
vers, indeed, were attempted, as we 
have announced, before the percussive 
era. They were miserable failures, 
however ; almost more dangerous to 
those who used them, than to those 
at whom they were aimed. 

The first means of ignition was the 
match,—no similitude, be it under- 
stood, to a certain curious thing of a 
by-gone age, the memory of which 
is now in the category of memories of 
“iguanodon and dodo,’—we mean 
the old brimstone match. Neither 
did the musket match own alliance 
with any member of the numerous 
family of lucifersand Congreves, which 
have superseded ‘“ Old Brimstone.” 
The musket match was exactly simi- 
lar to that universally employed to 
discharge cannon once, and even now 
sometimes. It consisted of a piece of 
rope dried by contact with quicklime, 
and afterwards, on some occasions, 
slightly impregnated with saltpetre. 
In dry weather the musketeer bore it 
loosely in his hand. If the day was 
rainy, he protected the match by pla- 
cing it inside his hat, or sometimes 
inside a tin perforated box. However 
carried, the lighted match was ex- 
tremely dangerous, and numerous were 
the accidents to which it gave rise. 

Very slight ingenuity would have 
suggested the expedient of attaching 
one extremity of the match to a fall- 
ing hammer, instead of plunging it 
down upon the priming by the unaided 
finger and thumb. With that sug- 
gestion originated the match-lock, 
very much the same as is employ- 
ed by oriental nations to this day. 
Next in the order of ignition schemes, 
comes the wheel or spanner lock; a 
grotesque thing enough to look at, but 
an undoubted improvement on the 
one which preceded it. Whoever 
desires a practical application of the 
spanner or wheel lock, need not wait 
long or go far out of hisway. When 
he hears some needy knife-grinder 
whirring away in the street, holding 
a dummy blade close to the revolving 
stone, and making the sparks fi 
furiously—the observer, we say, wit 
so correct a similitude before him, 
will have a very good notion of the 
old spanner-lock. Between the two 
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cases there was a difference however. 
The knife-grinder’s wheel is a stone 
wheel, and it revolves by the friction 
of a band. The gunner’s wheel was 
a steel wheel, wound up like the cylin- 
der of a watch, and revolving by the 
force of a spring, which the trigger 
pull set in motion. But whether a 
stone wheel grinds against steel, or a 
steel wheel grinds against stone, the 
final result is similar—a good shower 
of fire-sparks, favourable to the igni- 
tion of gunpowder. The rapidity of 
ignition, however, must have Gon less 
than with the old flint-lock of our 
boyhood or our fathers. Killing one’s 
adversary by lead and gunpowder, 
must have been a somewhat torpid 
operation then. One might have had 
to grind at him for some little time. 
“Don’t breathe,” say rifle instructors 
now, “pull with the second joint of 
your right forefinger, and hold your 
breath.” All very fine, gentlemen, in 
these latter days, when hanging fire 
is a thing unknown, and the picket 
speeds on its curve of death ere a 
second breath could be drawn if you 
wanted it; but supposing you had to 
srind at your enemy with a spanner- 
ock, what then? Talk of the nerve, 
the pluck of standing at twelve paces 
and touching a hair-trigger. ion 
sense; fancy the nerve one would have 
wanted to place himself at twelve 
paces from an adversary in mortal 
strife, and deliberately grind at him, 
he all the while grinding at you! 

As regards old spanner-locks, it 
must be remarked, that so much su- 
perior were they deemed to the ex- 
pedients which had preceded them, 
that under their favour, one-handsmall 
arms, pistols they must be denomi- 
nated by courtesy, came rapidly into 
vogue. They were specially used by 
German horsemen, and so effectually, 
that no reason is apparent to account 
for the secondary part which pistols 
now take in the equipment of cavalry. 
Authorities are now pretty well in 
accord, that to arm a cavalry soldier 
with a shouldered fire arm—a carbine, 
isa mistake ; and that the sooner car- 
bines are entirely discarded in favour 
of revolver pistols, the better will it 
be for the service. 

From the wheel-lock to the modern 
flint or fire lock is but slight. It took 
place in the reign of William; and 
with its adoption, the musket, as we 
have already announced, may be said 
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to have assumed its most celebrated 
historical phase. It was only in the 
year 1840, that the percussion-lock 
was adapted in our service to the 
infantry musket. The weapon was 
doubtless improved thereby, inasmuch 
as it less frequently missed fire, and the 
discharge more rapidly followed the 
trigger pull. Neverthelessthe smooth- 
bore percussion musket has few his- 
torical associations to endear it to our 
memory. With the exception of some 
exploits in China, India, and Affghan- 
istan, its achievements are not re- 
markable. It was, indeed, a spurious 
inversion of the less pretentious fire- 
lock, wherefore it does not commend 
itself very warmly to our sympathies. 

We would not wrong the memory 
of anybody knowingly, especially the 
memory of a divine. To the Rev. Mr. 
Forsyth the merit is attributable of 
substituting percussion powder for the 
sparks of flint and steel. The exact 
percussion material used by him was 
a mixture of chlorate of potash and 
sulphur; that mixture, however, hav- 
ing been found to damage the iron- 
work of both lock and gun, fulminate 
of mercury (the material of Orsini 
fame), was substituted in its place. 
The greater portion of fulminate used 
in England is manufactured in the 
Channel Islands, the low price of 
alcohol there—an agent ial in the 
preparation—being the determining 
cause. The frightfully explosive ma- 
terial is conveyed from the Channel 
Islands to England in canvas bags, 
packed in hampers. 

We cannot pause now to indicate 
the various means by which fulminate 
of mercury has been in different va- 
rieties of gun applied. Every body 
almost, knows that the percussion cap 
is the ordinary appliance ; but there 
are also percussion tubes, pellets, 
patches, and yet other forms, the two 
most ingenious of which are the May- 
nard primer, now adopted in the 
American service, and the cartridge 
of the needle-gun. The former con- 
sists of a flat helix, studded at even 
distances with little dots of fulminate 
and The helix being deposited 


in a bore just big enough to hold it, 
the act of corking drives out one end 
of it between the teeth of two cog- 
wheels, and deposits, without further 
trouble, one of the minute detonating 
patches immediately over the nipple. 
All that relates to the ignition part 
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of the needle-gun, must be deferred 
yet a while longer. 

Having now, by judicious pioneer- 
ing, succeeded in clearing our path of 
many obstacles which embarrassed it, 
we are in a position to deal with 
something more than a modification. 
We encounter a principle—a very in- 
teresting principle, too—that of the 
Tifle gun. 

Every soldier or sportsman knows 
that gunpowder even now—pure 
though the materials of gunpowder 
are, by comparison with what they 
were—fouls gun-barrels after a few 
discharges ; and, if we did not know 
it already, a soldier habituated to the 
old smooth-bore musket might tell us 
that, in order to insure facile loading 
under ali eventualities, the ball of a 
smooth-bore musket must be con- 
siderably smaller than the bore. It 
must have considerable windage—to 
use a technical phrase—and this wind- 
age was a fertile cause, amongst many 
others, of the wild shooting of the 
smooth-bore musket. It was clear] 
desirable that a bullet should not roll 
out from the barrel, as it necessarily 
must do if smaller than the latter, 
but that it should touch the barrel in 
every part of its exit. Pressed by 
considerations of this sort, it oc- 
curred to a gunmaker of Nurem- 
berg that he might obviate them to 
some extent, at least, by substitut- 
ing an angular or occasionally a 
grooved contour of barrel for the ori- 
ginal cylinder. 

By this means, the inventor argued, 
all the dirt and fuliginous matter will 
get into the angular crevices, the ball 
will fit tightly at all times, but never 
so tight that loading is impracticable; 
it will slide instead of rolling out ; the 
shooting will be certainly more cor- 
rect, if not farther. Herein lies the 
germ of the rifle gun. One can hard- 
ly term a barrel such as just described 
a rifle-barrel, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, seeing that the sides 
or grooves—one or the other might 
have been employed—went straight 
down from muzzle to breech, and the 

ball could not have spun round on 
emergence. Such guns often passed 
for rifles, nevertheless. The writer of 
this paper possessed one of Spanish 
make ; it was captured at Trafalgar. 

Some time subsequent to the Nu- 
remberg discovery—how long we 
know not, though the exact period 
ll 
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would be interesting to ascertain— 
barrels possessing the angular or 
grooved contour received the follow- 
ing important modification. The 
rifles, instead of proceeding straight 
down from muzzle to breech, effected 
a revolution more or less abrupt, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the maker. 
Even a novice in the matter of rifle 
arms and all relating to them, will 
og that a barrel such as we 
nd 


ave described, is a hollow screw, of 


wide pitch ; and it follows that any 
solid screw, accurately fitting it, must 
necessarily take the course of the 
thread. Wherefore, supposing the 
solid screw to be a leaden plug or ball, 
or any modification of leaden pro- 
jectile whatever, still granting it to 
fill the bore, to penetrate into all the 
inequalities of the latter, then, in 
passing from one end of the barrel to 
the other end, it must necessarily 
turn by so much as accords with the 
pitch of the hollow screw. Under 
the influence of gunpowder, the pro- 
gress of a ball from breech to muzzle 
would be so rapid that a spinning mo- 
tion would be imparted to it; and 
this spinning being retained through- 
out the trajectory, the projectile would 
have a tendency imparted to it of 
going well towards its mark. 

Here, then, was the rifle gun. There 
could be no doubt as to the superior 
accuracy of rifle guns. Sportsmen 
invariably adopted them ; most mili- 
tary nations adopted them to a cer- 
tain extent for official purposes ; but 
no one ever dreamed of employing 
rifles as the universal infantry fire- 
arm ; and the French declined to 
adopt military rifle guns at all. This 
is not extraordinary, when one comes 
to think about it. The only capa- 
bility of the rifle not possessed by an 
ordinary smooth-bore gun was capa- 
bility of more accurate shooting. If 
charged by the muzzle, it was far 
more difficult to load, and occupied 
more time in the operation than an 
ordinary smooth-bore gun; if loaded 
by the breech it became too complex 
for military purposes. In this half- 
developed state continued rifle guns, 
for a long period, until, simultane- 
ously in France, England, and Prus- 
sia, experiments took place, which 
have resulted in two distinct varieties 
of military arm:—the Ziindnadel- 

wehr for Prussia; the expansive 

ll system for England and France. 
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Ball, did we say? Balls or bullets 
will never be employed as projectiles 
for rifles by sensible people again ; 
the only balls now employed are 
conoids— something the shape of 
sugar loaves—but susceptible of much 
variety in this respect. By adopting 
a word into our service, coined by our 
transatlantic brethren, by writing the 
term “picket,” some little conve- 
nience will be experienced, and some 
few misnomers will be avoided. 

Anybody who has ever loaded an 
oldfashioned rifle gun, aided by all 
the cumbrous gear of mallet, patch, 
and heavy ramrod, may readily pic- 
ture to himself the disadvantage un- 
der which a soldier found himself 
when performing the same tedious 
operation. Tinkers mending a brass 
pan could hardly make more noise 
than a battalion of riflemen hammer- 
ing down their charges. This was no 
slight disadvantage to soldiers whose 
whereabouts ought not. to be discov- 
ered. Vainly was it that their rifles 
would shoot more truly than smooth- 
bore muskets: the riflemen stood 
great chance of being swooped down 
upon and dispatched before they 
could shoot at all. 

As we have mentioned, attempts 
to improve the rifle gun were com- 
menced at Nuremberg. The experi- 
ments to this end were prosecuted 
with greatest ardour in France, where 
also the first great success was ob- 
tained. What our own attempts re- 
sulted in may be observed in the two- 
grooved rifle, with belted ball. The 
pattern still lingers in the home de- 
pots of the 60th Rifles, we presume, 
and may be examined with some in- 
terest by the novice in these matters. 
The term two-grooved designates the 
most important characteristic of the 
rifle, fitting it to receive a bullet, 
around which extends a zone or belt 
of corresponding depth with the 
grooves. To some extent the oper- 
ation of loading was facilitated by 
this arrangement, but the belted ball 
was a projectile at variance with one 
of the commonest mechanical laws. 
A rotating body freely moving always 
tends to revolve on the shorter axis, 
wherefore a belted ball, very soon 
after its emergence from the gun, pre- 
sents its broadest side foremost—the 
most unfavourable condition to long 
range that can be conceived. The 
weapon was altogether a mistake; a 
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heavy charge was necessary to accom- 
plish an insignificant distance, and re- 
coil, that great bane to accurate shoot- 
ing, was the result of heavy charge. 
feantime the great problem re- 
mained unsolved. To modify rifles 
and rifle bullets so that the piece 
should be as readily charged as an 
ordinary smooth-bored gun—that was 
the ee. The Prussians en- 
tered upon a course of experiments 
which resulted in a solution of the 
ati 36 by an ingenious system of 
wreech-loading, the Ziindnadelgewehr, 
which we need not stop to describe 
just now; the French, on the other 
hand, attacked the problem from an- 
other direction, and what is more to 
the purpose, solved it. The manner 
in which the solution was arrived at 
presents some points of resemblance 
to the solution by Columbus of the 
problem of making the egg stand up- 
right on one end. If the proposition 
were to drop an apple dumpling into 
a quart pot loosely, and tighten it 
when there, the result could be effect- 
ed by giving the dumpling a squeeze. 

If a loosely fitting leaden bullet be 
dropped down into an uncharged gun 
barrel, and when there battered with 
an iron ramrod, the bullet will neces- 
sarily expand. Even if the gun be 
charged, a similar result will follow, 
provided the barrel be fashioned with 
that form of construction known in 
England as patent breeching. The 
expedient, however, of flattening a 
round leaden bullet thus was clumsy ; 
far better is a conoidal pellet adaptive 
to this treatment; better still if the 
conoid or picket be battered upon an 
iron onnll standing midway in the 
breech end of the gun barrel—a form 
of construction known in France as 
the carabiné @ tige, and which may 
be even now regarded the right arm 

ar excellence of the French service ; 
or though the celebrated Minie wea- 
pon has taken its place to some ex- 
tent, and would altogether supplant 
it were expense no object, the cara- 
biné a tige, we repeat, is still the rifle 
of the French infantry. 

As to this Minie system, it is one 
of the prettiest things imaginable. 
Every body almost knows what the 
peculiarity consists of; but for the 
sake of the few who do not, we will 
indicate it here. 

The picket being hollowed out at 
the base, an iron thimble is thrust 
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in, and when the gunpowder blast of 
discharge is applied, the thimble being 
forced up into the lead, expands it, 
fitting it tightly into the rifle furrows. 
Those unacquainted with the power 
of the force applied, may express 
astonishment that it suffices to the 
end; practical people, on the con- 
trary, know that it sutfices occasion- 
ally too well, the thimble sometimes 
being shot quite through the leaden 
picket, changing the latter from a 
conoid into a cylinder ; to avoid which 
accident, yet still retaining the dis- 
tinctive principle of Minie-shooting, 
we in our service, in the construction 
of pickets for the Enfield musket, 
substitute for the iron thimble a trun- 
cated conoid of hard wood. 

By adopting the expansive system, 
muzzle-loading rifles can be no less 
easily charged than ordinary smooth- 
bore pieces. The old musket will 
soon be in the category of brimstone 
matches, sedan chairs, the dodo, and 
link lights—a memory of the past. 
Instead of 100 or 150 yards being the 
limit to which a gun is able to shoot 
correct, 1,000 yards even is no ex- 
treme distance ; but we have written 
something about long range small 
arms already. 

A few words now about the Prus- 
sian form of small arm military wea- 
pon, the Ziindnadelgewehr, a needle- 
gun. It wassupplied to the Prussian 
infantry at a fabulous expense, and 
still by no means completely solves 
the problem of efficient breech-load- 
ing for a military gun. As to the 
principle of the needle-gun, nothing 
more simple. Some evening, when 
you find the lucifers won’t light—when 
you rub them unavailingly, and are 
on the point of throwing them away 
as incorrigible, try one expedient more 
—scratch them: if the end of a finger 
nail be sharp it may suffice, but a pin’s 
or a needle’s point will better serve 
the turn. It must be a ne’er-do-weel 
lucifer indeed which does not respond 
to that treatment; and it is equally 
efficacious on the explosive material 
of a percussion cap. Well, the phi- 
losophy of a needle-gun is this: a 
cap is countersunk in the base of a 
leaden picket, and the picket thus 
armed is attached to a powder car- 
tridge. Shifting our ideas to the gun 
itself, we find it opening by a sort of 
trap-door, into which the cartridge 
may be thrust. The trap-door being 
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now closed, a certain spring having 
been previously pulled back, the gun 
is ready to be fired. The act of pull- 
ing the trigger liberates the spring, 
and the spring darts forward a needle, 
which, plunging through a little hole 
in the breeching, perforates the ma- 
terial of the cartridge, and ends by 
impingeing witha half-thrusting, half- 
scratching motion against the percus- 
sion cap. The latter ignites of course 
and explodes the powder. The needle- 
gun is more ingenious than powerful, 
and more dangerous than either. 
When a little foul, its trap-door slide 
becomes exceedingly difficult to open, 
so that the time of charging is upon 
the whole longer than might be anti- 
cipated ; besides, it easily leaks fire 
at the joints, to such a degree that it 
no longer admits of being discharged 
from the shoulder. During the Schles- 
wig-Holstein campaign it is reported 
that the Prussian soldiers using the 
Ziindnadelgewehr, were under the ne- 
cessity of discharging their pieces 
after a time from under the arm, no 
longer being able to shoulder them 
because of the escape of flame @ terge. 
Looking at the various forms of 
which the rifle gun is susceptible, and 
considering the excellence of the pre- 
seut Enfield specimen, it did not seem 
likely awhile ago that any considerable 
departure from that pattern would be 
effected. Until quite recently the 
,0int was taken for granted that the 
Enfield pattern, better than any other, 
accorded with the rough and not very 
jure gunpowder employed in our mi- 
itary service. That the gunpowder 
in question should be capable of doing 
efficient duty in connexion with rifles 
bored on Lancaster’s principle, seemed 
to our military authorities the most 
unlikely thing possible; nevertheless 
the experience of a company of artil- 
lery, armed provisionally with Lan- 
caster’s weapon, stated the reverse so 
completely, that we have reason to 
believe the oval-bored Lancaster rifle 
will altogether supplant the Enfield 
in the military service of our country. 
As regards the oval-bored rifle, the 
following description may serve to 
render its construction intelligible to 
all whom the thingconcerns :—Fancy, 
then, a two-grooved rifle, the grooves 
of which are so exceedingly exagge- 
rated that the result is no grooves at 
all—a somewhat paradoxical result, it 
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seems, when the eye first alights upon 
our descriptive words ; but slight con- 
templation makes all manifest. Two 
grooves, thus enlarged further and 
further, end in the production of an 
oval. This gentleman, Mr. Lancaster, 
is a Corypheus in what relates to re- 
fined improvements in gunnery. His 
last essay consists in the use of an 
alloy of aluminum and copper, for 
gun metal. Combining the hardness 
of steel with three tines the tenacity 
of gun-bronze, being, moreover, un- 
altered by contact with the results of 
gunpowder inflammation, the alloy 
does indeed promise to be a great 
boon. Brilliant-looking things guns 
made of it will be, for the aluminum 
in alloy is exactly like gold to look at. 

The revolver principle, which has 
risen to such high development in 
pistols during the last ten years, merits 
a few words of special recognition. In 
a crude and very dangerous state re- 
volver pistols were not unknown 
during the epoch of wheel-locks. We 
have seen more than one dating so 
far back as the time of Henry VIII. ; 
but it was reserved for Colonel Colt 
to make the revolver a safe and effi- 
cient weapon, simple enough withal 
to admit of adoption by the naval 
and military services. Formany years 
the revolver pistols of Colt took pre- 
cedence of all other revolvers. There 
could be no doubt about it. How- 
ever, the system of Adams seems now 
to be preferred, combining as it does 
the safety and accuracy of Colt’s with 
greater rapidity of action. The re- 
volver principle, though efficient in 
pistols, and to a less degree in small 
carbines, is totally unadapted to the 
genius and necessities of an infantry 
small arm. The mechanism cannot 
withstand the explosive force of the 
quantity of gunpowder necessary for 
charging the latter. The problem of 
manufacturing a safe and efficient 
breech-loading large small-arm is 
easily solved, whenever the expense 
of a peculiar cartridge is no object ; 
but when a whole military service 
comes to be cared for, then is the dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless, if the expansive 
system of muzzle-loading did not ac- 
complish nearly all that‘a soldier can 
desirein the way of giving him an effi- 
cient fire-arm, we believe one of the 
many systemsof breech-loading would 
be equal to the emergency. 
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Supper was over in Bryan Canavan’s 
house. The last rays of the setting 
sun came brightly through the open 
doorway ; a blackbird’s shrill whistle 
sounded loudly from without: lazily 
slumbered the fire on the hearth : one 
or two hens strutted about, picking 
up tiny morsels from the floor, while 
a few more were already perched on 
the black rafters above. Bryan him- 
self, a man seventy years old, small 
and thin, but wiry, with hair still as 
black as the raven’s wing, sat near the 
fire, looking before him with a fixed 
and somewhat stern gaze. His elder 
son, Hugh, a remarkable-looking de- 
formity—short and broad, with a 
hunch back, a face of almost hideous 
ugliness, and hands and feet which 
might have suited a giant, sat smok- 
ing carelessly on a low seat; while 
his younger brother, Barney, a hand- 
some young mati of six-and-twenty, 
leaned, in asomewhat desponding atti- 
tude, against a large wooden chest 
that stood beside the dresser, and ex- 
actly opposite the door. A silence of 
some minutes had reigned in the 
house : at length Bryan spoke. 

“No, no, it isn’t a thing I'll ever 
give into, the eldest must marry afore 
the youngest; that’s the maxim I'll 
always hould to.” 

“ Tt?snonsense, then, in my opinion,” 
said Barney, heaving a sigh. 

“Tt’s what was always done in the 
family, an’ I’ll keep to it,” returned 
the old man. “Unless Hugh looks 
out for a match for himself I'll not 
countenance a dauther-in-law by any 
manes.” 

“Find me out a nice girl, Barney, 
an’ maybe I’d see what I'd do for 
ye,’ said the hunchback, removing 
his pipe from his mouth ; “I wouldn’t 
have no objections to marry if there 
was ever a handsome young woman in 
the place that I'd take ; but the sorra 
won I know worth lookin’ at.” 

“Tt’s full time ye were settled, 
then,” remarked Barney. “Shure 
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you're goin’ on two-an’-forty last 
Christmas.” 

“'He’s time enough,” growled old 
Canavan, who, besides being too mi- 
serly to wish to give his sons such por- 
tionsas might be expected of him were 
they to marry and settle in homes of 
their own, had a particular prejudice 
against the matrimonial state, as his 
own married life had not been a happy 
one, 

A considerable amount of money be- 
ingin his possession, his sons were very 
much in his power, neither of them 
daring to disobey him in any matter 
of importance ; and though the young- 
er one, Barney, had been in love for 
the last three years, he was in too 
great awe of the old man to marry, 
as the latter always declared he never 
would consent to his union unless 
Hugh was provided with a wife first. 
The idea that it is a serious breach of 
etiquette for younger brothers or sis- 
ters to marry before their elders is 
very common among many portions 
of the Irish peasantry, and probabl 
old Canavan thought his bisa 
son had very little chance of ever 
getting a helpmate. 

“* Now, father, are ye shure ye’d let 
me marry itself, if I was willin’?’ 
asked Hugh, after a pause. 

“Ay would I; so you may thry as 
fast as ye can for a wife; an’ then Bar- 
ney's time ’ill come in the right place. 
I'll never be unraisonable, an’ I'll ne- 
ver break me word.” 

Barney looked over somewhat hope- 
lessly at his deformed brother. 

“Would any woman take him,” he 
mentally inquired. ‘“ An’ he so par- 
tickler, too ; nothin’ ’ill suit him but a 
downright beauty of a girl. Oh, 
musha !” and he leaned more heavily 
than ever against the chest at his 
back, while a hundred wild fancies 
came rushing through his brain as he 
conteunalaten: with dreamy eyes, the 
prospect from the open doorway. 
Standing upon one of the highest 
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points of Garranisky, a townland ly- 
ing on the borders of Cavan, Ferma- 
nagh, and Monaghan, the Canavan’s 
house commanded an extensive view 
of the surrounding country. Imme- 
diately beneath it was stretched a 
wide extent of bog, bounded on the 
right by hills gradually fading from 
bright green to a hazy azure hue ; on 
the left lay flat meadows and potato 
patches. There were three or four 
oe visible in different directions, 
their still waters flashing in the sun- 
light. In the distance, northwards, 
could be discerned the spire of the 
church of Clones, rising in a dim nar- 
row point to the sky ; westwards was 
visible the fort of Enniskillen ; while 
to the south rose the emerald hills of 
Cavan. The cabins of the various in- 
habitants of the townland were scat- 
tered about: some lying isolated in 
the immediate vicinity of the bog 
standing in groups of twos or 
threes on rugged heights. One or 
wo presented an aspect of neatness 
and comfort; but the greater portion 
were only remarkable for their dismal 
filthiness. Among the few clean look- 
ing cabins, were those of the Widow 
Conlan and Tom Gallagher. That of 
the former stood alone on a rising 
ground, with a few wild roses and 
some woodbine climbing over its walls, 
while a cage, with a thrush twittering 
in it, was hung outside over the door ; 
the other was surrounded by a neat 
garden, evidently well cultivated, 
though Tom was a notorious game- 
ster, attending all cock-fights and 
other sports in the neighbourhood. 
He was likewise a great politician, and 
generally looked upon as a “know- 
ledgeable” individual. The cabin of 
the Winters’ family stood rather low, 
and was old and dark looking: from 
a rude mud chimney the smoke was 
ascending by great puffs into the still 
air ; the walls at the base were mossy 
and damp, and the roof was covered 
with black thatch and tufts of grass, 
mingled with tall weeds, now fiour- 
ishing luxuriantly ; in a pool outside 
the door, paddled some young ducks, 
all yellow and downy, with the hen 
mother watching them somewhat fret- 
fully. Norah Winters, a tall hand- 
some young woman about twenty-five, 
finely formed, with a dark complexion, 
regular features, and remarkably bril- 
liant eyes, stood in the doorway, in a 


others 
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leaning position, with her bare arms 
folded, contemplating the scene be- 
fore her, and occasionally raising her 
eyes to the point where the Canavans’ 
house stood. Still further down, in 
the midst of the bog, lay an isolated 
cabin, smaller and still drearier look- 
ing than that of the Winters’. No 
smoke was issuing from its roof, and 
the door was fastened by a hasp and 
yudlock. This was the residence of 
fick Brogan, a solitary individual 
whose wife and children had deserted 
him about two years ago. One fine 
morning on awaking from slumber he 
found them gone—he knew not where, 
but report said they went to England, 
his ill-temper and unkindness having 
driven them to this step. For the 
last few days Mick had been away 
from Garranisky ; but no one, as yet, 
had remarked his absence, except per- 
haps the Canavaiis, who pitied him in 
his loneliness, and at whose house he 
generally found a welcome, and what 
was of more importance to him—a 
supper—when he walked up there in 
the evenings. 

As Barney continued to gaze with- 
out, he soon beheld the figure of Mick 
coming wearily up the hill, and pre- 
sently he entered the house. He was 
aman about sixty, rather short, slight, 
and stooped, with grizzled hair, a very 
wrinkled face, and peculiar black eyes, 
deep set and shrewd looking, with 
a decided touch of malice in their ex- 
pression. 

“God save all here!” he exclaimed, 
glancing at the table, which had al- 
ready been divested of all trace of the 
late meal. “Tve had the long walk 
of it anyhow.” 

“Where were ye at all these three 
days back?” inquired Bryan. 

‘Above at Donoughcloon, then,” 
said Mick, flinging himself on a seat 
with a weary air. 

“What in the world brought ye 
there ?’ demanded Nancy Lynch, old 
Canavan’s married daughter, a tall, 
ungainly looking woman with a bitter 
cast of face, who now emerged from 
an inner room, bearing a sheaf of green 
rushes, very fresh and fragrant, which 
she commenced peeling with nimble 
fingers. 

“ Not a hap’orth but death tuk me 
in it,’ answered Brogan. “John 
Nickle an’ his wife’s both gone, and 
they didn’t lave their daughthers 
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worth twopence. With all the money 
John got from his father, he died as 
poor a man as I am myself this 
minnit.” 

There was something of triumph in 
the expression of Mick’s face as he 
spoke the last words: his eyes were 
fixed upon the floor—his lips com- 
pressed grimly. 

“Well that’s a good thought any- 
how,” said Nancy Lynch, as a slight 
sneer played upon her countenance ; 
“ve ought to be glad he didn’t thrive 
betther.” 

“T don’t say I’m glad,” returned 
Mick, now raising his eyes ; “ but ’m 
thinkin’ o’ the folly it is fora man to 
be scrapin’ an’ savin’ his money all 
his life, to lave it in the end to them 
that ’ll make it fly like snow afore 
the sun.” 

As he spoke, Brogan glanced at old 
Canavan, who gave a slight cough. 

“ What’s Jolin Nickle’s daughthers 
goin’ to do now ?” asked Nancy, after 
a pause. 

“One o’ them’s going off at onst to 
America, to her mother’s brother, and 
I’ve axed the other to come an’ stop 
awhile with me here in Garranisky.” 

“They're handsome, aint they, 


Mick?” said Barney, endeavouring to 
rouse himself from his depressed state 


of mind. 


“They couldn’t be bet as to looks ;” 
replied Brogan, butthe sorra too much 
They’re as 
simple as childher about doin’ a hand’s 
It’s ladies their 
father thought they'd be, I warrant.” 

Mick laughed, and his black eyes 


wit aither of them has. 


turn for themselves. 


twinkled. 


“* More’s the pity 0’ them now, then,” 
10 went on peeling her 


said Nancy, w 


rushes more swiftly than before. 


Bryan now desired her to prepare 
some supper for Mick, which she did 
with a very bad grace, flinging a score 
of potatoes noisily into a small iron 
pot, which she eee the fire with 

aving done this 
she began to dip her rushes in grease 
to render them available as candles, 
laying each one to cool across the 


grim dexterity. 


spout of a kettle. 


John Nickle, the individual alluded 
to by Mick Brogan, was his half-bro- 
ther, who had lately died, leaving his 
two daughters in very destitute cir- 
Mick had never liked 
John, who was much younger than 


cumstances. 
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himself, and the favourite of his mo- 
ther. Even in boyhood he regarded 
him with envy, and in later years, 
when he won the affections of the 
girl whom he himself loved, this ill- 
feeling on Mick’s side increased : he 
never forgave his brother, and after 
the marriage of the latter all inter- 
course ceased between them. When 
news reached Mike, however, that 
John and his wife had both been sud- 
denly carried off by fever, he repaired 
to Donoughcloon, in the county Mo- 
naghan, where Nickle had carried on 
the business of a miller, to find out in 
what circumstances they had left their 
children—influenced more by curiosity 
than any other feeling. He found 
them quite as poor as the most vindic- 
tive heart could have wished, John 
having died very much in debt, which 
rendered it necessary that his effects 
should be sold off to pay his creditors. 
Later in the night, when Brogan 
had caten his supper and fully de- 
scribed the miserable state in which 
he found his nieces at Donoughcloon, 
the Canavans were surprised, and by 
no means pleased, at the arrival of an 
unexpected visiter. This was Dan 
Lynch, the husband of Nancy, an in- 
dividual who led a roving life, and 
was supposed to be often engaged 
in nefarious pursuits. The fact of his 
being a “Connaught man” rendered 
him obnoxious in the eyes of the 
Garranisky people, who, like many of 
their neighbours, regarded the natives 
of that province with fear and dis- 
trust. Dan was certainly not of pre- 
possessing appearance: he was about 
forty-five, of a muscular frame, with 
bushy hair and large coarse features, 
scarred in many a spot from wounds 
received in various frays at fairs and 
elsewhere. His advent cast a gloom 
over every one in the house, as he ne- 
ver made his appearance there except 
when he came to crave money from 
his wife or father-in-law. Indeed so 
dull did the company become that 
Mick Brogan soon took his departure, 
and by the light of the spring moon 
trudged wearily over the low meadows 
and marshy spots of ground that led to 
his own home, in the midst of funereal 
looking turf clamps. Flinging him- 
self on his bed he was soon asleep, 
dreaming of times long vanished— 
times of his early love and hatred. 




























THE sound of many voices uplifted in 
mournful wailing awoke the echoes 
of the hills and dells of Donoughcloon 
—now sinking toa scarcely audible 
murmur—now swelling out into wild 
bursts of sorrow. It was about six 
o'clock in the spring morning, and a 
stream of people, men, women, and 
children, were passing onwards in 
procession, winding round rugged 
heights, and descending into de 2p val- 
leys. It was not a funeral. In the 
north of Ireland the burial of the pea- 
sant dead is unattended by the keen- 
ing that usually signalizes the cere- 
mony in the western portions of the 
island ; there was no coffin to denote 
the presence of a corpse among the 
mourning band. Why did they sor- 
row, then ? Simply because they were 
2» body of emigrants, accompanied by 
their nearest and dearest friends, 
from whom they were soon to be 
separated, setting forth from the land 
of their birth, which most of them ne- 
ver expected to behold again. There 
were gray-headed old men walking 
beside sons whose faces they knew 
full well would be seen no more of 
them after that day, till the mighty 
gathering together of long parted 
friends on the resurrection morn. 
There were children, with sturdy limbs, 
dressed in fustian garments, barehead- 
ed and barefooted, each carrying his 
or her little bundle—boys scarcely 
distinguishable in attire from girls ; 
there were lovers exchanging low- 
spoken promises with sorrowing sweet- 
hearts, who must be abandoned for an 
indefinite period ; there were mothers 
with featuresset in grimness, Spartan- 
like, uttering no word of lamentation 
as they moved on beside sons and 
daughters whom duty obliged them 
to send to adistant land. Oh! many 
an aching heart was beating there— 
great mournful crowd! 

Two young girls, neatly dressed, 
walked silently together, a little apart 
from the rest of the band: they were 
both pretty, and of an appearance 
rather more respectable than that of 
the generality of their companions, 
though few among the emigrants were 
as poor as these orphan sisters, who 
were Mick Brogan’s nieces, Hannah 
and Rosy Nickle. The elder one was 
setting forth on her way to America, 
and her sister was accompanying her 
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as far as a certain point where the 
emigrant band and their friends were 
to separate finally. As the great body 
of people pressed forwards, many ¢ 
salutation was exchanged between 
them and labourers in the fields by the 
wayside. More than one man, lean- 
ing on his spade, watched the moving 
mass winding its dark length onwards, 
with a sad misgiving that “the ould 
stock ’id soon be clane gone out 0’ the 
counthry anyways !” 

A sudden stillness prevailed among 
the crowd as the halting place came 
within view, and then one great cry 
rent the air—the cry of a hundred 
united voices, followed by moans and 
lamentations of the wildest descrip- 
tion. When the noise had partially 
subsided, adieus among the calmer 
portion of the people were made. 

“ Good-bye, father,” said a stern- 
looking man of five-and-thirty, as he 
shook his white-headed parent by the 
hand; “you an’ I 7ill never meet 
again on this side o’ the grave.” 

“Good-bye, Jerry,” spoke the father 
in tremulous accents ; “ an’ remimber 
to surely sen’ home as much money as 
ill bury me.” 

“* Never fear,” rejoined the son ; “ it 
ill be me first thought.” 

Pale, trembling, faint with the bur- 
then of their silent grief, the sisters, 
Hannah and Rosy, now bade each 
other a last farewell, the elder one im- 
ploring the other to behave dutifully 
to their uncle Mick when she went 
down to Garranisky. 

“ Never fear, Hannah,” replied the 
young sister, mournfully, “1’ll strive 
to plaze him every way I can.” 

And so they parted—uttering no 
shrieks, no despairing moans, but 
heart-stricken, nevertheless. With- 
out returning again to Donoughcloon, 
Rosy, having so made her arrange- 
ments previously, directed her steps 
towards Garranisky, which lay about 
twenty miles off. Her walk was a 
dreary one, for the country became 
wild and desolate in the extreme as 
she penetrated farther and farther 
towards her destination, and over her 
heart hung a strange presentiment of 
evil. It was necessary for her to walk 
without intermission, as the days were 
still short and-the distance great. 
Fearful of being overtaken by night 
while still on her journey, she hurried 
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on, seldom pausing to rest on the way. 
All the day the sun had shone forth 
brightly, gilding rocky heights .and 
deserted moors, glancing on lok bog- 
pools, beaming smilingly upon rugged 
dusty roads, yet only making the pros- 
pect always seem more dreary, the 
land more deserted. Weary, foot-sore, 
full of apprehension, the girl felt at 
length obliged to slacken her pace. 
When the sun had set, she was still 
far from Garranisky. Afraid of going 
astray, and unable to meet any one of 
whom to inquire the way, she beheld 


A MAN of hideous ugliness, hunch- 
backed, with a singular expression of 
eye, and a head of enormous size, met 
her wondering gaze. Her start and 
evident horror was not lost upon the 
curiously formed individual, who re- 
turned her look with one of a more 
complimentary character as he bade 
her good evening. 

“ Good evenin’ kindly,sir,” answered 
Rosy, who being doubtful whether 
she wasnotaccosted by“ nothiw’ right,” 
was afraid not to seem respectful. 

“Are you goin’ far to-night !” he 
asked, 

“Tm goin’ as far as Garranisky, in 
the parish o’ Drumkleen,” she replied, 
as boldly as she could. 

“ Garranisky, is it? Shure I know 
the same place well,” returned the 
stranger, “it’s there Pm goin’ meself 
this minnit.” A horrible grin, that 
struck the girl with terror, accom- 
panied these words ; and her fears of 
her companion’s supernatural charac- 
ter were not lessened when he further 
intimated that he knew she was Mick 
Brogan’s niece, Rosy Nickle, who was 
going to ‘stop a while’ with him at 
Garranisky. 

“Me an’ Mick’s good friends,” con- 
tinued the hunchback. “Ye might 
have heerd him spake ov Hugh Cana- 
van.” 

“T don’t mind that I ever did,” re- 
plied Rosy, who would not tell a lie 
even under fear of being bewitched or 
spirited away. 

“Well, ’m Hugh Canavan, then ; 
an’ if ye like I'll give ye a lift on the 
cart the rest o’ the way—it’s five mile 
yet to Garranisky, an’ ye wouldn't be 
there, walkin, till dark night.” 

Afraid of her strange looking com- 
panion, and yet equally afraid of being 
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the first shades of night gathering 
over the face of the country. The 
hills far off grew indistinct, the air 
became cool, the bog-lands waxed still 
more dusky and sombre ; uncertain of 
the direction she was taking, she was 
going on slowly, when the sound of a 
cart coming on from behind struck 
upon her ear. She stopped when it 
was near her, and turning round be- 
held, seated in it, a strange looking 
individual, whose appearance made 
her start in surprise. 


left alone on the wild lonely road 
where she stood, Rosy thought it well 
not to refuse this offer of convey- 
ance, and, trembling, allowed herself 

to be assisted on the cart—having 

first hastily grasped the beads in her 

pocket, as a talisman against evil. 

Hugh seemed anxious to make her 

comfortable, placing a little mound of 

straw as cushion for her, and throw- 

ing a pair of empty sacks over her 

feet to protect them from the chill of 
the night air. As the stars came 

out dotting the sky, and the wind 

sighed mournfully over the dreary 

bogs which still formed principal 

features in the country through which 
she was passing, the young girl fell 
into a sad train of thought, dwelling 
on recollections of the past, mingled 
with thoughts of her sister from whom 
she was now so far separated. While 
she thus meditated, she was not aware 
that the eyes of the deformed man 
were often turned upon her with a 
curious gaze. 

“Tt’s like ye have left somebody 
you're thinkin ov at Donoughceloon ?” 
he observed at length with a twink- 
ling light in his deep set eye. 

The girl smiled sadly, shook her 
head positively, and then relapsed into 
her reverie, which the hunchback did 
not again endeavour to interrupt. He 
became wrapt in thought himself, like- 
wise, and his eye, losing its habitual 
expression, looked dreamily straight 
before him, while he allowed his 
horse to plod on as it chose, bobbing 
its shaggy head up and down with a 
weary air as it went forward. Thus 
almost in total silence, the rest of the 
journey to Garranisky was completed. 

y moonlight, Rosy Nickle first looked 
upon the townland, and the sight she 
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beheld was inexpressibly dreary. The 
houses within view seemed deserted ; 
the doors were all closed; the fires 
evidently out, though it was still 
early in the night. No light gleamed 
through any window or door chink. 
On arriving as near as it was possible 
to bring the cart to Mick Brogan’s 
cabin, Hugh soon discovered that the 
door of the house was loeked, and he 
was wondering what could be now 
done, when he observed his brother 
and Norah Winters approaching. 

“Who’s this you’ve got here ?’”’ de- 
manded Barney, taking a sharp look 
at Rosy’s fair face. 

“Tt’s a wife ve brought home,” 
replied Hugh, winking at Norah, who 
burst into a husky strange laugh. 
“Tsn’t she jist a match for me?” 

Barney did not seem to enjoy the 
joke particularly, and Rosy fixed her 
blue eyes rather pityingly on the de- 
formed man, whom she was at last 
satisfied to look upon as a miserable 
human being—an outcast among his 
fellow-mortals. 

“Tl houl’ ye Mick Brogan’s above 
at the wake-house,” said Norah Win- 
ters, in answer to Hugh’s inquiry, as 
to where that individual was. 

“Tt’s like he doesn’t think much ov 
her,” whispered the hunchback, point- 
ing to Rosy’s figure in the cart, “ whin 
he wouldn’t stop at home for her.” 

“The sorra ha’porth the same man 
cares for but a bit to ate,” returned 
Norah in the same low tone, while 
she again indulged in one of her pe- 
culiar hoarse laughs. 

There was acurious mixture of sel- 
fishness, stupidity, and, withal, a con- 
siderable amount of cunning in the 
composition of Norah Winters. Be- 
longing to a family whose members for 
generations had been remarkable for 
dulness of comprehension, she was at 
present the most gifted, both in per- 
sonal and mental qualities, of those 
living. Her brothers were still more 
slow of comprehension than herself, 
and her only sister was an idiot. Her 
beauty was of a type not often seen 
among the low order of Irish peasants; 
her face being classic in feature, and 
brilliant in its rich, dark colouring. Of 
a temper in general nearly as slow as 
her comprehension, this young woman 
was capable, nevertheless, of being 
roused to a pitch of passion, fierce an 

wild as that of a savage. It was to 
her that Barney Canavan had so long 
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been passionately attached, and there 
was no one in the townland of Gar- 
ranisky, whom his father would not 
rather have allowed him to marry. 
Finding she could meet her uncle no- 
where else, Rosy suffered herself to 
be persuaded to accompany the two 
Canavans and Norah to the “ wake- 
house,” which lay at a considerable 
distance, being situate at the western 
extremity of Garranisky. The young 
girl having always led a very retired 
life at Donoughcloon, where she never 
was permitted to attend dances, wed- 
dings, wakes, or funerals, felt very 
nervous as she came near the scene of 
festivity; but Hugh Canavan who very 
quickly discovered her ignorance of 
the world, made himself as agreeable 
as he could, joking and laughing all 
the way up to the house, while she, 
fearful of offending him by look or 
word, tried to smile graciously upon 
him, though in her heart she thought 
him the most forbidding looking object 
ever her eye rested upon. A great 
buzz of conversation struck upon her 
ear as she entered the wake-house, 
and a few coquettish exclamations in 
female tones, such as “ Arrah! Tom 
quit, will ye!”—“If ye don’t stop 
funnin’ me, Pat Wathers, I'l] lave the 
place,” &c., &c., betokened that sun- 
dry flirtations were going on. Bursts 
of hoarse sinister cachinnations occa- 
sionally issued from the older mem- 
bers of the assembly, who did not 
laugh for merriment ; and now and 
then heavy yawns, like groans, were 
indulged in by one or two elderly 
women, who probably thought the 
next wake at Garranisky might be 
held in honour of one of themselves. 
In the centre of the room stood a 
large, square table, with a candle 
placed at each corner; over it were 
strewed rolls of tobacco and great 
groups of long-shanked pipes, new 
from the shop, while towards the 
middle lay a plate of snuff, ornamented 
with a piece of snowy paper, neatly 
cut and mitred at the edges. Tea, 
whiskey, bread, meat, and potatoes, 
were being dealt to the company in 
great profusion, and there was much 
joking and pleasantry going forward 
among the young people. Respectable 
farmers, wearing long gray stockings 
and knee-breeches, talked with grave 
dignity of the weatherand the “craps;” 
ragged men, with begrimed visagesand 
shaggy heads, enlivened their neigh- 
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bours with a-many a wild tale of their 
own strange doings; old women of 
almost hideous aspect, drank tea and 
gossiped together; young girls co- 
quetted with smart youths in blue 
rieze body-coats with shining brass 
buttons ; in short, it was a scene suffi- 
ciently gay to bewilder poor little 
Rosy’s head. 

** Wait a while here, an’ I'll go look 
for yer uncle,” whispered the hunch- 
back, when they were inside the 
house ; “ ye can stand again’ the wall 
here, for I don’t see a sate empty.” 

Hardly had he left her, when a 
young man who was sitting near the 
door, arose from a form and offered 
her his seat. He was a handsome 
youth, of respectable appearance, and 
manners decidedly superior to those 
of many present. This was the widow 
Conlan’s son, Peery—a young man 
not very popular among his neigh- 
bours ; he was considered proud, and 
too reserved in disposition to be a 
favourite. The Conlans had been 
reduced from easy circumstances to 
much poverty within the last few 
years ; yet still they would not lower 
themselves by associating familiarly 
with people whom they had formerly 
considered far beneath them, which 
made them rather disliked at Garran- 
isky. The Canavans were particular 
enemies of theirs, as, notwithstand- 
ing all Bryan’s wealth, the Conlans 
heartily despised them. Still, Peery 
could not help thinking the fair young 
girl who had now entered with the 
hunchback extremely beautiful, let 
her be who she might ; and even when 
he discovered her to be the niece of 
Mick Brogan, an individual whom he 
regarded with much contempt, it did 
not diminish his admiration or respect 
for her. His sister, however, a tall 
young woman, with a freckled face, 
and red hair, known by the name of 
“big Kitty,” did not agree in thinking 

Rosy at all pretty; and as she stood 
near, speaking to Tom Gallagher, the 
only man in the townland that she con- 
sidered worthy of her notice, she cast 
many a scornful look at the poor girl. 
Mick Brogan having been at length 
discovered by Hugh, came forward to 
welcome his niece coldly enough ; he 
spoke a few words to her touching 
her journey, and soon departed again 
to the vicinity of the eatables. All 
the time Hugh Canavan was an ob- 
server of this meeting between Rosy 
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and her uncle: he saw the nervous- 
ness of the former, the indifference of 
the latter while it lasted ; and when it 
was over, and Brogan gone, he heard 
= half-stitied sigh that escaped the 
irl, 

“* You'd best go home, I mistrust,” 
he said, seeing her press her hand 
upon her temples. 

“ Ay, Pll go if my uncle’s willin’ to 
come with me,” she said in a depress- 
ed tone. 

“ T’llax him,” continued the hunch- 
back, who knew very well that Mick 
Brogan would be one of the last to 
leave the wake. He quitted her side 
for a few minutes, and then returned 
bearing the rusty key of Brogan’s 
house. 

“ He isn’t jist inclined to go home 
yit,” he said, “but he give me lave 
to go with ye meself.”’ 

Mortified and unwilling to have the 
hunchback as a cavalier any more that 
night, Rosy stammered out an excuse 
about not wishing to take him so 
early from the scene of gaiety. 

“There won’t be won worth lookin’ 
at when yerself’s gone,” he whispered, 
with an air of gallantry by no means 
welcome. “Id rather go ten mile 
with ye than stay here afther you’re 
gone.” 

The expression of the hunchback’s 
eyes told Rosy very plainly that he 
was not jesting, and unable to repress 
a slight curl of her lip, she replied that 
she would wait a little longer, till 
some one was going home her way. 
Peery Conlan overheard her words, 
and now stepping forward, said that 
he and his sister were about to leave 
the wake, and would be glad to escort 
her to Mick Brogan’s house. Starting 
up gladly, Rosy thanked him with a 
smile that was not lost upon the 
hunchback, who, with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, said nothing. Even 
when the young girl bade him good 

night he never madeareply. During 
the walk home Peery asked her many 
questions relative to her former life ; 
but his sister said little. Perhaps 
she contemplated with alarm her 
brother’s attentions to so near a rela- 
tive of the despicable Mick Brogan, 
and was endeavouring to counteract 
their effect by maintaining an air of 
severity herself. Having unlocked 
the door of her uncle’s cabin for her, 
the Conlans bade Rosy good-night, 
and she found herself in a somewhat 
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dismal abode—no fire, no candle, no 
light, but the star and moonlight 
struggling through many a cranny in 
the roof. Seating herself on a stool 
faintly visible, she covered her face 










Mick Brocan found his niece a 
most useful person in the manage- 
ment of his domestic afiairs, yet from 
the extreme gentleness of her nature 
he held the opinion that she was little 
better than half-witted. The more 
unresistingly she bore his tyranny and 
oppression, the more confirmed he grew 
in this belief. Willing as she was to 
make the best of everything, she could 
not have helped feeling most wretched 
in her dependent position, were it not 
that she was always looking forward, 
with bright hopes, to the time when 
her sister might send her money to 
go to America. For a short time 
after her arrival at Garranisky, Peery 
Conlan used to contribute to her 
amusement, by lending her story 
books, of which he possessed a consi- 
derable supply; but on discovering 
this, Mick, who hated the Conlans, 
put a stop to all communication be- 
tween them, and having ordered Rosy 
to speak no more to Peery, she was 
obliged to obey the command. The 
young man had began to regard her 
with very tender feelings, which, how- 
ever, his poverty kept him from re- 
vealing ; and it was with a consider- 
able degree of mortification that he 
heard from the girl herself this harsh 
mandate of her uncle. Perhaps he 
was a little piqued at the ready obe- 
dience which she gave to an order 
apparently so unreasonable; but 
Rosy never forgot her last promise to 
her sister—she was determined to be- 
have dutifully to her uncle as far as 
lay in her power. In some respects 
she thought him very kind: for in- 
stance, he used to walk frequently to 
the post-office of Belturbet, which 
was five miles off, to inquire for Ame- 
rican letters for her; and though he 
never brought her any, she was grate- 
ful to him for the trouble he took to 
seek them. The Canavans were fre- 
quent visiters at Mick’s cabin, and 
Mick was often up at their house, but 
Rosy seldom went there: she could 
not conquer a strange aversion she 
had to the hunchback; and as to 
Barney, she fancied sometimes his 
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with her apron and wept. Gradually 
sleep overcame her, and with her 
head leaning against the blackened 
wall at her back, she sank into slum- 
ber, and dreamed of the hunchback. 










IV. 





attention to herself, were more marked 
than was altogether consistent with 
his attachment to Norah Winters. 
The idea struck her, that he might 
be endeavouring to gain her affections 
merely through a spirit of coquetry. 
Barney certainly made an excellent 
flirt, handsome, careless, and unprin- 
cipled; but Rosy’s instinct warned 
her to be on her guard against him. 
One evening, Mick appearing in better 
humour than usual, told her that 
there was to be a dance up at the 
Canavans’,, and that they had re- 
quested her to attend it. Unwilling 
to disoblige her uncle, she dressed 
nerself for the gaiety, and was soon 
on her way up the hill. As she went 
along she was overtaken by Norah 
Winters, who was bound on the same 
expedition. 

“Tt’s a fine evenin’,” remarked 
Norah. “You're goin’ to the dance I 
warrant?” 

“Yis; my uncle said the wanted 
me there,” replied Rosy. 

“Which o them d’ye think?’ in- 
quired Norah, looking droll. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Was it Barney, d’ye think?” 

“Sorra know I know; shure it isn’t 
any matther who it was?” 

“No, notthelaist,” observed Norah, 
looking on the ground, adding, after a 
pause, “Did ye ever hear talk ov 
Barney and me?” 

“Well, I did,” said Rosy, smiling. 

“Then, dye mind,” continued 
Norah, striking her hands together 
energetically, “If Barney vexed me, 
the sorra sthraw I’d care to give him 
up the morrow. We're a long time 
spakin’ to other now ; and ye see the 
father’s agin me as black as pison; 
and so I’m thinkin’ [ll quit goin’ in 
it entirely.” 

While Norah was speaking, her 
countenance scarcely changed from 
its usual expression of careless drol- 
lery; her eye lost nothing of its pe- 
culiar dancing light, which was curi- 
ous enough, considering that her 


words betokened a considerable degree 
of anger. 
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“There isn’t many in the counthry 
like Barney,” she continued; “but 
for all that, ’'d bid him good-bye 
without a thought, if I wonst knew 
he was tired o’ me.” 

“Tt’s not possible Barney id go to 
tire o’ ye now, and you so long pro- 
mised to other,” said Rosy, consol- 
ingly. 

“Well, we'll see,” said Norah, sig- 
nificantly. “May be this is the last 
night rl put a foot inside Bryan 
Canavan’s Noor.” 

While Rosy kept her eyes on the 
ground, Norah stole a wild glance at 
her face, and then, without. any ap- 
yarent reason, burst into one of her 
oe husky laughs, which caused her 
companion to look up surprised, as 
she remarked, 

“Now, you *re jokin’ , Norah ; maybe 
it's marrid you an’ Barney i'll be the 
morrow or next day.” 

“God help your wit!” said Norah, 
contemptuously. “There’s as much 
chance ov me marryin’ Barney as OV 
yerself marryin’ Hugh ! 

These words were uttered just as 
the young woman reached the Cana- 
vans house, and almost within hear- 
ing of Barney himself, who came out to 
meet them. Norah gave him a sulky 
nod, and a short answer to his first 
observation, which confirmed Rosy in 
her surmise that they had quarrelled 
lately. Barney chose Rosy as his 
partner for the first dance, a little to 
the surprise of some of the company 
who had never known him to over- 
look Norah on such an occasion before. 
When the reel was over, Rosy, feeling 
tired, went to rest in the house, and 
was soon followed by Hugh Canavan, 
who never danced himself. 

“ You’rea fine dancer,” heremarked, 
seating himself — her. 

She made no re 

“Barney's a inh qi ? lookin’ fellow,” 
he continued, peering into her face 
with his deep set eyes; “he hasn't 
his aiquils in this part o ’the counthry.”’ 

“He’s well enough,” replied Rosy, 
with a sufficiently becoming air of in- 
difference. 

“ He’s as handsome a boy as there’s 
in the three counties,” pursued the 
hunchback in a determined tone, “ an’ 
it’s meself’s proud he’s comed to his 
— at last.” 

looked inquiring] 
hunchback as he conclude 
rious sentence. 


at the 
this cu- 
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“Was he doin’ wrong?” she asked 
at length., 

“Wrong to himself, that’s all,” 
plied Hugh. 

“Tn what way ?” 

“Tn the way ov marryin’ a fool,” 
he whispered in a low, deep tone. 
“Him an’ Norah’s to give other up at 
last, it was her doin’s ; but Barney’s 
as proud a man as ever ye seen, for 
between ourselves, he found out the 
soart she was a year ago. Shure she 
isn’t more nor half-witted, anyhow !” 

“T thought he was cracked about 
herentirely,” said Rosy, colouring with 
a pretty flush that did not escape the 
quick eye of her companion. 

“ All talk,” said Hugh, nodding his 
head with an air of contempt. “He 
has tuk a right notion now though, 
an’ I warrant he won't give it up ina 
hurry.” 

“Who is she?” asked Rosy, in the 
simplicity of her heart. 

“She’s here this evenin’,’ 
the hunchback, gravely, “ 
handsomest girl in it.” 

“Shure there isn’t ever a well-look- 
in’ girl in it but Norah herself,” said 
Rosy. 

“Oh, bedad there’s won in it hand- 
somer far,” persisted Hugh ; “an’ all 
I'm afeard of is that she won’t take 
him when the time comes for axin’ 
her.” 

“Where is she at all?” said the 
girl, at length, a little impatiently. 

“Sittin’ here, alongside o’ me,” re- 
= the hunchback, bending his large 
1ead close to her face. 

All at once a new light flashed across 
Rosy’s mind, she blushed and cast her 
eyes down, unable to meet the fixed 
burning gaze of the hunchback, whose 
breathing seemed all at once to cease— 
a wild tumult was raging at his heart 
that the young girl did not dream of. 

“Wouldn’t ye » like Barney ?” he in- 
quired at last, in a low voice, as he 
shook the ashes from his pipe. 

“Tm not thinkin’ ov likin’ any 
won,” she replied, timidly. 

“Well, shure there must be a be- 
ginnin’ to every thing,” he remarked ; 

‘an’ as ye say ye didn’t lave yer heart 

beyant at Donougheloon, maybe ye'd 
find Bryan Canavan’s son as good a 
won to take up with as ever another. = 

“ Barney isn’t thinkin’ o’ me,” said 
Rosy, endeavouring to evade the sub- 
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replied 
an’ she’s the 


ject. 


“Time ’ill tell that,” muttered the 
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hunchback in husky tones, as his pipe 
suddenly dropped from his hand, and 
broke in fragments on the ground. 

After this conversation, Rosy felt 
perturbed and anxious. Barney Cana- 
van’s admiration might be all very 
flattering, but it was unpleasant to 
think that she might have been the 
cause of his deserting Norah Winters, 
whom she soon saw hasten alone from 
the dance on her way home. Barney 
escorted Rosy to Mick’s house, and as 
Hugh watched them going down the 
hill together, a hoarse deep breath, 
long-drawn, escaped from his ponde- 
rous chest. 


THE day after the dance at the Cana- 
vans’, Norah Winters left Garranisky, 
saying she was going to stay for some 
time with an aunt in Leitrim, and 
Rosy Nickle received a fearful death- 
blow to all her hopes for the future. 
In the evening her uncle returned from 
his visit to the post office, bearing ti- 
dings of the wreck of the vessel in 
which Hannah had sailed for America. 

“Tt’s all on the paper,” he said, “ an’ 
it must be thrue.” 

Oh, dark despair! wild at first, 
more calm afterwards, but always 
dark—how heavy was your weight 
upon the young sister's soul! No 
more was her voice heard singing as 
she sat at her wheel in the noonday ; 
yet she wept but little, save in the 
depths of night, for Mick hated tears, 
and he said “it was no use for to be- 
moan anything that happened,” which 
was certainly philosophical advice, 
easier to give than to take. All at 
once she felt her dependence upon 
her uncle grow intolerable ; she would 
willingly have gone to service, but no 
one wanted a servant in the neigh- 
bourhood ; there was no employment 
open to her, the harvest was nearly 
over, and the lately built county poor- 
house was daily becoming more and 
more crowded with people as respect- 
able as herself. Men and women who 
had laboured hard in the fields when 
there was anything for them to do, 
found themselves, as winter approach- 
ed, without work and without food. 

“Many a won’s glad to get into the 
poorhouse now that the hard weather’s 
comin’ on,” said Mick glancing at her 
one evening, from the spot where he 
was eating his supper. Her heart 
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The autumn night was still and 
dewy, a slight breeze rustled among 
the reeds and rushes of the bog- lands, 
lying far, very far, from great city 
haunts of crime. Peacefully rode the 
moon on high, brightly twinkled the 
stars over thatched cabins, dark mass- 
es of turf and yellow corn-fields. Far, 
indeed, from city haunts of crime Gar- 
ranisky may have been, but sin was 
there nevertheless, and guilty plans 
revolved in the thoughts of more 
than one of its inhabitants that very 
night. 





thrilled at the words. The poorhouse 
seemed to her a frightful prison. Her 
uncle’s keen eye saw her grow pale. 

“Would ye like to go in it?” he 
asked, with a malicious expression of 
visage, as he pecled a large potato 
with his fingers. 

“No, then, I would’nt,” 
faintly. 

“It isn’t sich a bad place, then,” 
per Brogan, “only there doesn’t 

ye any liberty in it, and you're locked 
up at night, I b’lieve.” 

The girl shuddered. Nothing in 
her estimation could be much worse 
than such imprisonment. 

“Uncle,” she said, impressively, 
while her voice trembled, “Td die in 
the poorhouse. r 

“ Well, it ill be yer own fau’t if you 
have to go init,” he replied ; “ there’s 
a match makin’ for ye, an’ I was axed 
this very evenin’ if ye’d be willin’ to 
marry otf at wonst.” 

A rapid flush shot athwart the 
girl’s face, leaving it pale as death 
when gone. 

“Guess who it was that tould me?” 
said Mick, affecting an air of plea- 
santry. 

“ How would I guess ¢” she asked, 
in a faint tremulous voice ; her heart 
sinking all the while. 

“Suppose it was Hugh Canavan?” 
he observed, with a strange grin. 

“Hugh ! ” repeated Rosy, looking 
up in surprise, while an expression of 
disgust crossed her face. 

Ay, suppose it was Hugh ; wouldn’t 
ye rather marry him nor go into the 
poorhouse.” 

“No,” she replied, unhesitatingly. 

“Td rather die than marry him !’ 


she replied 
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The words were spoken calmly, but 
truthfully, and Mick knew it. He 
paused ere he spoke again, while some 
curious twitchings crossed his features; 
his eyes burned darkly in their deep 
sockets. 

“Tt isn’t Hugh,” he said, at last, in 
a husky voice; “it’s Barney that’s 
lookin’ after ye.” 

Brogan’s hand shook as he raised 
his noggin of buttermilk to his lips 
after the last words. 

Rosy felt no disgust now, but deci- 
dedly no feeling of happiness. Had 
she been fully mistress of her heart, 
perhaps Barney might have had a 
chance of receiving it ; but already it 
had been given away. Peery Conlan’s 
attentions had been too much for her to 
withstand ; though he had never 
breathed a word of love to her, his 
kindness had won her affections, 
almost unknown to herself. 

“T thought Barney couldn’t marry, 
unless Hugh wint off first,” she said, 
after a long silence. 

“ That’s all an excuse of Bryan’s,” 
returned Mick, speaking low, “an’ 
he’s not to know a hap’orth o’ the 
marriage ’till it’s all over ; at any rate 
the ould chap won’t be as vexed with 
Barney as if he married Norah Win- 
thers—he couldn’t bear her. 

Again a long silence ensued. 

“Make up yer mind fast,” urged 
Mick impatiently, “for Barney wants 
to get marrid without delay, as he’s 
obliged to lave the place on business, 
the very minnit the knot ’s tied.” 
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Unable to utter a word, the girl 
sat silently before him. 

“Tht winter ’ill be sevaire,” con- 
tinued Mick, plunging his hand into 
the potato basket before him ; “hun- 
dreds ’ill starve afore it’s over.” 

Rosy pressed her hand upon her 
burning forehead. 

“Spake up, can’t ye, an’ say will ye 
take Barney or not ; ’m to bring him 
yer answer this very night.” 

“Can’t he wait a while?” urged 
the girl. “Shure he needn’t be in 
such a hurry when he must be called 
in chapel afore he’s marrid.” 

“ He’s not goin’ to be called at all,” 
replied Mick, impatiently. “D’ye 
think would he go to publish the 
business that way, an’ have the father 
to hear it? Have ye no wit at all?” 

“An will he go to the expinse ov 
payin’ for licence!” exclaimed Rosy, 
in surprise. 

“Ay, every penny ov it—them 
Canavans is all rowlin’ in riches.” 

Many feelings contended for the 
mastery in Rosy’s mind. Vanity, fear 
of her uncle, dread of the poorhouse, 
combined to make her think that Bar- 
ney’s proposal should not be rejected. 

“You'll take him, I b’lieve,” said 
Mick, who watched her countenance 
with a shrewd eye. 

“T b’lieve I will,” replied the girl, 
in a resigned tone; and Brogan nodding 
his head, declared that “ before two 
months were out she’d be mistress of 
the neatest house in Garranisky, an’ 
two as good cows as ever had horns.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


HURRIEDLY and secretly the mar- 
riage was arranged by the Canavans 
and Mick Brogan, unknown to any 
one in the townland; and to further 
their plans still more skilfully, it was 
agreed that the wedding should take 
place in a distant parish, where nei- 
ther of the parties were known. In 
order to carry out this scheme, it was 
necessary to make arrangements with 
the priest at Garranisky, who, after 
some persuasion, agreed to exert his 
interest with his uncle, Father Connor, 
a very old man, who still performed 
the duties of his calling in a remote 

of the county Cavan, in order to 
induce him to perform the ceremony. 
Be it known, however, that neither 
of the priests were aware of the true 
reasons the Canavans had for wish- 
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ing Rosy Nickle to be married away 


from Garranisky. It was a dreary 
day, when the wedding party, consist- 
ing of the bride and her uncle, Nancy 
Lynch, and Hugh and Barney Cana- 
van, set out at different periods to 
avoid suspicion, for Father Connor’s 
house. A thick drizzling rain had 
fallen all the morning, noiselessly 
wetting the earth. Turf clampslooked 
black as we : —e were very 
dark too; while the various lakes 
round Garranisky reflected the sombre 
hue of the sky above them. Rosy’s 
heart was full of apprehension—the 
secrecy of her strange marriage preyed 
upon her spirits, as well as some other 
circumstances connected with it. 
Aware that she had never attended a 
wedding in her life, Mick Brogan gave 
12 
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her some directions concerning her 
behaviour during the ceremony. 

“Make no wondherment of what's 
said or done,’ said he; “ Father 
Connor’s ould and deaf, an’ he’s apt 
to make mistakes ; calling people out 
o’ their right names, and blunderin’ 
a dale; but no matther, you must 
never set him right, whatever he does ; 
and you musn’t laugh, nor spake ever 
a word.” 

“Depind upon it, I won’t say no- 
thin’,” replied Rosy, who felt very 
little inclined to make merry at the 
expense of the old priest’s failings. 

Tt was nearly dusk when the wed- 
ding party were all assembled at 
Father Connor’s house; they were 
shown into an uncarpeted room, dim 
and unlighted. All was dusky and 
solemn. Rosy trembled when the old 

riest suddenly stepped towards her 
fore the ceremony, and in a solemn 
voice demanded if it was with her 
own free will she was about to marry 
that night. 

“Vis, yer reverence,” she whis- 

red, with her eyes fixed upon the 

oor, while Mick Brogan held his 
breath in, andthe hunchback coughed 
huskily. 
“No one forced ye to consent to 
marry this man?’ continued the 
priest. 

“No one. sir,’ Barney hemmed, and 
ran his fingers through his hair. Did 
his conscience smite him? 

The ceremony then began, as the 
strong arm of Nancy Lynch drew the 
bride into her proper place. It was 
soon over, Rosy having scarcely at- 
tended to a word of it. Once or twice 
it certainly struck her that Father 
Connor was making mistakes ; but 
at such times, Nancy poked her in 
the back, saying in a whisper, “ Never 
heed, go on as he’s spakin’.” Two 
or three times Nancy was seized with 
tremendous fits of coughing, which 


For some days there were no tid- 
ings of Barney at Garranisky. Inthe 
meantime Dan Lynch paid another 
visit to the Canavans, seeking money, 
as usual, from his wife’s fnily, 
greatly to the indignation of Hug 

who was generally more annoye 

than any one else at his importuni- 
ties. Indeed, except to get rid of his 
company, he would never have al- 
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quite drowned the aged man’s voice ; 
and when the time for putting on 
the ring arrived, some confusion en- 
sued, as it was found to have been 
dropped, and there was a general 
changing of places and groping on the 
floor, which was soon ended, however, 
by the missing article being found, 
and hastily placed on Rosy’s finger 
by a hand as trembling as her own. 
When the marriage was over, Barney 
and the bride walked from Father 
Connor’s house together, their friends 
following them. For a long while 
they were silent, but at last Barney 
spoke in a voice somewhat agitated. 

“Tm goin’ off now for a start, an’ 
as ye value yer life, don’t let a syllable 
about what has passed this evenin’ 
out o’ yer lips to mortal ; if I’ve been 
the won to make ye do what ’ill cause 
you grief or trouble, ye won't curse 
me, will ye?” 

“Why would I?” asked the girl in 
surprise, 

“Say you'll never curse me,” per- 
sisted Barney. 

“T never will,” said Rosy. 

“Well, now I’m satisfied; and if 
e don’t see me for a day or two, don’t 
 wondherin’, Pll be back to Gar- 
ranisky as soon as I can.” 

A rumour had of late been afloat 
that the Canavans were connected 
with a Ribbon lodge, on the borders 
of Leitrim; and now a misgiving 
came over Rosy’s heart, that Barney 
was going off on some nefarious ex- 

dition. She asked Hugh what 
usiness was calling him away, but 
he gave her an unsatisfactory answer 
that revealed nothing. She accom- 
anied her uncle home ; and as she 
ooked at the brass ring on her finger, 
a sigh escaped her. 

“ Musha!” she thought, “ wouldn’t 
I give something to be a free girl 
again !” 


lowed his father to comply with his 
demands. The hunchback was Nancy’s 
favourite brother, and he had always 
“stood by her,” as she eens it, 


when her husband treated her badly 
in the early years of her wedded life. 
Latterly she had been obliged to leave 
him altogether, and seek a home with 
her father and brothers. 

Rosy waited patiently at her 
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uncle’s for news of Barney for nearly 
a week; and then Mick, one day, 
desired her to go and inquire for her 
husband at his father’s house. 

“T never seen won take a thing as 
aisy as yedo,” hesaid,sharply. “ You’re 
not ashamed 0’ the boy you're marrid 
to, are you?” 

“No,” replied Rosy ; “but shure if 
he cared to see me he’d come back 
afore this, without me goin’ to look 
for him.” 

“Go on up to the Canavans’ this 
minnit,” pursued Brogan, “‘an’ don’t 
sit there any longer, as if ye hadn’t 
more feelin’ than a stone.” 

Thus ordered, Rosy did as she was 
bidden, and on reaching the Canavans’ 
house, found no one inside but the 
hunchback ; he was sitting at the fire 
alone. 

“Did ye hear any thing of Barney 
since!’ she inquired, timidly ap- 
proaching him. 

“No, not a word, acushla.” 

“Isn't it odd?” 

“What's odd in it? shure he isn’t 
wanted here.” 

“Me uncle sent me up to ax about 
him,” said Rosy. 

“ Never ok him or yer uncle,” 
returned Hugh; “shure it’s yer hus- 
band ye ought to be thinkin’ of now.” 

“Tt’s like me husband’s run away,” 
replied the girl, smiling faintly. 

“How d’ye know he isn’t waitin’ 
here to see if ye’d ever think of comin’ 
to inquire for him?” 

“Then, if he is, let him come out at 
wonst,” said Rosy. “Call him, can’t 


“Sorra call; there wouldn’t be the 
laist use of it.” 

“Why?” asked Rosy, trembling, for 
she feared Barney might have met 
with some accident. 

“ Because he’s here afore yer eyes,” 
said the hunchback, in a strange voice, 
as he laid his large hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ Tt’s like I’m blind if he is,” mur- 
mured Rosy, looking all round. 

“ Yow’re not blind, colleen asthore,” 
he said, taking her hands ; “ ye see yer 
husband afore ye, as plain as ye see 
the fire—yer hands are in his two 
hands this minnit !” 

“There’s no fun in this nonsense,” 
said Rosy, impatiently endeavouring 
to extricate her hands from his grasp. 
“Td best go home if you're intendin’ 
to make a fool o’ me,’ 
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Hugh persisted in declaring she was 
his wite ; till at length, fearing she was 
at the mercy of a lunatic, she screamed 
for help to Nancy Lynch, who enter- 
ed, bearing a jagged bundle of sticks, 
which she had been gathering for fuel. 
Closing the door grimly, this woman 
now assured the girl that she was 
actually married to Hugh. 

“Don’t be scared, asthore,” said the 
deformed man in a soothing tone; 
“what’s done can’t be undone, even 
if we all wished it. Nothin’ but 
death can pick out a marriage knot. 

Bewildered—scarcely crediting that 
all was not some frightful dream-— 
Rosy endeavoured to recall the cir- 
cumstances of her secret wedding ; 
and, then, rushing suddenly from the 
house—she flew like a frantic being 
in the direction of Father Connor's 
parish, bounding over ditches, ascend- 
ing rugged hills, wading through dark 
marshes, with all the speed she could 
command. Bitterly did she bemoan 
the simplicity and ignorance that 
could have rendered her liable to im- 
position in a matter of so much im- 
portance to her. It was dark night 
when she reached the old priest’s 
house, and here she only received 
confirmation of what Hugh and his 
sister had told her. Father Connor 
declared that he had married her to 
the hunchback, and to her despairing 
inquiry, as to whether he could not 
break such a fraudulent tie, he only 

shook his head gravely, pronouncing 
the thing to be impossible; perhaps 
the worthy pastor had some doubts, 
whether Rosy was telling the truth in 
this strange matter; but, at all events, 
he counselled her to abide by the 
marriage as nothing could annul it. 
He spoke of the sacred character of 
the matrimonial tie, warned her of 
the awful sin of trying to sever it, no 
matter how it happened to have been 
joined, and besought her to return to 
er husband on the spot. Terrified on 
all hands—fearing the wrath of Provi- 
dence, and loathing the hunchback, 
whose wickedness made him more 
detestable than ever to her; the 
miserable girl left the presence of the 
riest, a prey to the darkest misery. 
she passed the night in the cabin of a 
poor woman who neither knew who 
she was, or where she came trom ; and 
during many sleepless dark hours, 
thought of various plans which were 
all dissipated by the recollection that 
12 
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she had no money, and no friends. 
The thought of her uncle’s perfidy 
**was terrible to her ; yet still she must 
return to Garranisky. It was not, 
however, till the following evening 
that she fully made up her mind to 
go back there, and while on the way 
she was overtaken by Peery Conlan, 
who was returning from a fair. He 
would have passed her coldly by, as 
was his custom of late, had he not 
observed how wild and ill she looked, 
her hair dishevelled, her eyes swelled 
from violent weeping. Remembering 
her promise not to divulge the secret 
of her marriage to mortal, she ab- 
stained from telling the young man 
any thing of her troubles, till carried 
away by his feelings, at seeing her evi- 
dently in distress, Peery suddenly for- 
got his reserve and poured forth a tale 
of love, every word of which fell upon 
her heart like drops of ice. He told her 
that he soon hoped to be better off 
than he was now, and when the more 
rosperous time came he would offer 
er his hand, if she would wait 
for him. Forgetting every thing but 
her misery, the girl, in an agony of 
despairing grief, told him the story of 
her wrongs, the treachery of her uncle 
and the Canavans; and Peery heard 
it in wrath—naturally of hasty 
temper, his anger was excessive; he 
swore that Hugh Canavan and his 
brother should punished heavily 
for their guilt, declaring his belief 
that such a marriage could not hold 
good. But poor Rosy had heard the 
priest’s assertion to the contrary, and 
she dared not hope. 
“T must live with him, come what 
may,” she said, mournfully; “and 
ill, ’'d rather be in the bottom o’ the 
lake yondher than his wife. I never 
wanted to marry Barney itself, only 
me uncle ’id have me, an’ I was afeard 
ov the poorhouse.” 
Peery clenched his hand fiercely. 
Why had he not spoken out before 
It was already growing dusk, and 
yielding to the advice of Peery, Rosy 
determined on going up to his mother’s 
to remain there for that night, as she 
was too much agitated to wish to meet 
her uncle. rs. Conlan and her 
daughter Kitty received her at first 
rather coldly, doubting the extraordi- 
nary tale she told of her marriage, but 
after a time they believed it, at the 
expense of thinking her very simple 
indeed. A lurking suspicion still lin- 
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gered in Mrs. Conlan’s mind that it 
might be a scheme, this pretence of 
being married contrary to her wishes. 
““ Maybe she's ashamed to let on she’d 
take the hunchback willin’,” she 
thought; “after a bit she'll cool 
down about it.” The good widow was 
very much afraid of getting herself 
into trouble about the business, and 
she counselled the poor girl to lose no 
time, next morning, in repairing to her 
uncle’s house ; but Rosy was so weak 
and ill that she found it impossible to 
walk ; and, consequently, Mick Brogan 
had the effrontery to come to order 
her home, telling Mrs. Conlan that 
she and Hugh were married with her 
own consent, and that having quar- 
relled with him, she had now invented 
a horrible falsehood for the purpose 
of revenge. The widow, hoping to 
keep herself and her son out of mis- 
chief, pretended to believe Brogan, 
though she continued to address Rosy 
coaxingly ; her son, however, was firm 
in the conviction that the despicable 
man lied infamously, and he took no 
~— to conceal this—telling him that 
1e would turn him roughly from the 
house, were it not that he was a gray- 
headed oldman. Mick trembled with 
rage, and fearful that Peery’s respect 
for his age might vanish if he con- 
tinued under the roof, hastily departed. 

Soon after, Hugh arrived at the 
Conlan’s house, thinking he might per- 
suade Rosy to leave it by using fair 
means first, and if those would not do, 
harsher measures afterwards. He did 
not expect to find her guarded by a 
champion so fierce as Peery Conlan, 
who immediately confronted him, and 
in spite of the remonstrances of his 
mother and sister, was soon engaged 
with him in combat. The hunchback 
had powerful strength, yet Peery 
seemed gaining the victory, when his 
antagonist dealt him a sudden blow 
that sent him staggering against the 
dresser, which giving way, fell with a 
tremendous crash. Mrs. Conlan 
shrieked as she beheld her son lyin 
half-stunned on the floor, surrounde 
by broken crockery, while Kitty and 
Rosy looked on in dismay. 

“Now, young woman,” said Hugh, 
addressing Rosy, “you see I’m not to 
be humbu ed. : to-morrow mornin’ 
you'll lave this house whether ye like 
it or not, for I'll have the polis and 
Father Connor to back me. [’m goin’ 
to the priest this very evenin’.” Say- 
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ing this, and believing he had gained 
a complete victory over Peery, the 
hunchback departed, wiping the blood 
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from a wound in his face, and trem- 
bling with excitement. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Aut Garranisky was, of course, alive 
with the strange news of Hugh Cana- 
van’s marriage, and the fight between 
him and Peery Conlan. Dan Lynch 
took much interest in the business, 
and went about commenting upon it 
through the neighbourhood during the 
remainder of the day, declaring his 
belief that Peery wouldn’t stop at 
that bit of a fight—as he had over- 
heard him say he would have revenge 
yet. Dan was always animated on 
the subject of bloodshed and disorder 
of every kind. Peery certainly quit- 
ted his mother’s house soon after the 
combat, looking dark and gloomy, and 
determined to seek vengeance of some 
sort ; and it was with alarm that his 
mother and sister watched vainly for 
his arrival that night at supper. Rosy, 
too, was full of apprehension and sor- 
row, that she had been the means of 
bringing trouble into the bosom of an 
honest family. Hour after hour pass- 
ed, and still the absent one returned 
not—no footsteps approached the 
house. Persuading her mother and 
Rosy to retire to rest, Kitty at length 
trimmed the fire, and lighting a rush 
candle, watched with folded arms for 
her brother’s arrival. She was losing 
all hope when a tap came to the win- 
dow. 

“Who’s there ?” sheasked, in husky 
accents, the perspiration standing out 
upon her brow. 

“Ts Hugh Canavan here?’ asked 
the harsh voice of Nancy Lynch. 

“No,” replied Kitty, faintly ; “he 
wasn’t here since mornin’.” 

“That ill do,” said Nancy, who 
went away without further conversa- 
tion. 

Kitty uttered a groan. Why was 
Hugh Canavan absent from his home 
as well as Peery, at the hour of mid- 
= A terrible fear overwhelmed 

er. 

It was long before the November 
morning dawned, and its pale beams 
stole in without bringing any tidings 
of young Conlan. Throwing. on her 
cloak, Kitty hurried over to the Cana- 
vans’ house to find out if Hugh had 
returned yet. 

“No, he isn’t comed,” said Nancy, 


grimly ; “maybe he’ll never come back 
a livin’ man.” 

“God forbid !’ murmured Kitty. 

Hugh had left home late on the pre- 
vious evening, with the intention of 
consulting the priest about his mar- 
riage, and since then he had not been 
heard of by his family. 

Kitty felt her head grow giddy 
when she heard this. While she and 
Nancy stood at the cabin door, from 
the hill they observed people below 
running to-and-fro, some coming out 
of the neighbouring houses, others 
gathering in knots to talk and ges- 
ticulate earnestly, while glances were 
occasionally directed towards the 
Canavans’ house. 

““What’s the people gatherin’ for?” 
asked Nancy, in hoarse accents ; 
“somethin’s Saeed among them.” 
Neither of the women stirred—an 
awful silence reigned between them. 

“Tf anybody has harmed a hair of 
Hugh’s head, the curse o’ God on 
them !” at last exclaimed Nancy, in 
a discordant voice, fixing her eyes 
wildly on her companion’s face. Kitty 
trembled from head to foot. Old 
Bryan himself now joined them at the 
door, and his keen eye soon detected 
the commotion below. The three were 
standing looking on breathlessly, when 
a great cry pierced theair. Flinging up 
her clenched hands wildly, Nancy now 
darted from the door, and ran down 
the hill ; a dark body of people bearing 
something heavy, had attracted her 
attention. It was what she had 
expected—a lifeless body, gory and 
bruised, the hair matted with blood 
and brains, the features distorted 
from the agony of a frightful death 
struggle—it was Hugh Canavan’s 
corpse ; he had been murdered. 

“'Where’s Peery Conlan? where’s 
the murderer?’ shouted many a voice 
among the crowd, and the cry reached 
the ears of the unhappy sister, stand- 
ing on the height. 

“For God’s sake, where’s Peery ?” 
asked Tom Gallagher, who had run 
breathlessly up the hill, on seeing 
Kitty standing there. ~ 

“f don't know !” groaned the girl, 


clasping her hands. “Oh, Tom! 
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She could say no more. Gallagher 
shook his head, and soon again darted 
down to mingle in the melée below. 

“Peery Conlan’s the very man that 
done the job,” said Dan Lynch, nod- 
ding his head. 

“Nobody doubts it,” replied Gal- 
lagher, alittle contemptuously; “we're 
not omadhauns !” 

The excitement throughout the 
townland was fearful. From far and 
near people came to look upon the 
awful sight of a murdered man, and 
a body of police marched over from 
the nearest station to search for the 
guilty party. An inquest was held 
m the neighbouring village of Drum- 
kleen, and there, all ghastly, with 
shattered skull and mangled features, 
the hunchback lay in the house of 
inquiry, a spectacle to be gazed at with 
horror by the jury. The facts proved 
were these : Hugh Canavan had left 
his father’s house on the previous 
evening, with the intention of visiting 
the parish priest, with whom he h: 
an interview, at about eight o'clock, 
leaving his residence before nine ; no 
more was heard of him till next morn- 
ing, when his body, bearing traces 
of a horrible murder, was discovered 
half way between the priest’s house 
and his own home. Then witnesses 
proved how the deceased and Peery 


Unasie to bear the misery which 
everything at Garranisky served to 
strengthen, and dreading the very 
sight of her uncle, Rosy lost no time 
in going back to Donoughcloon, where 
she intended to apply to the parish 

riest for aid. Mick was uneasy when 

e heard she was gone, and to drown 
care, he began to apply himself vigo- 
rously to the whiskey bottle, though 
in former times he had never been a 
toper. He did not go now so often to 
the Canavans as before. Barney and 
Norah Winters having married, and 

one for a little time to reside in a 

istant part of the county, till the 
noise of the late event should blow 
over, he had no friend under Bryan’s 
roof except the old man- himself, to 
whom Dan Lynch was paying devoted 
attention, as he was endeavouring to 
wheedlc him out of money to convey 
him to America. Nancy Lynch had 
never liked Mick Brogan, and now 
she hated him more than ever, as she 
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Conlan had quarrelled the previous 
morning, and how the latter had been 
heard to declare that he would have 
further revenge. Strong suspicion, 
therefore, rested upon Conlan, and he 
was accordingly captured near Cavan, 
and lodged in gaol to await his trial 
at the ensuing assizes. Few at Gar- 
ranisky pitied his mother or sister, 
and even these unhappy women had 
not the least hope of their relative 
being innocent. None were more con- 
vinced of his guilt than themselves. 

Nobody thought much of Mick 
Brogan during this excitement, for he 
talked but little of the murder, and 
his face was paler than usual, and his 
eye had an unsteady light that was 
not customary to it. Shattered and 
altered he seemed since the morning 
Hugh’s body had been found, yet it 
was not grief that ailed him. Where 
had he been on the night of the 
murder? Nobody thought of asking 
that question, yet he had not been 
home for long after his customary 
hour of rest ; and when he did reach 
his dwelling in the depth of night, his 
frame was trembling ; his face tactie. 
Gold was in his pocket, and with a 
shaking hand he hid it away in a 
secret spot, with a death-shriek ring- 
ing in his ears all the while. 


considered that he had partly been in- 
strumental in causing her brother’s 
untimely death, by encouraging him 
in the scheme of marrying his niece. 
Many a night Mick thought of the 


revenge he would yet have upon this 
woman for her incivility ; and at last 
the time came for him to gratify his 
malignant feelings. One evening old 
Bryan being ill in bed, and Dan Lynch 
as usual away—no one knew where, 
Brogan and N ancy were sitting over 
the fire in the Canavans’ house, when 
she vated him by some cutting 
speech relative to Hugh’s death. 

“ How d’ye know what way he kem 
by his death ?” he asked, with a de- 
moniac light twinkling in his eye. 

“Don’t I know: Peery Conlan kilt 
him,” she replied, sharply. 

“You’re mistook, then,” said Mick, 
in a low tone; “the same boy’s as 
innocent as I am!” 

“He'll hang for it, anyhow,” re- 
turned Nancy, savagely. 
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“ He won't,” said Mick. “ I'll never 
let that be; though, maybe I'd give 
the rale murdherer a chance to be off 
out o’ the place.” 

“Oughtn’t ye to be tired schamin’ 
an’ tellin’ lies afore this ?” demanded 
Nancy, with contempt. 

Mick compressed his lips and drew 
from his pocket, after some rummag- 
ing, a little parcel carefully tied up in 
a piece of dirty paper. 

“Look at yon,” he said, handing it 
to her with a countenance grim and 
wicked. She took it and opened it 
scornfully. 

“What is it at all?” 

“ Look at it, can’t ye.” 

She examined the contents, which 
consisted merely of a fragment of blue 
spotted linen. Her hand trembled as 
she turned it over and over again. 

“Tt’s a piece of a shirt,” she said 
at last, in a husky voice, gazing at the 
Tag with a knitted brow. 

“Ay, a piece of a shirt. Did you 
ever see won like it?” 

“Where was it got?’ demanded the 
woman. 

“Off the spot where Hugh was 
murthered,” replied Mick. 

Nancy’s eye flashed—-her counten- 
ance assumed a savage aspect, as she 
observed after a pause. 

“Tt was tore out o’ the breast av a 
shirt.” 

“Whose shirt ?” asked Mick, watch- 
ing her keenly. “Did ever Hugh or 
Peery Conlan wear a shirt like yon?” 

Nancy’s eyes were fastened on the 
rag with a frightful fascination—she 
knew the spotted pattern well. The 
fragment belonged to a shirt she had 
often washed and ironed. 

“Tt’s Dan Lynch’s,” she said, at 
length, with frightful composure. 

ick nodded his head, and then 
rising cautiously, looked to see if the 
door was properly fastened, when he 
sat down again, and in whispered 
accents, ar a new and startling 
account of Hugh’s murder ; suppress- 
ing, however, some facts concerning 
himself, which did not materially 
affect the main features of the case. 
The truth was this: Mick Brogan, 
upon leaving the Conlans’ house, after 
altercation with Foery, had re- 
paired to a distant town for the pur- 
pose of changing a mysterious five- 
und note that had lately come into 
is ion ; and on returning late 
in the evening, his ears were assailed 
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by a piercing cry for help, in a lonely 
part of the way, between Drumkleen 
and Garranisky. It was a bright moon- 
light night, very still, and knowing 
that murder was being perpetrated, 
and fearful of being seen by the 
guilty party, he cautiously got into 
the fields, hiding himself as well as he 
could; yet not without some curi- 
osity to know who the victim might 
be. As he listened, he distinctly heard 
the voice of Hugh Canavan calling 
upon the name of Dan Lynch, im- 
ploring mercy. Horror-struck, with 
the perspiration teeming from his face, 
Mick dared not stir from his place of 
safety till the death shrieks ceased, 
and all was over ; and even then, he 
let nearly an hour elapse ere he ven- 
tured out on his way. Stealing forth 
cautiously, he was soon upon the 
highway, when the clear moonlight 
revealed to him, lying in a ditch, the 
body of the murdered hunchback. 
Stopping to gaze at it in spite of his 
fears, Brogan’s eyes were attracted by 
the piece of spotted linen grasped in 
the dead man’s hand; and without 
well knowing why, he stooped down 
and drewit from between the stiffened 
fingers, putting it in his own pocket. 
Spite against Peery Conlan closed his 
lips for a time upon the matter, 
though his conscience was uneasy re- 
specting it, and he now felt a malig- 
nant pleasure in narrating what he 
knew to Nancy, who, he wassure would . 
deeply feel the disgrace of being so 
nearly connected with the real cri- 
minal. 

“ Every word ov what I’ve tould 
ye’s thrue,” he said, in conclusion. 

Nancy’s lips were quivering ; her 
dark face became rigid and colourless. 

“Why, in the name ov all the saints, 
didn’t ye spake out afore, likea man!” 
she exclaimed suddenly, in a voice of 
thunder. 

Her fury startled Brogan. 

“Whisht!” he murmured, putting 
up his hand cautiously, “D’ye want 
to let the counthry hear ye talkin’? 
Have wit, woman alive.” 

“Wit!” shouted Nancy, in a dis- 
cordant tone. ‘No, but its satisfac- 
tion ll have! Asshureas I’m a livin’ 
woman I'll give information ov every 
word you’ve spoke the night early in 
the mornin’!” 

“Ts it again’ yer own husband?” he 
asked, quailing before her. 

“ Ay, if he was me husband twenty 
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times over. There isn’t a man in 
Trelan’ desarves hangin’ as well as 
him! Who have I now to take me 
part again’ them that’id wrong me?” 
she asked, looking at the same time 
or well able to perform the office 
or herself. 
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“Who'd ever be the same to me as 
a brother like Hugh?” 

Flinging herself upon her knees, the 
woman vowed vengeance against her 
brother’s murderer; while, in dis- 
may, Mick hurried from the house as 
fast as he could. 


CHAPTER X. 


UNswWERVING from her purpose, Nan- 
cy Lynch lost no time in giving publi- 
city to the information imparted to 
her by Mick Brogan. Regarding her 
husband with the bitterest feelings, 
she would, as she said herself, have 
looked at him hanging without the 
least ee ; but Dan, in 
some way, heard of her intentions, and 
well acquainted as he was with hid- 
ing places in wild spots of Leitrim, 
skilfully evaded the pursuit of the po- 
ice, till, escaping from the country, he 
got off to America. Again there was 
excitement in Garranisky, and finding 
himself obliged to tell the truth, Mick 
Brogan was as explicit a witness as 
hecould conveniently be. When asked 
why he did not come forward at once 
ind clear the innocent man so long 
uspected of the murder, he said, “ he 
lidn’t know right how to go about 
he business; but that anyways he 
was minded to tell it all afore he’d be 
hung,” which was certainly a satisfac- 
tory piece of intelligence. 

A great deal of circumstantial evi- 
dence was put forth to prove the guilt 
of Dan Lynch ; his blue-spotted shirt, 
with the rent in the bosom of it, ex- 
actly fitted by the fragment found in 
the murdered man’s hand, was rum- 
maged out from a place where he had 
secreted it, serving as the strongest 
proof against him. It was generally 
supposed that he had chosen the op- 
portunity of his brother-in-law’s dis- 
pute with Peery Conlan to perpetrate 
the diabolical deed. 

The joy of Peery’s relatives on hear- 
ing the astounding news of his inno- 
yence was unbounded. It was not 
long till he was honourably acquitted; 
iis absence from home on the night of 

he murder being explained, by his 
tating that he had repaired to the 
own of Cavan in the afternoon, for 
he purpose of consulting a lawyer 
especting the extraordinary marriage 
f Rosy and Hugh ; but that on arriv- 
ng there it was too late to gain an 
audience of any man of business upon 


the subject, and he remained in the 
neighbourhood of the town all night. 
On the following morning before he 
had repaired to the lawyer’s office, 
news reached him of the murder of 
Hugh Canavan, and of course he gave 
up his intentions. In the afternoon, 
while returning home, he was arrested 
by the police. All this seemed like- 
ly enough, now that the real murderer 
was discovered to be another. 

As may be imagined, one of Peery’s 
first inquiries on his return home 
was for Rosy Nickle ; and = hear- 
ing that she had gone to Donough- 
cloon, he speedily set out for that place, 
where he found her, after some search- 
ing, in the employment of the miller 
who had succeeded her father in his 
business. She was much agitated 
upon meeting him, scarcely believing 
that he really stood before her. She 
had a good deal to impart to him of 
a startling description ; having dis- 
covered that her sister Hannah was 
alive and doing well in America, 
though much surprised at never hav- 
ing received any answers to letters 
which she had despatched to Garra- 
nisky by every opportunity since she 
left Solent 

“Only think o’ me never gettin’ 
one 0’ them,” said Rosy, wonderingly; 
“ an’ there was money in them too. 
Shure she had at last to write to Fa- 
ther Shanaghan here at Donough- 
cloon, to know what happened me, 
an’ if I was dead!” 

Peery was astonished, and thought 
the post office authorities much to 
blame. 

“She sent me first a three pound 
note, and then a five pound note,” 
added Rosy. “That was eight pound 
I never got !” 

Before Peery and Rosy separated, 
he asked her to become his wife—a 
request not made in vain ; and it was 
agreed that as soon as they were mar- 
ried they would set out for Canada to 
join Hannah and her uncle, Rosy re- 
turned no more to Garranisky ; but 
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Peery made inquiries at Belturbet 
relative to the missing letters, which 
the postmaster recollected very well. 
He affirmed that he had handed them 
from time to time to the man who 
called for them, and to whose care 
they were addressed. ‘ His name 
was Michael Brogan,” said he, “ and 
Rosy Nickle’s name was always writ- 
ten in the corner.” 

Peery said nothing, and when he 
related the circumstance to Rosy, she 
only shook her head murmuring, 
“Never heed him; if God doesn’t 
bring him into the right way o’ think- 
in’, no won else can. 

Before leaving his native land, 
Peery saw his sister Kitty married to 
Tom Gallagher, who for her sake had 
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romised to give up gambling for the 
Sedu’ and early in April he and 
Rosy sailed for America, to return to 
Ireland no more. Hannah Nickle 
and her uncle received them gladly ; 
and owing to the influence of the 
latter, Peery was at length enabled 
to procure a situation as steward in 
a large farm, his honesty and know- 
ledge of accounts rendering him a 
valuable caretaker. 

Mick Brogan never recovered the 
shock his system received on the 
night of Hugh Canavan’s murder, and 
he was soon obliged to seek relief and 
shelter in the poorhouse of Monaghan, 
leaving for ever the townland of 
Garranisky. 
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Miss KAVANAGH’s book has, on the 
whole, been favourably noticed by the 
press. We have no desire to rob our 
accomplished countrywoman of a fa- 
vour not undeserved. And yet, we 
are bound to say, we think her two 
pues volumes hardly do justice to 

er own well-earned position as a 
writer. The authoress of “ Nathalie” 
must not take it ill of us if we raise 
our expectations as we take paper- 
knife in hand to explore pages headed 
by hername. Wedo not quarrel with 
her book for what it is; but are dis- 
contented, ungraciously perhaps, when 
we think of what it might have been. 
Now, what it might have been we 
gather from what, in part, it is: the 
book of an observant, graceful, and 
practised writer, to whom, in virtue of 
such practice, pardon for carelessness 
and commonplace is not to be so 
leniently and easily dealt out as 
to Sonate fledged scribbling tourists. 
She was quite right not to be scared 
from “talking about what she had 
seen,” as she expresses it simply in 
her preface, by the objection—“ What 
was there to be said about Italy 
that had not been said?” But hav- 
ing faced that objection fairly, she 
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should have answered thus—“ Deceit 
lurks in generalities. I am not intend- 
ing, by any means, to talk ‘about 
Italy’ vaguely and abstractedly, but 
about what I have seen there myself, 
through my owninquiring, intelligent, 
Trish eyes. I will eschew mere guide- 
book information, and pages from ele- 
mentary Roman history books in the 
talkI eres to hold with my readers.” 

When Miss Kavanagh writes in the 
spirit of such an answer to the “ for- 
midable objection,” we are charmed 
with her ; it is only when she departs 
from it that we are a little put out. 

For instance, Miss Kavanagh was 
domiciled at Sorrento, next door to a 
masseria, or Italian farm. 

Upon the loggia that erowns the 
farmhouse she spies her next-door 
~aees daughter, Carmela. Who 
will not thank her for this portrait of 
the Sorrentine country girl /— 


‘« Carmela is twenty-three, molto vec- 
chia, very old, as she says herself, with 
demure gravity. She is neither tall nor 
stout, but slender in figure, light and 
agile as a deer, and, above all, graceful, 
from the bend of her slim arched neck, 
to the springing step of her bare, brown 
feet. She wears her black hair in the 
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becoming Greek fashion, which, two 
thousand years ago, her Greek ances- 
tresses brought with them to Sorrento. 
That is to say, she divides it at the back 
into two plaits, with which she braids 
her head likea crown: twoends of black 
ribbon and a long silver bodkin, which 
they call s,adella, from its sword-like 
shape, fasten these plaits securely be- 
hind ; the rest of her attire offers nothing 
striking: a cotton handkerchief around 
her neck, white linen sleeves tucked up 
to her elbow, a short-waisted little bod- 
dice, a long skirt and a wide apron, com- 
plete her toilet. Like her father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, Carmela wears 
neither shoes nor stockings. Carmela 
is not strictly beautiful, but she is better 
than pretty: delightful is the only word 
that will describe her. Her features are 
arched and expressive, her brown eyes 
have the look, soft and wild, of a young 
kid. There is mischief in the very 
sweetness of her smile, but maiden mis- 
chief securely guarded round by maiden 
innocence. Carmela is guarded too by 
that other good angel of youth—active 
life. Early as I may get upI see the 
tremulous blue smoke rising from her 
father’s chimney, amongst the olive and 
orange trees, and we rarely go tu bed 
but we leave a light burning in Carmela’s 
windows, and hear the whole family say- 
ing the rosary; work, and hard work, 
fills the interval ; except on Sundays and 
Festas, this family, seven in all, are 
never a moment idle.” 


Nothing pleases us better than to 
hear how Carmela’s face “beams 
with pleasure” when her kind neigh- 
bour takes her for. # pleasure-trip on 
the water to the Sirefi’s grotto and 
the “cool green waters,” at Queen 
Joannas’ baths, where the delighted 
contadina “bends curiously over the 
edge of the boat, and far down in the 
clear deep bed, sees crumbled masonry, 
and dark rocks,and green seaweeds,and 
young crabs, and fine sand, and does 
not seem to care or to know whether 
Queen Joanna had ever bathed there 
or not,” in spite of the “historical ac- 
count of the death of King Andrew,” 
then and there administered to her 
by Miss Kavanagh. When “the 
little ragged boy,’ who had been 
suffered to leap into the boat at start- 
ing, “to the amazement and indigna- 
tion of Giuseppe, the padrone thereof,” 
receives a few “grani” at parting, 
“evident happiness suffuses his face :” 
and we like to be told that Giuseppe 
says, with a smile, “he will buy 
himself a melon to-night.” There is 
something characteristicin the trifling 





incident. “A water melon is the 
ene of Sorrento luxury.” 

ut we are not equally content to be 
told at full length in the same chap- 
ter, didactically instead of by a pas- 
sing allusion, what a “‘ Naumachia” 
was, and how Cesar gave—not here 
at Sorrento, but “not far from the 
Tiber”—a great fight of galleys on a 
certain occasion. 

A few pages back we had a bald 
account of the rebellion under Spar- 
tacus; and two pages further on we 
shall be oaeaek in these terms :— 


** Would, that when we stand in the 
Forum, we remembered the captives, 
who, after adorning the triumph of the 
conqueror on his way to the capitol, 
were barbarously sacrificed there, for 
having too faithfully defended their 
native land! Would, that when we enter 
the Colosseum, we remembered the 
twelve thousand enslaved Jews who 
built it, and the countless Christians 
who perished within its arena!” 


Surely these optatives are super- 
fluous. Careless and superficial as 
many tourists may be, what one among 
them all ever did pass from the 
Forum, under the arch, whereon is 
sculptured the procession of the 
spoilers of Zion, onwards into the 
stupendous inclosure of the amphi- 
theatre, in whose centre stands the 
Cross with outspread arms, victo- 
rious and calm, and did not pay 
tribute of remembrance to those re- 
collections, which are here invoked 
as neglected impressions and senti- 
ments too rare? 

There are thirty pages at the end 
of the first volume, devoted to 
the description of some part of the 
treasures of the Museo Borbonico, 
at Naples, to which we think the 
“formidable objection” may very 
fairly apply. Miss Kavanagh would 
not have wronged herself much, nor 
her readers, as we think, at all, had 
she courageously dispensed with that 
chapter altogether. Neither would 
the loss of those twenty Pompeian 
pages in the second volume, while yet 
in manuscript, have injured the in- 


-terest of the reader or the writer’s suc- 


cess. We really must remonstrate 
against its long extracts from the 
epistles of the younger Pliny. Miss 

avanagh did not witness the catas- 
trophe of Pompeii, and can scarcely 
be justified in reproducing now-a- 
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days, the “talk about it,” which was 
addressed to Cornelius Tacitus by the 
nephew of the great naturalist, who 
perished then and there. We are not 
sure that the preceding chapter, headed 
Baia, might not come under the same 
censure ; nevertheless, we will refrain, 
and pass on to say, that we, by no 
means, wish to tear pages out of the 
two volumes and to put nothing in 
their stead. 

All the penance we would inflict 
upon the authoress, should simply 
be, to make her substitute for them 
an equal number of pages, such as 
those in which she gives us the 
genuine fruits of her own observa- 
tion and experience, of things and 

rsons under Neapolitan and Sici- 
ian skies. There are eighty-seven 
pages, for instance, in her first volume, 
of a chapter entitled “Sorrento so- 
cially.” Had she doubled or trebled 
the number of them, we should only 
have acknowledged a double or a 
triple obligation. 

n its streets, as she describes them, 
the glowing sunshine is felt, and the 
reviving depth of cool heavy shadows, 
when we turn aside under vaulted 
archways, festooned with maiden’s 
hair, framed at the farther gaping edge 
with hanging loops of vine branches 
or boughs, which the weight of golden 
oranges keep drooping. ‘By the way, 
why should boughs be s “bows,” 
as at page 43 of vol. ii? Is the de- 
mon of MM. Hurst and Blackett’s 
“Chapel,” as our fathers called the 
compositors’ room, solely answerable 

or this audacity, or has the authoress 
come round too late to the doctrines of 
the deceased “Fonetic Nfiz?’ We 
should scarcely have ventured to point 
out the error had we not a strong im- 
pression that we noticed it in another 

k some few dayssince. And again, 
whilst upon minute criticisms, we beg 
leave to protest unequivocally against 
the Anglicised plural “Columbariums,” 
used repeatedly in the second volume. 
A lady, who ventures upon extracts 
from Biiny, must know the look of a 


Latin neuter plural too well to be per- 


mitted such tricks with it. But to re- 
turntoSorrentinestreets. Welike well 
enough, as we have said, to haunt 
them in Miss Kavanagh’s company, 
not only when the still and searching 
glare of the sun at midsummer, makes 
us long to turn into the “cool green 
court,” and seat ourselves in that spe- 
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cial “ corner, where stands the damp 
and ancient well;’ under the over- 
hanging “sculptured balcony above,” 
where “the clothes are hung out to 
dry,” and “curious children pee 
through its openings, or grave, dar 
women, with silver pins in their hair, 
gold rings in their ears, and, as usual, 
no shoes on their feet, stand still to 
look at you;” but also in the mid- 
winter days, when “ Christmas— 
though its joy does not take the 
aspect of coal fires, plum-pudding, 
and roast beef—is merry Christmas 
for all that.” 

We can hear the squeals which pro- 
claim to the echoing amphitheatre of 
mountains, that “awful slaughter of 
pigs” wherewith the festive season is 
usheredin. They area notable feature 
in the street landscapes of Naples, 
these doomed piggies, as every one 
will admit, who remembers the drive 
to Portici. Scarce a house is passed, 
whose porker may not be seen, tak- 
ing an airing, tied up within a circle 
of so many yards from the door- 
step as are eo by the length 
of string, which, passing round the 

hilosophic grunter’s body, is made 
ast at the other extremity to the 
scraper, or to the iron crook which 
holds back the shutters. 

In Sorrento, however, “they run 
about and grunt in perfect liberty ;” 
for there the Irish lady saw them in 
“dirty streets,’ and in company of 
“half-naked children, who are rather 
dirtier than the pigs, and squat on the 
flags,” in summer, “eating red juicy 
water melons,” bought at the stalls of 
“dirty fruit vendors.” Alas for that 
dirt! though winter rains shall come 
anon, it shall not disappear ; but only 
change from the pulverized to the 
semiffuid stage of being. So when 
that Christmastide is come, joyous to 
men, doleful to the porcine race ; Miss 
Kavanagh going tosee the “ Presepio,” 
at honest skilful Gargiulo’s, the car- 

mter, does well to be fetched by 

is son and two workmen. “Not 
for protection, for Sorrento is a safe 
place, but to light our path with lan- 
terns, no useless precaution ; lamps 
and gas are unknown here, and, un- 
less when the moon shines, the streets 
are so many pits of darkness.” Ay, 
and of worse than darkness! Who 
shall fathom, uninspired by Cloacina, 
the depths of a Sorrentine “im- 
mondezzaio?” 
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But what is a ‘Presepio? Let 
Miss Kavanagh herself tell : 


“ We were introdued into a large room, 
where the presepio had been made on 
boards raised about two feet above the 
ground. It was a stylish one, a large 
one too, but, first of all, what is a pre- 
sepio? Itis a representation of the birth 
of Christ. It is made of wood, of stumps 
of trees, of moss, of any thing that will 
answer, and it represents rocks, rivers, 
trees, castles, houses, villas, palaces, any 
thing that comes into the head of the 
contriver; provided that, in the centre, 
there be a spot which may be called the 
stable of Bethlehem, and which will ac- 
commodate the Holy Family. Little 
baked clay figures, painted in strong 
colours, of shepherds bringing gifts, of 
animals, of peasant men and women, of 
pilgrims, kings, lords, and ladies, of angels 
too, with wonderful wings, playing on 
fiddles, and hanging from wires, are in- 
dispensable for a presepio. It is to the 
Italian children, what the Christmas tree 
is in Germany. 

** The little waxen image representing 
the Holy Child was not yet in the manger 
of Gargiulo’s presepio. The youngest 
boy, Ferdinando, who was gaily dressed 
in blue, with a red scarf and white frill, 
and whose grave face never relaxed into 
a smile, went out for the purpose of car- 
rying this image processionally in the 
streets, and bringing it to the presepio 
with duesolemnity. ‘ Vengono, vengono!’ 
cried his mother and sisters with great 
eagerness. They threw the windows 
open, and requested us to look out. We 
saw lights coming along the dark street ; 
we heard deep male voices singing the Te 
Deum, and under a dais we saw the 
grave Ferdinando, solemnly carrying the 
Bambino. 

*« The procession entered the house, the 
Bambino was brought in, laid in the 
manger, by Ferdinando, and the whole 
band began singing little Christmas 
hymns; next appeared Gargiulo’s eldest 
son, a lad of fourteen, with priest's cap, 
cassock, and surplice. He ascended a 
temporary pulpit. gaily decorated with 
tinsel, and on the text “ parvulus natus 
est” he delivered a flourishing sermon ; 
the emphasis and gestures were perfect, 
and the self-possession complete. When 
he had done, the hymns began again, 
and wine and cakes, the gifts of the 
shepherds, we were told, went round.” 


When, however, we reiterate our 
approval of the chapter on the social 
aspects of Sorrento, we must be un- 
derstood to limit its heartiness to the 
keen observation and graphic power 
which brings before us the different 
individual types of Italian society in 





the provincial town. Indeed through- 
out the book these are the noteworthy 
and praiseworthy characteristics. The 
a but Sean Countess, who lets 
odgings to an English lady, but will 
only dupe her into belief that she 
would condescend to return her call, 
made, it is true, in forgetfulness of eti- 
quette: the noble signora who is 
“ gossip” “commare” to the maid of 
all work : the “cavaliere,” smart, and 
yet ennuyé, who has taken to busi- 
ness ; or to its shadow, as a druggist: 
the resentful wife who vows never to 
cross the threshold in company of her 
jealous husband: the plump girl 
whose hair is thinning, and who will 
not believe that the “rejected ad- 
dresses” of her three suitors can real- 
ly have affected, as the Sorrentines 
say, its once luxurious growth: the 
minor government official who groans 
over the perpetual indelicacy of brib- 
ing by mere money ; and wonders that 
no morsels of venal veal, nor porrin- 
gers of propitiatory prune sauce are 
ever substituted as offers to win his 
favour : the venerable archbishop who 
gains his invidious title of “ rigoroso”’ 
by refusing to ordain predetermined 
idlers, and who thins the seminary 
with the wise and manly saying, that 
“a good ~— is better than a bad 
or :—all these are figures so vivid- 
y, though rapidly, sketched, that we 
can only tender unqualified thanks 
to the clever sketcher forthem. But 
when Miss Kavanagh, not content 
with describing, proceeds to pass judg- 
ment — the condition of that so- 
ciety which she makes known to us, 
we must decline following her to con- 
clusions, which her own premises seem 
carefully laid down to contradict. 
The warmth and generosity, and in- 
deed the shrewdness, wherewith she 
defends the Italian, or, more strictly 
speaking, the southern Italian charac- 
ter, from aspersions too often careless 
and inconsiderate, command much of 
our sympathy. Her hit at Mr. Kings- 
ley’s estimate of the downward course 
of Italy (vol. i. p. 119), is fair and 
spirited enough. Nevertheless, we 
think that, upon her own showing, 
she would find it hard enough to make 
ood the rash assertion that, in the 
autiful, squalid, misgoverned south 
of Italy, “ social freedom compensates 
for the absence of political liberty.’ 
Her quick observation shows us a do- 
mestic state there, dull, constrained, 





— 
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unsociable, suspicious ; a commercial with reprimand, he raised his cane and 
enterprise petty, cramped, subdivided, struck him severely. The unfortunate 
at the mercy of a notoriously corrupt vetturino screamed and jumped with 


ini : : _ pain. Our guide frowned, and looking 
administration; an intellectual con at us, said significantly :—‘ Gentlemen 


dition hopelessly stagnant, OF PUT- wonder when they get a stab of the knife 
posely trammelled in such cases a8 pow and then.’ — 


reveal a possible activity. Manly am- ‘‘There was a whole social system in 
bition has, avowedly, no scope. Fe- the words. The insolent cane on the 
male honour is held incompatible with side of strength, the perfidious revengeful 
trustful freedom. Peasant girls at knife on the side of the weak.” 
Sorrento, and Counts at Naples alike : 

regard matrimony asa servitude and | Would it be an unwarrantable 
asnare. Indeed we are at a loss to liberty to inquire whether that “whole 
discover any instances of social free- social system” be one with the peculiar 
dom, save that liberty of begging ‘state of “ social freedom which com- 
which our authoress seems to admire, — for the absence of political 
and which we know, from our own liberty,” the enjoyment of which, 
experience, to ends something very moreover, secures society from ang : 
like a social tyranny over all the non- feelings, and “lurking resentment 


mendicant classes of society. among the “popular classes PA 

The poor, says Miss Kavanagh in writer of Miss Kavanagh’s calibre must 

one passage— not expect such glaring inconsistencies 
to be overlooked. 


“Are wretched and degraded, it is rat ; . oes 
true, for poverty is wretched and degrad- en ee ” nee tried —- 


ing all th Id ; but it should ne- : > 
tor be egetion sie thier eoeaes fa a. through itsstreets of the “ Unprotected 


land of despotism what they would be in Female,” concerning whose amusin, 

lands of liberty and civilization—the le- account of “A Short Tour in Sicily an 
rs of society—nay, if one may judge Calabria,” we have also a few words 
y the laws made against them, itsborn to say. It is a lively book, by no 
enemies. Nor have the popular classes qeans unreadable, in spite of the 
rv the same feelings that animate them s}inshod ungrammatical English of 
= . Laer ee its style; and the questionable taste 
sighted prophecy with dread and terror of occasional passages, respects In 
the fatal outbreak.” which it stands painfully contrasted 
: ’ with Miss Kavanagh's correct, po- 
Disproof of the wisdom and truth ished, and ladylike writing. Doubts, 
of such a passage would not be diffi- indeed, we remember, were pretty 
cult; but if it were the fair inference freely expressed concerning the sex of 
from what the writer herself had seen this anonymousauthor when first pub- 
and observed, it were less just to take ishing the “ Unprotected Females in 
her to task for it. Yethowareweto Norway.” Lady critics, especially, 
allow the fairness of such an inference were wont to hint broadly that the 
from observations such as these!— —_ pen which indited it was, for certain, 
‘*A Roman would certainly never not held by the hand of any of their 
bear with the usage to which a Neapo- sisterhood. It was a quip, they said, 
litan submits without shame. The cane put upon “fast young ladies,” by some 
is not a mere threat here ; it is used freely, saucy male remonstrant against the 
and submitted to, not without thoughts wearers of “loud” red-striped petti- 
- Nae probably, but with servile coats, pea jackets : a larges basques,” 
, miniature “navvy’s” highlows in pa- 
A “free” use of the cane scarcely tent leather, and t e feminine varieties 
tallies with our notion of desirable of the “billy-cock” hat, or other such 
“social freedom.” By-and-bye we “Wide-awake.” This insinuation has 
have this graphic episode : evidently come to the writer's cogni- 
zance ; and he or she is careful to pa- 


-, We were crossing a street of Pom- .24 the genuine or assumed realit 


one. Sas Se _ oe. oa of womanhood, having gone the lengt 


was upbraiding his coachman for having Of publishing a Sicilian billet-doux, 
promised to make him dine in Pompeii, addressed, as we are assured, to the 
which is royal property, and will not tourist, bya Sicilian cavalier, of “noble 
permit such liberties; but not satisfied and honourable name,” to express the 
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ardour of an attachment, sown, bud- 
ding, and expanding in the writer’s 
heart within the space of some quarter 
of an hour, spent by the “ Unprotected” 
in the cathedral of Santa Rosalia. 

If the “beautiful little note” be 
enuine, and the indiscreet tourist in- 
eed a young lady, she must forgive 

us for saying that she has taken the 
wrong way of convincing her readers 
of her true feminine character, by 
gibbeting thus, even anonymously, her 
rash and presumptuous admirer. His 
rashness and presumption deserved 
castigation we allow ; but, surely, she 
underrates herself by imagining that 
the contemptuous silence with which 
the poor Don’s note was received was 
not sufficient punishment. 

As we have said, her account of 

a scramble over the post-roads of 
Sicily is lively enough ; and we highl 
commend her venturesome aie 
into Calabria. Indeed we regret that 
so little of her time and of her book 
should have been given to that un- 
frequented and interesting province. 
We have little doubt that extended 
excursions, and a lengthened stay, 
would have confirmed the impression 
she has succeeded in giving us, that 
the difficulties and discomforts of a 
tour in Calabria have been and are 
unreasonably exaggerated. We can 
answer boldly from our own expe- 
rience, that such is the case in respect 
of those notions, which even at the 
tabled hétes of its lovely capital,prevail 
concerning the hardships of an explo- 
ration of the interior of the island of 
Sicily. Nothing could have been 
more ludicrous than the questions and 
surmises which were lately put upon 
this topic to ourselves, at the table of 
the Trinacria, that admirable hotel at 
Palermo, for the cleanliness and com- 
fort of which Signor Salvatore Ragusa, 
its portly host, deserves the constant 
acknowledgment of those who have 
been his guests. Nothing more ludi- 
crous, except, perhaps, the manner in 
which we have seen a fellow-country- 
man go forth to face the adventure 
of that pleasant tour. It was at Gir- 
genti we fell in with him; as witha 
companion, sketch-book in hand, we 
were wandering among the oranges, 
almonds, and ree: in and out of the 


glowing temples, columns, and ruined 
walls of the renowned city, daughter 
of Gela, and miamneen, as one 


might say, of Rhodes. He had in at- 





tendance not only a courier, but one 
of those honest cheery “ Sicilian 
guides,” whom the current supersti- 
tions of Palermo force upon all unwary 
travellers; add to these a local cicer- 
one, the driver of a three-horse car- 
riage, hired for the stay in Girgenti, 
and the lazzarone lad inevitably 
yerched upon the steps. Remember, 
ikewise, that there was a man up at 
the locanda stable, and very likely a 
lad with him, in charge of the mules, 
on which ouracquaintance, his courier, 
and his traps hel ridden from Marsala, 
and it will be seen that the “personnel” 
of this expedition was about as nume- 
rous as some men take for the desert 
route between Cairo and Jaffa. That 
evening, too, at supper-time, at the 
Locanda della Bell Sicilia, it was 
“a caution,” as our Yankee cousins 
say, to see the little tin boxes pro- 
duced, with groceries and condiments, 
and supplementary provisions of one 
kind and another. Nay, we verily 
believe that the special bottle of 
choice Marsala, then and there pro- 
duced, was not an exquisite specimen 
brought on from the old Arab port 
itself, but had come all the way from 
a bin of friend Ragusa’s, at Palermo! 
One might have fancied that the 
ruins lay at Baalbec, if not at Palmyra, 
instead of being at a twenty minutes’ 
walk from a handsome cathedral 
town, where there is a botanical gar- 
den, and a public library, and a British 
Vice-Consul, and where, on Sundays, 
bonnets abound, and crinolines, frock- 
coats and trowsers of such faultless 
cut, and kid gloves of such fit and 
colour, as would put any English 
county town to shame, and would not 
disgrace the Boulevard des Italiens in 
Paris. 

Not that we mean to assert that 
the Sicilian inns, even in these well- 
built towns of noble architectural as- 
pect, and still less in the little “borgi” 
of the country, aresuch as should fairly 
satisfy even the moderate require- 
ments of foreign tourists. There is 
about them, even at their best, a strong 
flavour of the old Saracenic khan, or 
the kindred though more recent “fon- 
da” of the Spanish lords of Sicily. 
The sleeping y saeanages and sitting- 
rooms—when there are any of the lat- 
ter—are probably let by the owner of 
the whole house to some spirited indi- 
vidual, whose capital, consisting in 
certain trestlebeds on iron brackets, 
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mattresses stuffed with maize husks, 
chairs with fibre seats, a stray table 
or two, with some small articles of 
crockery ware, has emboldened him 
or her to launch into the venturous 
pe 8 of lodging passing guests. 

he vaulted kitchen downstairs, with 
its altar-hearth fire-places, where mac- 
aroni is scalding, artichokes stewing, 
and by-and-bye a dozen of those 
matchless Sicilian eggs shall be frizz- 
ling into an omelette for your supper, 
is rented, in all probability by a dis- 
tinct personage. The coffee will very 
likely have to be fetched in upon a 
tray from the “caffé” opposite, to- 
gether with the rolls of finest white 
wheat flour; and sometimes too the 
bottle of sound heady wine, with a 
sulphurous smack on it, as becomes 
wine grown on a dead or live volcano, 
must also be got from a bottega three 
doors off, or round the corner. That 
same kitchen divides the basement 
story with the spacious vaulted stable, 
where all the mules are munching 
chaff. There is often no coach-house, 
but the court-yard is full of bright 
yellow carts, with harness on the 
shafts, whose saddle-trees shoot up 
into wondrous spires, gay with red 


and blue feathers, tinkling with bells 


and brass gimcracks. Bells enough 
there may be on the harness, but none 
in your rooms. Should you wish for 
the waiter, or for the more frequent 
waitress, you must go out upon the 
staircase and baw] for Don Cecilio, or 
Donna Rosalia, as the case may be. 
Don’t be frightened at the voluble 
screeching, wherewith you shall be 
greeted by them, when they come up 
to inquire what your will may be; 
that is only an Arabic feature in all 
Sicilian conversation. Neither let 
your dignity resent it, if you shall be 
pressed to discharge forthwith, your 
pecuniary obligation to the cleaner of 
your boots this morning. He who has 

rformed this piece of service for you 
is, in much probability, a separate 
adventurer, to whom and for whom 
the house is not responsible. Yes! 
there remains a spice of the “picar- 
esque”’ about the Sicilian locanda, and 
the minor incidents of the traveller's 
poamrs sojourn there, which brings 

k to our remembrance the plea- 
sure wherewith for the first time we 
read certain chapters of Gil Blas. 
When the “prima donna” of the 
company, who were to sing an opera 
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that evening, has knocked at our room- 
door—her own being at the end of the 
same long corridor—to beg that we 
would be present at her benefit that 
night ; when we have personally dis- 
cussed with mine host of the kitchen 
himself, the items of our evening’s 
entertainment, the fish, the omelette, 
and the brains fried in batter,—remin- 
iscences of the hero of “Santillana” 
could scarcely fail to gleam upon us. 
Sorry should we have been to run the 
risk of missing such associations, b 
interposition between us and the folk 
at the locanda, of courier, guide, and 
local cicerone. 

Weare indeed of the self-protecting 
sex; but we are glad to learn from 
the note-book of the “ Unprotected,” 
that even ladies need not, when alone, 
fear to adventure upon Sicilian travel. 

Indeed, for the farther encourage- 
ment of all lady tourists, who may be 
hesitating and yet longing to make 
such venture, we may record it here, 
that two ladies of our own acquaint- 
ance, accompanied only by a guide 
from Palermo, have ridden throughout 
the island in every direction, not only 
in perfect safety, but with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

For truly he or she shall be hard 
to satisfy, who shall not own the man 
and varied charms of Sicilian trave 
Let the season only be well chosen, 
just before the later spring begins to 

scorched by the eager sun of sum- 
mer. It will be rather late then for 
the powdered whiteness of the orange 
bloom on the plain of the “Golden 
Shell ;” but all the perfume shall not 
yet be gone out of its groves. The 
yellow blossom shall give its grace 
just then, even to the withering, dis- 
torted, prickly cactus-leaf. At Se- 
geste, Selinuntium, Agrigentum, the 
fan-like palmetto shall. ave spread 
its long fingers into the sunshine. All 
the waving uplands of the interior 
shall flow with the tremulous wave 
of the green-eared corn as the west- 
wind blows. Not even the bareness 
of the great central rocky platform at 
Castrogiovanni shallseem bare. True, 
the forests have long fallen under 
ruthless axes, but what a carpet of 
rass dight with embroidery of wild 
owers can do to cover desolation, the 
joyous spring-time has done. 
along the sea-coast, from Catania, the 
hedges shall be festooned with roses 
and convolvulus in heavy tangled 
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richness. The caper hangs from rocky 
buttresses, and where rills of water 
trickle the oleanders grow. From 
the giant cone of tna the snows have 
almost melted. They no longer cloak 
the mountain shroud-like, but only 
sparkle as a diamond crown above. 

he sward is green and smooth under 
the oaks and beeches of the wooded 
region which belts it. Violets and 
pansies peep among the gnarled roots 
of them, and bright leaflets begin to 
thrust themselves from the branching 
twigs. All over the red, metallic, 
desolating scorix:, for miles and miles, 
wheresoever the trained tendrils of 
the vine are not seen in ordered 
growth, the golden Spanish broom, 
and a pink tufted flowering shrub 
laugh out a consolation from the 

im heaps of ashes. Soft and fleecy 
ie the clouds to seaward, and the 
great unseen furnace of the Cyclops 


Ir might scarcely be fair to criticise 
these volumes, which are a portion 
only of their author’s work, did they 
not fully disclose his purpose and 
method. Their design prevents them 
from ranking as history absolutely, if 
the true object of history is to give a 
complete image of a nation’s life. Mr. 
Massy professes to deal lightly with 
“the public transactions of the reign 
of George the Third,” and reserves 
his strength for a full and minute in- 
vestigation of the political and social 

hases of the period, so far as they 

ave left their traces “in the institu- 
tions of the country, or in the manners 
of its inhabitants.” The result, of 
course, is, that his work is less a his- 
tory, than an historical study, that it 
presents its subject to us only in parts, 
and not as a whole, and that neces- 
sarily it leaves a sense of deficiency 
behind it. Thus, as regards the affairs 
of Europe from 1760 to 1780—the 
period comprised in the volumes be- 
fore us—it affords us scarcely any in- 
formation, although those affairs were 
not without their influence on Eng- 
land. It gives us, indeed, a chapter 
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sends a curling stream of smoke and 
vapour to meet them across the western 
sky. By-and-bye the sapphire plain 
of the sea itself narrows and becomes a 
sparkling strip between the towering 
mountains of Calabria and the heights 
above Messina, waving with arbutus 
and sapling oak, and dark velvety 
pine. Were there no memories, no 
monuments, no marvels of bygone 
artistic skill and grandeur, none im- 
print of man’s daring, restless, enter- 
prising, constructive, and destructive 
mind, upon this isle of Sicily; were 
there no manifestation of his Maker’s 
stupendous might and wisdom ; were 
there none of these, of which all 
abound so richly there, that single 
lovely wonder of the flowery Sicilian 
springtime would make more than 
compensation to the wanderer for the 
time and trouble of the island tour. 


on the partition of Poland, but it does 
not even allude to the annexation of 
Corsica to France, or to the important 
war between Russia and Turkey, 
which was marked by the crowning 
victory of Tchesmé. As yet, it has 
told us nothing about the magnificent 
empire which Clive founded in 1757, 
and which Warren Hastings was con- 
solidating in the period it treats of ; 
but we presume that it will enter fully 
upon the affairs of India when it shall 
review the famous Bill of Fox and 
Lord North. It narrates the Ameri- 
can war at some length, and with con- 
siderable minuteness of detail, but not 
with full historical completeness ; and, 
generally, it is somewhat meagre, 
sketchy, and wanting in its account 
of military and naval events, and in 
its description of striking historical 
scenes, and of eminent individual per- 
sonages. It is probable, however, 
that its design is the chief cause of 
these shortcomings, and we are far 
from asserting that they belong to the 
author; we only say, that in conse- 
quence of his self-prescribed limits, 
his book is not an adequate history of 
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England. Subject, however, to this 
defect, it possesses much value on ac- 
count of its analysis of English society 
at the accession of George IIT., and 
of its minute detail of the early poli- 
tics of his reign, and of the public 
men, including especially the King, 
who gave them their peculiar turn 
and character. This part of the work 
is carefully elaborated, with much 
discernment and impartiality; and 
we think it entitled to considerable 
praise, although it has omitted some 
important particulars, and it seems to 
us wanting in philosophic insight, in 
the power of tracing effects to their 
causes, and in accurate views on 
several subjects. For the rest, the 
style of these volumes is not eloquent, 
or indicative of a high order of com- 
age. but it is always pleasing, 
acile, and gentlemanlike, and is sin- 
gularly free from harshness and coarse- 
ness of expression. On the whole, 
they do not aspire to as much as Lord 
Stanhope’s history, and are inferior to 
it in liveliness and freshness, but their 
political views are deeper and more 
just, and are free from his evident 
party feeling. 

In his brief allusions to the rela- 
tions of England with the powers of 
Europe, Mr. Massy is on the side of 
peace and non-interference. He ad- 
mires, as it deserves, the grand figure 
of Chatham standing out in full pro- 
minence upon the stage of events ; but 
he is not at all a follower of Chatham’s 

licy. He pays, indeed, a just tri- 

yute to the energy and wisdom, which 
in 1757 raised England from her ab- 
ject condition, and within four years 
made her victorious in all parts of the 
world. He feels as an Englishman 
should feel for the triumph of Wolfe, 
for the rout of Belleisle, and for the 
capture of Havanna. He also appre- 
ciates the sagacity of the minister, who 
foresaw, and es would have 
crushed the Family Bemmas in its 
formation, and ‘who made resistance 
to it a cardinal;principle in his con- 
duct ; and he justly scorns the pur- 
blind and vacillating politicians, who 
first denied that this perilous league 
existed, and then abandoned the fair- 
est opportunity for dissolving it. But, 
as regards the main question of 
Chatham’s foreign policy, namely, the 
advisableness of making the peace of 
1762, he inclines to the side of Bute 
and of Grenville; and, on the whole, 
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concludes that that peace was glorious 
and expedient. He defends England’s 
desertion of Frederick the Great, and 
even her abandonment of her fairest 
conquests, upon the ground that it 
would have been unwise to drive the 
House of Bourbon to despair. From 
this opinion we altogether dissent. 
We think that that peace, huddled 
up by George IIL. and his favourite, 
not only deprived England of posses- 
sions she might have retained, and 
led to the renewal of the French and 
Spanish alliance in 1779, but that, by 
leaving Frederick to the mercy of his 
many enemies, it cast a deep stigma 
upon our national faith, and by forcing 
him into a Russian alliance, it was 
one of the causes of the partition of 
Poland. On this question we echo 
the words of Junius, “ that Belleisle, 
Goree, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, Mar- 
tinique, the Fishery, and the Havanna, 
given up by England almost without 
an equivalent, are ‘glorious monu- 
ments’ of the Duke of Bedford’s 
‘talents for negotiation ;” and we be- 
lieve that Sir William Pynsent was 
not entirely in error, when, in 
making his magnificent bequest to 
Pitt, he comers the peace of Utrecht 
with that of Paris, the wrongs of the 
Dutch and the Austrians with those 
of Frederick, and the conduct of Har- 
ley with that of Bute. As regards, 
however, the second great event in 
foreign politics during the first twenty 
years of the reign of George IL, 
namely, the partition of the kingdom 
of Poland, we entirely agree with Mr. 
Massy that its importance was not 
perceived by contemporary politicians 
—that, in fact, it appeared a change in 
the interests of England, which was 
then desirous of raising Russia in the 
scale of power ; and that it is absurd 
to blame the statesmen of the time 
because subsequent events have con- 
vinced us of its danger to Europe. 
Non-interference as respects Poland 
in 1772 was as plainly the policy of 
England, in any conceivable view of 
existing affairs, as interference would 
be in 1859, were Russia, in the actual 
state of Europe, about to enter for the 
first time the career of Polish con- 
quest. 

Mr. Massy unfolds, with much clear- 
ness, the causes that led to the Ameri- 
can war, and the lamentable events 
that resulted from it. On this sub- 
ject he is very superior to Lord Stan- 

13 
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hope, who, nourished upon protec- 


tionist dogmas, cannot see how a 
nominal reciprocity with the colonies 
had the effect of a severe and vexa- 
tious restriction. The ultimate reason 
of the rupture with America was, 
un 
t 


uestionably, that vicious system of 
e which, based upon the principle 
that England had a right to colonial 
monopoly, fettered the industry of the 
Americans, and aroused their indig- 
nation. But the inveterate obstinacy 
of George III., the pedantic tyranny 
of George Grenville, the domineerin 
arrogance of the Duke of Bedford, an 
the incautious recklessness of Charles 
Townshend, all concurring in a scheme 
for taxing America, which, however 
justifiable in theory, wasacknowledged 
y Pitt and Walpole as practically 
unfair or impossible, were the im- 
mediate causes of this great disaster. 
In itself, the American war has little 
interest, for it was not characterized 
by a single great exploit; and it 
affords no lesson of guerilla, or of 
regular strategy. With the exceptions 
of Arnold and Washi» “ton, the Ameri- 
can generals showed !:\ tle talent ; and, 
whatever their own historians may 
say to the contrary, the American 
levies did not distinguish themselves 
for valour. Nor is there any thing 
imposing in the patriotism of that 
Con , which, like the French Re- 
publicans of 1815, displayed the nar- 
rowest jealousy of their great com- 
mander, and descanted on the danger 
of standing armies to the State 
when the enemy was about to hem 
them round. It appears certain to us 
that, had England been well governed 
in 1778, the American revolt, in 
Chatham’s words, “ would have been 
crushed to atoms;” and to us this 
unhappy war is chiefly interesting for 
this, that it is a striking proof into 
what depths of ignominy acorruptand 
imbecile ministry may lead a great 
nation. Very strange, indeed, and 
melancholy was the contrast between 
the England of the Seven Years’ War, 
that at all points was a victor; that 
covered the seas with her fleets, and 
occupied kingdoms with her armies ; 
that coerced France and Spain into 
humble submission, and dictated her 
own terms to a baffled Europe—and 
the England of 1779, overwhelmed 
with disgrace, that had _pusillani- 
mously hired mercenaries for a civil 
war ; that had armed the red Indian 
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against her own children ; that had 
been defeated over and over again by 
a colonial militia, and that trembled 
at the sight of her ancient enemies 
leagued against her. But history 
must pronounce, that if the same 
generation beheld this contrast—if the 
officers who forced the heights of Que- 
bec were the same as those who laid 
down their arms at Saratoga—if the 
navies which could not protect the 
Havanna and Guadaloupe subse- 
quently appeared in_ irresistible 
strength in the Channel—these things 
were owing to the dictatorship of 
Pitt in 1758, and to the rule of 
George III. and Lord North in the 
subsequent period. Well, indeed, 
might the dying orator and states- 
man, while all this sad difference 
came full upon him—yet, remember- 
ing what he had done for England, 
and what England had become with- 
out him—exclaim, even attheeleventh 
hour, in these unrivalled accents, 
“Shall a people, seventeen years ago 
the terror of the world, now stoop so 
low as to tell its ancient inveterate 
enemy, take all we have, only give us 
eace, 

But, if the American war is not 
peculiarly interesting in itself, its 
consequences have been more mo- 
mentous than could have been antici- 
pated. In the year 1859, we read, 
with wonder, the predictions of the 
statesmen of 1779, that the loss of 
the thirteen colonies would prove the 
ruin of England. The declaration of 
independence which filled Chatham 
with terror, and the courtiers of 
Versailles and Saint Ildefonso with 
delight, has been only less beneficial 
to the mother country than to her 
offspring. By emancipating America 
from the mercantile system, and plac- 
ing her relations with Great Britain 
on a rational basis, it has augmented 
enormously the commerce of both 
countries, while it has raised the 
United States to a power of the first 
magnitude, by giving free room to the 
energies of an Aste faaee people. 
It has been the ultimate effect of the 
American war that magnificent cities 
have multiplied along the coasts of 
the Atlantic; that a vast stream of 
human beings is annually poured into 
the Great ae yr which carries far 
into desert wilds the elements of civili- 
zation; and that the laws, the cus- 
toms, and the manners of Great 
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Britain are now being spread abroad 
in portions of the globe where a 
century ago their presence could never 
have been expected. Nor were other 
consequences of the American war 
lessimportant to Great Britain, though 
their operation was long retarded by 
the French Revolution. The peace 
which that war occasioned through- 
out the nation, opened men’s eyes 
to the jobbing, the corruption, and 
the imbecility, which characterized 
irresponsible parliamentary govern- 
ment; and from this time we date 
that demand for parliamentary re- 
form which, though long delayed, 
and denounced as a Jacobin move- 
ment, at last accomplished the revo- 
lution of 1832. So, too, the pressure 
put upon England by this war gave 
weight to the arms of the Irish 
Volunteers, and thus caused the first 
relaxation of that iniquitous code of 
trade which had oppressed Ireland 
for nearly a century, and the first 
amelioration of these terrible penal 
laws which had bound three-fourths 
of her people in servitude. And the 
shock which that war gave to the 
mercantile system of economics, by 


proving its extreme precariousness 
and unsoundness, contributed, per- 
name more than any thing else, to the 
diffusion of these ideas among our 
statesmen which ultimately have 


caused the triumph of free trade. In 
short, the fierce ordeal to which the 
empire was then exposed brought 
out its feeble and peccant parts : there 
was sufficient energy in the nation 
to bear a cure; and the final conse- 
quences of the American war have 
been most salutary to our general 
welfare. Mr. Massy has not failed 
to notice these effects, and truly 
observes that the three great ques- 
tions of our time—parliamentary re- 
form, religious emancipation, and 
free trade—were first debated at the 
close of the American war; but we 
could have wished that he had put 
this more prominently forward, and 
had shown more fully the cause of 
this significant event. 

The chief subject, however, of Mr. 
Massy is the social and political con- 
dition of England from 1760 onwards ; 
and to this, accordingly, we turn our 
apeine. And here, in the first 
Pp we must express our regret 
that he has not given us a fuller and 
more accurate picture of the external 
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aspect of the England of the period. 
The materials for such a picture are 
ample, and at hand ; and it would not 
only have been very interesting in 
itself, but it would have elucidated in 
many respects the life of the nation. 
We should have wished particularly 
to have seen before us the England of 
our great grandfathers, in its transi- 
tion state from the semi-barbarism 
of the Stuarts to the splendour, culti- 
vation, and populousness of the pre- 
sent age ;—the England where as yet 
the plough was of wood, the draining- 
tile had not reached the frequent 
morass, and the barren hills were 
everywhere waste with heath and 
gorse ;—the England whose skies 
were still free trom the smoke of 
thousands of chimneys overhanging 
the vast centres of our manufacturing 
industry ;—the England where Bristol 
and Norwich were the second towns 
of the empire, and Liverpool, though 
fast rising into importance, was still 
a small trading port along the Mersey ; 
—the England, where London, com- 
pared with the present city, was a 
squalid, noisome, and isolated town, 
still separated at all points from the 
suburbs which long since it has ab- 
sorbed ;—the England from which the 
last highwayman had not yet dis- 
appeared, and along whose miry and 
difficult roads the six-horse coach of 
the nobleman often stuck fast, and 
the flying posts still travelled at five 
miles an hour ;—the England where 
nurses frightened children with the 
tale of the March to Derby, and in 
which many a jolly Squire Western, 
secluded in the manor-house of his 
Jacobite fathers, still called his 
favourite horse the “Chevalier,” and 
still drank to the true king over the 
water ;—the England in which Bath 
was a centre of fashion, and every 
year beheld the ombre and the spa- 
dille, the country-dances and flirta- 
tions, the red-heeled shoes and the 
hoops of the aristocracy of all the 
western counties;—the England, in 
short, which appears before us in 
Young’s travels, Hogarth’s pictures, 
and the novels of Fielding. But 
although Mr. Massy’s account of the 
England of this age, is not at all 
vivid or complete, and ¢innot com- 
pare for an instant with the master- 
piece of Lord Macaulay, which 
thoroughly reproduces for us the 
England of the Stuarts ; it contains 
13 
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some sketches worthy of notice. Here 
is his general idea of the state of the 
country districts :— 

‘*The aspect of the country itself 
was, for the most part, dreary and deso- 
late. Agriculture had made compara- 
tively little progress. Patches of culti- 
vation appeared only at intervals 
between the swamps and wastes which 
formed the pervading character of the 
landscape. Five-and-twenty Inclosure 
Acts only had passed up to the accession 
of George II. During the thirty-three 
vears of that monarch, statutes of this 
description, which are notable proofs of 
the progress of civilization, had in- 
creased by 182. From 1760 to 1774, 
upwards of 700 Inclosure Acts were ob- 
tained. In te same period, the various 
Highway Acts were consolidated; and 
452 Turnpike Acts were passed.” 


Here is a sketch of the household 
and mansion of the country gentle- 
men of the period :— 


*‘Landscape gardening was confined 
to the seats of the great proprietors ; and 
even a common flower-garden was not a 
usual appendage to the house of a gentle- 
man qualified to bea knight of the shire. 
The house itself, though a substantial 
structure, was rarely kept in the state 
of repair and cleanliness which the 
modern sense of comfort and decency 
requires. The stables and kennels were 
close to the house, occupying the site 
which is now covered with conserva- 
tories and parterres. The rough fields 
through which this gloomy mansion was 
approached, presented a very different 
aspect to the highly-cultivated lands 
and neat enclosures which now surround 
a lawn laid out in well-kept walks, and 
ornamented by shrubs and plants from 
every quarter of the globe.” 


And here is a study of the London 
of 1760 :— 


**The insolence, licentiousness, and 
ferocity of the people, especially in the 
capital and other great towns, were 
such as a traveller would hardly now 
encounter in the most remote and savage 
regions of the globe. No well-dressed 
individual of either sex could walk the 
streets of London, without risk of per- 
sonal insult or injury. It was, indeed, 
an undertaking of difficulty to pass 
through the streets at all. The narrow 
footway, separated from the carriage- 
road only by a line of unconnected stakes 
or posts, at wide intervals, was fre- 
quently blocked up with chairs, wheel- 
barrows, and other obstructions, some 
of them placed there wantonly to annoy 
foot-passengers. Carmen and hackney 
coach drivers considered it excellent 
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sport to splash decent people from head 
to foot ; and when a terrified female or 
bewildered stranger was tumbled into 
the kennel, the accident was hailed with 
shouts of delight. Yet, on the whole, 
it was as safe and less disagreeable to 
traverse the streets on foot than in a 
conveyance. Chairs and carriages were 
upset, and collisions were constantly 
occurring ; the least inconvenience was, 
that the progress of vehicles through the 
great thoroughfare was interrupted by 
the absence, or rather disregard of regu- 
lations for the traffic. But the delay 
was not the only annoyance. When a 
stoppage took place, or an accident hap- 
pened, the ears were stunned by astorm 
of oaths and abusive altercations from 
the drivers and servants. Thieves were 
always ready to take advantage of the 
confusion, which they had themselves 
probably originated for their own pur- 
poses. Beggars also availed themselves 
of the opportunity to ply their trade: 
the dismal tale of sickness and famine 
was drawled out and corroborated by 
terrible exhibitions; stumps, of limbs 
and diseased children were held up to 
the carriage windows of the quality. If 
there were ladies in the family coach, a 
street vocalist would probably begin 
chaunting some filthy doggrel of which 
the refrain would be taken up by the 
bystanders.” 

These sketches will give the reader 
some notion of what the England of a 
century ago was like, and how im- 
mense has been the change and the 
improvement in its aspect ; but they 
are far from being complete or satis- 
factory, and the student who requires 
a full knowledge of the subject must 
still have recourse to the authorities 
of the period. 

Mr. Massy’s account of English 
society from 1760 to 1780 is both 
elaborate and interesting, but in some 
respects it is discursive and shallow. 
It has omitted several important con- 
siderations, and, in our opinion, it is 
overcharged with dark colours. Thirty- 
three pages are taken up in estimat- 
ing the influence of preceding ages 
upon the manners and customs of 
this time; and we cannot think that 
this review was at all needed, or that 
it shows much trace of philosophic 
inquiry. No attempt is made to cal- 
culate the number of the population, 
the relative importance of the diffe- 
rent classes in the state, the rate of 
wages, and its proportion to the ne- 
cessaries of life, the average amount 
of pauperism and crime, and the ma- 
terial condition of the lower classes. 
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No notice is taken of the rise of our 
manufacturing system, although its gi- 
gantic foundations had been laid be- 
fore 1780 ; but perhaps this notice is 
reserved for a future volume. The de- 
tails of the administration of our pub- 
lic departments, the strength and con- 
dition of thearmy and navy, the nature 
and quality of education in general, and 
the statistics of our revenue, expen- 
diture, and commerce, are also passed 
without investigation ; and although 
Mr. Massy’s description is not with- 
out much value, it has omitted an 
important feature in the social life of 
the period, which should have been 
placed in prominence before us. So- 
ciety in England, in the early years of 
George ITI., was diversified by much 
wider distinctions than now could be 
found in it. The comparative diffi- 
culty of intercommunication, the want 
of a common stock of literature, and 
some lingering traces of a pseudo feu- 
dalism, still preserved the separate 
identity of classes much more clearly 
than at present. The courtiers who 
attended the Duke of Newcastle’s 
levées, and the fine gentlemen who 
met at Ranelagh or Mrs. Cornely’s, 
were almost as much a city caste as 
the merchants who had their houses 
in Leadenhall-street. Such of the 
— and members of Parliament as 
nad town and country houses had, 
more than any other class, the bear- 
ing of the gentleman of the present 
time; but the great mass of the 
squirearchy were after the type of 
Squire Western, coarse, illiterate, 
and full of besotted arrogance and 
prejudices, while the merchants and 
manufacturers of the country were 
generally vulgar, and utterly unedu- 
cated. The habits of the profes- 
sional classes were also more charac- 
teristic than at present: the parson 
was generally known by his Jacobite 
traditions, his affectation of learning, 
and his love of carousing ; the lawyer 
was almost always a pedant or a 
blustering bully ; the physician was 
such as we see him in Hogarth’s pic- 
tures ; and the officers of the army 
and navy were either men of fashion, 
like Lord Fellamar, or Ensigns North- 
erton and Corporals Trunnion. As 
for the orders below these, they were 
far more distinguishable than they 
now are: a broader line of difference 
than can now be traced separated the 
farmer from the mechanic, and the la- 
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bourer from the artificer ; and society 
generally had not been fused into that 
happy combination which character- 
izes our present national life, and in 
which our different classes are insen- 
sibly blended with each other, how- 
ever great may be the interval be- 
tween the highest and the lowest. 
The marked contrast, in this respect, 
between the England of 1760, and 
that which is governed by Queen 
Victoria, should not have escaped Mr. 
Massy’s observation, and we would 
wish to see it carefully illustrated by 
a competent person. 

What, however, in the first years 
of George III., was the state of Eng- 
land as regards religion, morality, and 
private life? Mr. Massy tells us that 
“the depravity of manners, from the 
accession of the House of Hanover 
to the end, at least, of the first two 
years of George ITI., was not excelled 
in the decline of the Roman empire.” 
According to him, the influence of the 
“godless” eighteenth century had 
contaminated England to an extent 
it is now impossible to conceive. The 
open infidelity and the shameless 
profligacy which had swelled the era 
of the Restoration had left their 
traces in all classes of society, and, 
although their worst excesses had 
pemes away, they had been succeeded 

vy an indifference to religion, a flagrant 
disregard of the laws of morals, a base 
contempt of public spirit, a coarse and 
brutal code of social habits, an apathy 
as regards education and general im- 
provement, and a taste throughout 
all ranks of demoralizing amuse- 
ments. Under this corrupting influ- 
ence, those institutions of the state 
which were set apart for the encour- 
agement of piety and mental culture 
had either become inefficient or had 
been turned to bad uses; and all the 
members of the frame of society were 
tainted, relaxed, or full of impurity. 
The Church, now sufficiently devoted 
to the people, and now completely 
pees by enfeebling Erastianism, 
1ad abandoned its office as a guardian 
of the national faith, and had degen- 
erated into an establishment for the 
favourites of lay patronage. In Par- 
liament the grossest corruption pre- 
vailed ; the government was profess- 
edly carried on by bribery; no sense 
of public spirit animated the several 
members who were bought wholesale 
by Walpole and the Pelhams; and 
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the electors, faithfully imitating the 
example of their patrons, made their 
votes a regular subject of traflic. 
Throughout the various orders of this 
degraded people, there was a vein of 
rofligacy and coarseness which issued 
in multiplied forms of evil: the le- 
vées of the King’s mistresses were full 
of courtiers and bishops; prime min- 
isters lived in open adultery and de- 
bauchery ; the assemblies of fashion 
were haunts of vice and immodesty ; 
the middle classes were just as wicked 
as their superiors, and, besides, were 
drunken and brutal in their habits; 
and the life of the poor was after this 
example, only, if possible, still more 
reckless and demoralized. Add to this 
a lighter “literature of the stews,” 
the theatres teaching a vulgar and 
stupid obscenity, or repeating scenes 
of domestic scandal ; the mental cul- 
ture of women utterly neglected, and 
that of men confined to superficial ac- 
uirements; a general contempt for 
the higher kinds of education, accom- 
nied by an appetite for trashy and 
fithy publications ;—and weshall have 
Mr. Massy’s notion of the England of 
Walpole and Chatham, in the days 
when Leicester House still held its 
state, and before George III. had at- 
tained his thirtieth year. 

Some sketches from Mr. Massy, of 
this state of society, will justify our 
briefanalysis, and, perhaps, be not dis- 
pleasing to the reader. Here is his 
picture of the clergy of the Established 
Church :— 

‘*The curate of the seventeenth and 
the first half, at least, of the eighteenth 
century, in point of education, was little 
above his flock; and in social position 
he was certainly below the yeomen and 
tradesmen of the parish. He was often 
obliged to eke out a subsistence for his 
ragged and half-starved family by the 
labour of his hands, and his children 
were brought up to earn their bread by 
servile labour. The vices and foibles in- 
cident to a position, theoretically one of 
dignity and authority, but in which it 
was really difficult to maintain self-re- 
spect, were the constant theme of ridi- 
cule to the satirists of the age. The 
higher ranks of the clergy, though far 
from the degrading influence of abject 
poverty, seldom fulfilled the duties, or 
even regarded much the outward decen- 
cies of their calling. The rector or vicar 
was often a pluralist, and, therefore, an 
absentee ; or, if he lived upon his glebe, 
he was a kind of ecclesiastical squire, 
differing only from other country gentle- 
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men in the discharge of the formal duties 
of his office. He joined in carouses and 
field-sports; and his presence rarely im- 
posed any restraint on the conversation, 
or indulgence of the festive board.” 


‘** The more refined and educated class 
of clergymen, though their lives and 
characters were not, like some of those 
who have been named, positively dis- 
graceful to the order, contributed little 
to its utility. If the parson had the man- 
ners of a gentleman, he had likewise the 
tastes and habits of polite society. In- 
stead of passing his time in field-sports 
and drinking-bouts, he was to be seen at 
fashionable assemblies, or sauntering at 
watering places, or in attendance at the 
levées of great men. Theaim ofac.ergy- 
man who frequented good society was to 
obtain some preferment which would at 
once flatter his pride, and enable him to 
live in luxury. With this object, he 
was not nice as to the services he ren- 
dered his patron: sometimes he attended 
the young heir on the grand tour, no- 
minally as a preceptur, really as a servile 
companion. If he had a ready pen, he 
would, perhaps, be engaged to write 
pamphlets or newspaper paragraphs in 
the interest of his employer. More fre- 
quently, he was used as an agent for elec- 
tioneering purposes, and in that capacity 
was required to employ the local influ- 
ence derived from his position as rector 
or curate; nor did he scorn to be the 
channel through which the vile wages of 
corruption were dispensed. ‘Too often, 
indeed, he was charged with rendering 
his patron still more scandalous services. 
The higher places in the Church—bish- 
oprics, deaneries, and stalls—were filled 
chiefly from this class of clergymen ; and 
it is easy, therefore, to believe that the 
imputations which were lavishly cast 
upon the morals and principles of the 
dignitaries of the establishment were not 
wholly false and calurnnious.” 


Here is Mr. Massy’s account of the 
life of the highest classes :— 


‘* Among a series of ministers, con- 
temporaries and successors of Walpole, 
who either filled high offices or played 
conspicuous parts in public life, there 
were few who, in those times, would not 
have been thought wholly disqualified 
for such positions. I will refer only to 
three men who were leading ministers 
during the early part of the reign of 
George III., but neither of whom would 
have been tolerated in any responsible 

ts under either of his successors. The 

Juke of Grafton, some time at the head 
of His Majesty’s Government, was in the 
habit of appearing in public with his 
mistress—a common woman of the town. 


Lord Sandwich and Sir Francis Dash- 
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wood—the one successively Secretary of The amusements of the middle 
State and First Lord of the Admiralty— lasses were, of course, of the same 
the other, Chancellor of the Exchequer— quality, only characterized by greater 
were the most notoriously profligate men coamsenens kaa 

of their day. ‘They were the founders 

of the Franciscan Club, an association ‘* No person now living has witnessed 
of afew audacious men of fashion, for the debaucheries which were of nightly 
the purpose of celebrating a blasphemous occurrence at Vauxhall from the time 
burlesque upon the monastic system and of Queen Anne to an advanced period of 
the rites of the Church of Rome. They the reign of George III. The boxes 
took a ruinous building in Buckingham- were scenes of drunkenness and riot; 
shire, called Medmenham Abbey, which, the dull vistas and secluded alleys were 
as its name implies, had once been are- infamous for still more heinous vice and 
ligious house. Here they fitted up cells, crime. A lady who, by a chance which 
assumed the habit of the Order of St. frequently occurred, lost for a few mi- 
Francis, and, with gross mockery, per- nutes the protection of her party, was in 
formed the ceremonies and observances iniminent danger of insult and outrage. 
of the conventual service. I need not Young women of every condition were, 
describe the quality of the nuns who in every place of public resort, unless 
were admitted to participation in these vigilantly watched, exposed to imperti- 
solemnities, nor of the choruses which nence from persons who, by social posi- 
were chanted, nor of the images which tion, were entitled to be called gentle- 
represented the Virgin and the saints. men.” 


Nor was this the passing freak of afew 4 n4 this is Mr. Massy’s idea of the 
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some time, the wonder and scandal of Orders :— 
the town. It assembled several times, «<The town and its suburbs abounded 
and comprised, besides Sandwich and jn gardens and places of entertainment, 
Dashwood, such men as Wilkes, Potter, where shopkeepers and their apprentices 
and Selwyn—most of whom were men ould dissipate their time, and emulate 
of mature age. the vices of their betters. The conse- 
The following is a picture of the quence of these oa pas et ts was an 
: eo enormous increase of crimes against pro- 
assemblies of fashion : perty. The streets of the meipeniie 
“ Besides the ordinary places ofamuse- were infested with thieves and robbers ; 
ment, there wereassemblies appropriated persons were constantly attacked ; even 
to the pleasures of people of quality. Of carriages were stopped in the public 
these the principal were Almack’s, Cor- thoroughfares after dark ; and no unpro- 
nely’s, and the Coterie. At the first, tected person could go a mile out of 
high play was the principal attraction. town in the.day-time without danger of 
Mrs. Cornely kept a house in Soho- being waylaid. Frauds and forgeries 
square, of a very exclusive character, also abounded; and the confidence in 
but of questionable reputation. Mas- clerksand servants, without which trade 
querades and operas were the ostensible cannot be carried on, was seriously im- 
amusements ; assignations were the real paired. 
business of the establishment. Mrs. - 
Cornely was prosecuted in 1771, under “Tn the transaction of his business a 
the Licensing Act, and she was con- country dealer was commonly a cheat ; 
victed as a rogue and vagabond, for and in the exercise of his political fran- 
having had an opera performed before chise he was rarely even a pretender to 
people of the first fashion, who paid a purity. Before the American war it 
guinea each for their tickets. ‘This un- would be difficult to name the member 
couth interference of the law was highly of an open borough who did not obtain 
resented by the patrons of these amuse- his seat by a large expenditure for cor- 
ments, and had the effect, for a time, of rupt purposes. The lower class of voters 
rendering her house more attractive. insisted on the public-houses being 
But the open licence of manners reached, thrown open ; and for fourteen days the 
perhaps, its utmost limit at the institu- town was a scene of rioting and drunk- 
tion of the Coterie. This was a mixed enness, often ending in bloodshed But 
club of ladies and gentlemen—the ladies the decent elector, less easily disposed of, 
balloting for the gentlemen, and the always received the price of his vote in 
gentlemen for the ladies. It was com- money or money’s worth. The only ap- 
prised exclusively of people ofthe highest proach to public spirit in an election 
fashion, and the numbers, therefore, was, when a corporate body applied the 
were limited. Suchabreachofdelicacy proceeds of a corrupt bargain to some 
and decorum was almost too flagrant for localobject. . . . . . +. +... 
the coarse taste of the day.” ‘“‘When we descend to the lower 
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orders of society we find vice exhibited 
in all its hideous grossness. Scarcely 
any effort had yet been made, either by 
public or private means, to redeem the 
common people from the abject igno- 
rance in which they were sunk. Edu- 
cation, indeed, so far from being pro- 
moted, was very generally regarded by 
the higher ranks, as a thing with which 
the middle class had little concern, and 
which was positively noxious to the 
lower orders. Hardly any tradesman 
in 1760 had more instruction than qua- 
lified him to address a bill; and long 
after that date, if he opened any book 
besides his ledger, he did so by stealth ; 
for if it was known that he was addicted 
to reading, he would probably be injured 
in his business. A labourer, mechanic, 
or domestic servant, who could read or 
write, possessed a rare accomplishment, 
and one which would not ill help him 
to earn his bread. Drunkenness was 
the prevalent habit of the common peo- 
ple; but it would be unfair to brand 
them distinctively with this reproach, 


when people of every class drank to 
excess.” 


That during almost the whole of 
the last century the moral state of 
society in England was extremely bad, 
admits, we think, of hardly a ques- 
tion; but we should not have sup- 
posed that any historian would have 
seriously compared it with that of 
the Rome of Nero. We presume, 
however, that this is a rhetorical 
flourish, and accordingly will not at- 
ae to confute a aan emery 
8 ing, in our ju ent, Mr. Mass 
ius de vcted the England of 1760 in 
too dark colours. Undoubtedly, the 
want of harmony between the semi- 
Jacobite clergy and the government 
narrowed the choice of dignitaries for 
the high places in the Church, and 
impaired its general usefulness and 
efficiency. The illegitimate protec- 
tion afforded to the establishment by 
restrictive laws on dissenters from it, 
the divorce at least of one of the 
great universities from the nation, 
and the injury thence done to the in- 
fluence of intellect ; the general neg- 
lect of education throughout all class- 
es; the evil effects of the example 
of the France of Louis XV., then the 
pattern for European society; the 
absence of a free and searching press; 
and the want of a quick communica- 
tion — opinion; all these con- 
tributed to make the England of the 
day, as respects moral and mental 
culture, very different from the Eng- 


land of a century afterwards. But 
Mr. Massy’s account exaggerates de- 
traction ; it seems to have been com- 
piled from the very records which 
would lead to an overestimate of the 
evils of the time, from caricatures, 
satires, plays, and public trials ; and 
it does not make asufficient allowance 
for the bright examples this social 
life did, in fact, afford, or for the 
good which, to some extent at least, 
leavened and improved it. The 
Church, which, in the middle of the 
last century had such prelates as 
Secker, Butler, and Berkeley, and 
yielded many a Man of Ross or Par- 
son Primrose to fiction, could not 
have been entirely corrupt. Mr. 
Massy scarcely devotes a line to the 

eat Evangelical movement con- 
ducted by Wesley; but this move- 
ment is in itself a proof that the 
spirit of religion in England was alive 
beneath the dross and refuse which 
had gathered around it. That state 
was not thoroughly degraded, as re- 
gards political probity, which had 
such ministers as Chatham, Grenville, 
and Rockingham—men above every 
kind of sordid motive, and free from 
the taint of jobbing or bribery. We 
may believe that there were Alwor- 
thys in many parishes, not as well- 
educated, of course, as the esquires of 
this day, but high-minded, honest, 
and virtuous country gentlemen, 
whose example, however rare, was a 


. blessing to their neighbourhood. The 


manufacturing classes, which had 
Arkwright, Hargreave, and Brindley, 
were not altogether sunk in sottish- 
ness and debauchery. We daresay 
that, even among the macaronis who 
flirted at marr or the fine gentle- 
men who supped at the Cocoa Tree. 
or the fair ladies who wore rouge and 
patches at St. James’s, some good 
specimens of an aristocracy were not 
wanting. And we feel confident, that 
the farmers, the yeomen, the arti- 
ficers, and the labourers of England, 
though far from being as prudent, 
decent, and self-respecting as they 
are at present, were not quite the 
swinish multitude Mr. Massy ima- 
gines. 

Among the minor evils of this period 
was that of a general spirit of lame: 
tion that assailed public and private 
ao without mercy. The law of 
libel was very stringent, and the press 
was, for the most part, feeble and 
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inefficient, but malevolence in writing 
and speaking pervaded all classes. 
The debates in Parliament were re- 
ported in gees scraps, accom- 
panied often by coarse allusions to 
the speakers ; the language of the 
members to each other was frequently 
such as now would not be tolerated ; 
and the gossip of society was that of 
the “School for Scandal,” unadorned 
by its wit and elegance. This topic 
naturally leads us to consider the great 
master libeller of the age, at “the 
shadow of whose name” the curious 
of three generations have ne 
eagerly, not, perhaps, in vain. We 
agree, upon the whole, with Mr. 
Massy’s estimate of Junius, though 
it is probably beneath his peculiar 
merits, and we cannot see the advan- 
tage of contrasting him with Swift, 
so many and obvious are the points 
of distinction. Undoubtedly the ideas 
of Junius were neither deep nor philo- 
sophic: his ignorance on legal ques- 
tions makes the lawyer smile, and the 
critic wonder at his indiscretion in 
discussing them; and his strength lies 
in his mastery of the vile weapon of 
sonal abuse in anonymous slander. 
Rill, we do not agree with the notion 
that his matter is “altogether con- 
temptible ;” for we think it discloses 
a powerful mind that thought origi- 
nally for itself, and an earnest al- 
though a malevolent nature. To us 
Junius appears to have belonged to 
no political party of the time, and to 
have been altogether a closet politi- 
cian. On the question of the Peace 
of Paris, he agreed with Lord Chat- 
ham; on that of taxing America, with 
Burke and Lord Rockingham ; on that 
of Parliamentary Reform, with Chat- 
ham again; on that of Press Warrants, 
with the King and his friends; and 
on the case of Wilkes, with the lowest 
Radicals of his day. Such political 
eclecticism shows he was free from 
party ties; and, in the shape which it 
assumes in his writings, it argues, we 
think, a strong and bold understand- 
ing, as well as a fierce and detracting 
spirit. As regards the peculiar style 
of Junius, it is devoid of ease, breadth, 
and humour—qualities of the greatest 
use to the political writer, as Swift 
and Cobbett have amply proved ; 
but for the effect to be produced b 
passionless rancour, and cool a 
apparently, disinterested hatred, ex- 
pressed in the clearest and tersest 
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language, and barbed by the keenest 
irony and sarcasm, we do not think it 
has been equalled in any tongue. How 
tame and feeble are the letters of Bara- 
tariana and of Runnymede—expressly 
and obviously imitations of Junius— 
when compared with their great 
anonymous original; and yet Messrs. 
Flood and Grattan in their day, and 
Mr. Disraeli in our own, have usually 
been considered as masters of invec- 
tive. Even the best personal attacks 
of The Times, which the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel thought equal to those of 
Junius, seem to us to want his cold 
but deadly venom, and his wonderful 
art of telling sarcasm. 
But who was the great libeller, who 
“ fluttered the Volsces” at Woburn and 
St. James’s, who terrified Grafton, and 
stung Mansfield to the quick, yet 
“whose secret,” he tells us, was “to 
perish with him?” We do not agree 
with Lord Macaulay that the iden- 
tity of Junius with Sir Philip Francis 
is complete; but, unlike Mr. Massy 
we are of opinion that the proof of 
it is very cogent. It may be worth 
while to glance at the evidence which 
sustains it. Junius, whoever he was, 
denounced the Peace of 1762, and as- 
sailed the Duke of Bedford, who was 
one of its negotiators; but he did not 
write a line against Lord Holland, 
who procured the sanction of the 
House of Commons to it by the gross- 
est corruption. Once, indeed, when 
he had suspected that Mr. Fox had 
written anonymously against him, he 
ives a hint to Lord Holland that his 
‘character was vulnerable,” but with 
Junius this reticence is almost a proof 
of friendly feeling. Again, Junius was 
acquainted with the forms used in the 
English War Office, and was so confi- 
dent about his familiarity with them, 
that he did not care to inquire about 
those in use in Ireland; and this led 
to his error as regards the half-pay of 
Sir William Draper. Again, Junius 
was indignant at the promotion of Mr. 
Chamier to the Deputy Secretaryship 
at War; and, apparently from a con- 
sciousness that his anger might be- 
tray him, he requested Woodfall not 
to allow his letters on this subject to 
be known as his own. in, Junius 
attended the debates of the House of 
Lords in 1770, and took notes, among 
others, of speeches by Lord Chatham. 
Again, Junius wrote his letters be- 
tween 1769 and 1772; after an inter- 
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val of some months, he re-appeared 
in 1773 ; and after that date S kept 
a perpetual silence. Finally, the writ- 
ing of Junius is remarkable in this, 
that it never breaks a word in the mid- 
die of a line, but that it fills the line 
up by a dash ora flourish ; and its 
spelling of risk, as “risque,” and en- 
eavour, as “endeavor,” is a very sin- 
gular peculiarity. But these facts, 
when taken together, make the case 
inst Francis very significant. Fran- 
cis owed his first step in life to Lord 
Holland. He was a clerk in the Eng- 
lish War Office from 1763 to 1772. 
In 1772 he resigned his place in bitter 
resentment, because Mr. Chamier was 
appointed over his head. He sup- 
ied notes to Mr. Almon in 1770 of 
debates in _ — < —_ = 
especially of speeches by Lord Chat- 
og He left] England for Italy in 
March,1772, returned in January,1773, 
and sailed for India early in 1774, hav- 
ing, six months previously, obtained 
a Susblive office from Government. 
in, the handwriting of Francis is 
said to be like that of Junius, and it 
contains the very same peculiarities 
of spelling. Add to this, that Francis 
ve “Junius” to his wife as a wed- 
ing present; that, after his death 
a book, which identified him with 
Junius, was found sealed up among 
his papers, and solemnly directed to 
her ; and we think that the case 
inst him is of such a kind, that 
the authorship is a strong probability. 
The weakness of the evidence against 
any other person is in itself a strong 
corroboration of the proof which 
stamps him as the greatest of anony- 
mous slanderers. 

As regards the political state of 
England at this period, Mr. Massy 
has carefully adapted his narrative to 
its elucidation ; and the result is cre- 
ditable to his industry and good sense, 
although we think that he is deficient 
here in penetrating insight; that he 
has omitted several important consid- 
erations; and that he is in error on 
some particulars. On this subject. 
however, his superiority to r 
Stanhope is manifest, who, indeed, 
cannot pretend to rank as a philo- 
sophic historian. He has shown very 
clearly the lamentable results of the 
last st le between prerogative and 
responsible government, which our 
constitution will probably ever wit- 
ness. He has shown how the resolu- 
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tion of George III. to elevate mon- 
archy above Parliamentary authority, 
broke up the magnificent administra- 
tion of Chatham, maintained for a 
time an incapable minion in his stead. 
abandoned the interests of Englan 
for an ignominious peace, committed 
the empire to a disastrous civil war, 
enfeebled the action of the state at a 
desperate crisis, made submission to 
the crown not identity of policy the 
principle on which ministries were put 
together, strained the constitution to 
gratify personal spite, repeatedly 
violated the fundamental rule of 
our polity that government should 
possess the confidence of Parliament, 
and did not scruple to employ ille- 
gitimate influence and corruption to 
such an extent as England had never 
witnessed. Believing that the “di- 
vinity which hedges a king” gives 
no exemption from the censure of 
history, he has steadily traced the 
effects of this obstinate resolution in 
the “seven years’ war’ against Wilkes, 
in the struggle with America, in the 
overthrow of the Rockingham Whigs, 
in the cabal of “the King’s friends,” 
and in the fatal subserviency of Lord 
North’s cabinet. He has discussed 
the important question as to the right 
of England to tax the colonies with 
much ability, clearness, and learning ; 
and naturally arrives at that which 
is generally received as the sound 
opinion, and was contended for by 
Burke and Lord Mansfield, that the 
supreme legislative authority involved 
the right. He has commented justly 
and with force upon the proceedings 
as regards Wilkes, and truly shows 
that the conduct of the House of 
Commons, in contradicting the courts 
of law with respect to the limits of 
privilege from arrests, and in declar- 
ing the election of Luttrel valid, was 
ossly arbitrary and iniquitous. He 
nas noted the stretches of tyranny 
shown in the use of general warrants, 
and in the proceedings with respect 
to the imprisonment of the printers. 
He discusses the Royal Marriage Act 
at great length, and with more fulness 
than, perhaps, it deserves; but he 
judges of it truly as an evidence of 
the influence which George III. had 
established in the government. While 
he properly condemns the barbarous 
criminal law which then disgraced us, 
he calls attention to the purity of the 
administration of justice which even 
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this period could not affect. And he 
records with care the principle at 
issue in the struggle between the Irish 
House of Commons and Lord Towns- 
hend ; and notices, though scarcely at 
sufficient length, the evils inflicted 
upon that country, in the last cen- 
tury, by English jealousy and intoler- 
ance. 

The following is Mr. Massy’s pic- 
ture of the state of the representation 
in those days of encroaching and sin- 
ister prerogative :— 


*‘In a population of 8,000,000, there 
were no more than 160,000 electors, 
The representation of the people was 
merely a phrase. The people of Eng- 
land had, for the most part, no more 
voice in the election of the House of 
Commons than the people of Canada, 
The counties were in the hands of the 
great landowners, who mostly settled 
the representation by previous council. 
When they could not agree, or when 
there was a rivalry between two great 
families or parties, the contest, which, 
in former ages would have been decided 
in the field, was fought upon the hust- 
ings; and at least as many houses have 
been ruined in modern times by these 
conflicts, as was formerly destroyed by 
private war. The great feud between 
the houses of Lascelles and Wentworth, 
when they disputed the county of York 
for fourteen days, cost £100,000. Sums 
as large as this, and proportionally as 
large, have frequently been lavished at 
elections. In 1768 Lord Spencer ex- 

nded £70,000 in the borough of North- 

ampton. The Duke of Portland won 
the small county of Westmoreland from 
the Lowthers at the cost of £40,000. 
The latter family afterwards recovered 
the undisputed possession of this, as well 
as the adjoining county of Cumberland. 
Upwards of fifty villages and hamlets 
were each entitled to return two mem- 
bers to Parliament. Many of these 
boroughs had no constituencies but such 
as were created for the purpose of an elec- 
tion. Some of them had no existence. 
Many of the small towns which could 
furnish a few electors were entirely under 
the influence of some one or two of their 
great neighbours, who named the mem- 
bers commonly without question. A 
gentleman would no more think of con- 
testing Launceston or Calne, than Gatton 
or Old Sarum. Of the few populous towns 
that possessed the elective franchise, 
in the greater proportion, it was confined 
exclusively to the ey oe body; and 
in those es where freedom of election 
was possible, in consequence of the qua- 
lification being almost nominal, venality 
in its grossest form, accompanied by bru- 
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tal debauchery, were, for the most part, 
exhibited. On the whole, it would, per- 
haps, be an exaggeration to say that the 
fifth part of the House of Commons was 
elected upon a fair application of the 
representation principle.” 


Here is Mr. Massy’s portrait of the 
King at this period, who having given 
his whole energies to the dissolution 
of party ties and to the exaltation of 
his own prerogative, succeeded in es- 
tablishing his power throughout the 
government to an extent which seemed 
really dangerous to the constitution : 

‘* The faithful band whose only crea- 
tion it had been to stand between the 
King and his too-powerful nobles, began 
to warn their sovereign that the state 
of the country required more vigorous 
counsels than could be expected trom 
his Majesty's friends. All these cir- 
cumstances produced little effect on the 
mind of the King. He continued un- 
shaken in his determination to persevere 
in the struggle with his rebellious colo- 
nies. He treated Lord North’s earnest 


and repeated wishes to resign as a dis- 
honourable desertion of his service. He 
declared that no consideration should 
induce him to make any overture to the 
opposition: that he would rather resign 


his crown than submit to a humiliation 
which he should thiuk personally dis- 
graceful. ‘No advantage to 
this country,’ said he, ‘nor personal 
danger to myself can ever make me ad- 
dress myself to Lord Chatham or to any 
other branch of the opposition.’ . . 
His mind, like that of James II., was so 
constituted as to be incapable of deriving 
a practical lesson from experience.” 


With a Prince so obstinate and am- 
bitious of power, and a Parliament so 
little responsible to the nation, so 
feebly influenced by public opinion, 
and so impregnated with elements of 
corruption, it is not strange that the 
government of George III. became 
very despotic, and that a serious in- 
road was made upon the constitution. 
But the question arises, why this state 
of Seen came to pass; how the 
Crown became enabled to recover so 
much authority; how the House of 
Commons was converted into an in- 
strument of power from being a sup- 

rter of popular claims; why Par- 
jiament was generally so venal and 
corrupt ; and how, without any visible 
revolution, the settlement of 1688 was 
sensibly altered, and the equilibrium 
of our polity overthrown. Mr. Massy 
has not dwelt sufficiently on this prob- 
lem, and yet its solution does not seem 
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very difficult. Many and excellent as 
were the securities for liberty estab- 
lished in 1688, the Revolution left 
several elements in the constitution 
which were certain in time to cause a 
monarchical reaction. It is true that 
after 1688 no king of England ever 
thought that he could dispense with 
a statute, and thus practically set him- 
self above the law. After 1688, the 
administration of justice between the 
Crown and the subject was, on the 
whole, pure and unbiassed ; and the 
bench was not disgraced by a Scroggs 
and a Jefferies. After 1688, no king 
of England was strong enough per- 
manently to resist the declared wishes 
of Parliament on an important ques- 
tion ; and the principle of ministerial 
responsibility was definitely estab- 
lished. After 1688, the House of 
Commons became virtually supreme, 
and thus that force in our polity which 
had ever been the guardian of the 
people acquired pre-eminence in the 
state. Above all, the Revolution of 
1688, by identifying the title of the 
sovereign with it, gave a rude shock 
to the tenets of passive obedience and 
hereditary right, and proclaimed that 
the power of the Crown was a trust 
for the nation. But the Revolution 
did not eradicate from the feelings of 
the English people that strong attach- 
ment to the institution of monarchy 
which has always been one of their 
characteristics. That attachment, in- 
deed, could hardly find an object, 
during the reigns of George I. and 
George II., for these princes were 
merely nominally kings of England ; 
but it broke out in all its fulness at 
the accession of George III., who, 
born in England, and the third of his 
dynasty on the throne, alike chal- 
lenged national sympathy, and had a 
reasonably fair title ; and accordingly 
it added at once enormous influence 
to the crown. It gained at once for 
George III. the support of large 
classes who have always had great 
power in the state—of country gen- 
tlemen who, abandoning the Preten- 
der, gave in their hearty adhesion 
to their youthful sovereign—of the 
Church, which, ever jealous in the 
interests of monarchy, at length be- 
lieved that the King de facto had be- 
come a King de jure—and of a large 
section of the middleand lower classes, 
who having just reasons to complain 
of the governments of the past seventy 
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years, believed that any change would 
nefit the nation. Add to this, that, 
although it had curtailed many other 
prerogatives, the Revolution had left 
the Crown the fountain of power and 
emolument—that it placed a patron- 
age in the hands of the King which, 
always enormous, had multiplied be- 
tween 1688 and 1760, and that George 
III., unlike his immediate predeces- 
sors, showed the greatest skill, steadi- 
ness, and attention, in wielding this 
formidable weapon of influence ; and 
we shall understand that his power 
would be much aggrandized. In the 
first ten or fifteen years of his reign, 
the double efforts of loyalty and cor- 
ruption had increased his authority 
in the State to an extent which would 
have astonished Walpole or Pelham. 
But the influences which increased 
the power of George III., would never 
have had the effect they actually pos- 
sessed, if, at the same time, a series 
of causes had not reduced, extremely, 
the popular element in Parliament. 
The statesmen who framed the Settle- 
ment of 1688 appear to have thought 
that the House of Commons would 
remain the democratic force in our 
constitution. They naturally sup- 
posed that, in extending its autho- 
rity, they were strengthening that 
which, in theory, was a check on the 
executive. They didnot foresee, when 
they made the House of Commons, 
virtually, supreme in the State, that, 
with its abundance of petty and 
venal constituencies, with the fran- 
chises of its electors practically de- 
pendent on an aristocracy, and with 
its irresponsibility to allie opinion, 
it might degenerate into an instru- 
ment of the court, and become alto- 
gether severed from national sympa- 
thies. They did not anticipate that 
the successor of the Long Parliament 
would become the hired servant of 
the monarchy, or the venal antagonist 
of popular claims; and that minis- 
terial influence would well-nigh re- 
zain in it the power once possessed 
y royal prerogative. And yet in the 
seventy years between the Revolution 
and 1760, this great change in the 
House of Commons did take place ; 
and, from being the supporter of the 
people, it became the agent of the 
executive. As its power increased, 
its popular elements diminished: it 
grew more and more subject to the 
influences of the Crown and the no- 
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bility, it was more and more separated 
from the nation; until, at length, in 
the first years of George IIL, it had 
declined into a representative of the 
oligarchy and the sovereign. And 
while the democratic part of the con- 
stitution was thus weakened, or con- 
verted intoa prop of government, the 
divisions between the Whig party 
and the House of Commons still fur- 
ther reduced the securities against 
kingly domination. While George 
III. and his packed majority of 
“friends,” bound together by thestrong 
tie of a community of interest, form- 
ed a well organized and well conducted 
phalanx, the descendants of the 
statesmen of 1688 were split up into 
petty cabals, which waged a self-de- 
structive warfare. While the king 
and Lord Bute, or the king and Lord 
North, were at the head of an array 
of imposing forces, the Pelhams and 
Grenvilles, the Rockinghams and Pitts 
were separated from each other by 
mutual animosities, which of course 
pervaded the ranks of their followers, 
and prevented any firm political 
union. Besides, as the popular cha- 
racter of the House of Commons be- 
came effaced, that house sunk lower 
and lower in the estimation of the 
people; it showed itself less and less 
solicitous about social and political 
reforms, it grew more and more heed- 
less of national wants ; and accord- 
ingly, being unsustained by the sym- 
pathy of England, it was less able to 
resist the insidious attacks of the 
sovereign. In the first years of George 
III., the House of Commons had for 
a long time done nothing to deserve 
popular gratitude: it had not at- 
tempted any social ameliorations ; it 
had altogether neglected the interests 
of education, and it had sanctioned a 
barbarous code of laws in the inter- 
ests of property, which operated as a 
menace against the poorer classes. 
Hence, between the corruption from 
above, the strife within its own 
sphere, and the want of respect or 
sympathy from below, it had almost 
ceased, in 1770, to be a popular assem- 
bly ; and Dunning’s motion declared 
the exact truth, “that the power of 
the Crown had increased, and was in- 
creasing in the State.” 

We do not, however, agree with Mr. 
Massy, that the power of the Crown 
at this period had so increased, and 
that that of the nation had so dimin- 
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ished, that, practically, the Constitu- 
tion of 1688 was subverted, and that 
“George III. was the most despotic 
of his predecessors since Elizabeth.” 
If we look carefully at the events of 
the time, we shall see that all his at- 
tempts at domination were indirect, 
and veiled under specious guises ; that, 
in most of them, he was strongly sup- 
pe by general opinion, that, in the 
ong run, he was never able to prevail 
over the wishes of his people ; that 
even the Parliaments over which he 
exercised such an influence were never 
quite free from the control of other 
forces in the State; that he could not 
really interfere with the administra- 
tion of justice, and that he could not 
outrage the social rights of any of his 
subjects. If the images of freedom 
were not plain to the sight in those 
days, their outlines could be traced 
beneath their temporary coverings. It 
was, at least, a concession to constitu- 
tional government, of which neither 
Elizabeth nor Charles I. would ever 
have dreamed, that George ITI. obeyed 
the will of his Parliaments in the 
choice and continuance in office of his 
ministers ; that he bore with Grenville 
because he had a majority in the 
House of Commons, although he was 
personally obnoxious to the king, and 
that even Lord North was never a 
minister of the Crown against the de- 
clared wishes of Parliament. If the 
obstinacy and narrow-mindedness of 
George III. were the causes of the 
American war, and led to the declara- 
tion of independence, he was backed 
by the mass of the nation in his policy, 
and was only opposed by a minority 
of far-seeing thinkers. Had he not 
felt the presence of public opinion, or 
if he had had such a power as the 
Stuarts possessed, he would havetreat- 
ed the city remonstrance as a libel, 
would have dealt with the mayor and 
magistrates after the precedent of the 
seven bishops, would probably have 
brought a quo warranto against the 
London Corporation, and, assuredly, 
would never have allowed Wilkes to 
become an alderman. So, too, even 
in the Parliaments of the Duke of 
Grafton, and of Lord North, his at- 
tempt to deprive the Duke of Portland 
of his estate did not succeed ; Dow- 
deswell’s bill for amending the law of 
libel would certainly have passed but 
for the strife between Chatham and 
the Rockingham Whigs ; Burke ob- 
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tained his commission to inquire into 
the-public accounts ; Dunning’s reso- 
lutions, aimed directly against the 
Crown, were carried by a majority of 
the House of Commons, and the loud 
and unchecked expressions of national 
discontent towards the close of the 
American war showed clearly that the 
sovereign was still responsible to his 
people. So, again, in the legal pro- 
ings against Wilkes and Almon, 

no Jefferies was found to second the 
rancour of the King; in the former 
ease, the judges probably held that 
a libeller was protected from arrest 
if he was a member of Parliament, 
and expressed a strong opinion against 
meral warrants ; in the latter, Lord 
Mansfield, though unjustly accused 
of seeking to gratify the vengeance 
of the court against the publisher 
of Junius’ letter to the King, did 
no more than expound the undoubted 
law ; and these two instances alone 
prove how widely different was the 
authority of George III. and of the 
Stuarts. Even the avoidance of the 
Middlesex election, and the unwar- 
rantable return of Colonel Luttrell, 
were only indirectly the acts of the 
king, and were not altogether without 
precedent ; and yet what was this— 
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the worst outrage on a subject’s rights 
at this period—when compared with 
those encroachments of arbitra 

ower with which we are made fami- 
iar in the history of the sixteenth cen- 
tury? We think, therefore, that Mr. 
Massy is altogether in error when he 
tacitly draws a comparison between 
the two periods as regards the extent 
of the sovereign’s authority. 

In conclusion, we have only to ex- 
press a hope that Mr. Massy may con- 
tinue his labours. The period into 
which he is about to enter is one of 
the most momentous in the history of 
England. Other writers have given 
us a full description of the foreign re- 
lations of England in the age which 
witnessed the outburst of the French 
revolution, and thelong and internecine 
wars with Napoleon. But, as yet, we 
possess no trustworthy account of the 
social and political life of the Empire 
at this crisis of wonderful change and 
development. If we do not feel cer- 
tain that Mr. Massy is equal to com- 
pleting such an account, we are as- 
sured that he will bring sound politi- 
cal principles, a love of truth, a spirit 
of research, and a fund of good sense 
to assist him in the difficult attempt. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 


REVIEWING a review may be unusual, 
and would most times be supereroga- 
tory. Nevertheless, we believe that 
our readers will, in this case, hold 
us fully justified in calling their at- 
tention to an article which has just 
appeared in our quarterly contempor- 
ary, the Westminster, upon the mat- 
ter indicated by the title of this paper 
of our own. 

It will be within their recollection 
that we were ourselves the very first 
of all the monthly or quarterly perio- 
dicals to fix the public mind upon the 
“Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Regula- 
tions affecting the Sanitary Condition 
of the Army, &c.,” which had scarcely 
been laid before the Houses of Par- 
liament, by Her Majesty’s command, 
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when the scope of inquiry and the 
drift of the Commissioners’ conclu- 
sions were, at some length, laid be- 
fore our readers.* 

As it may readily be conceived, we 
had not, for we could not have, dis- 
missed from our minds matters of so 
pressing and practical interest: and, 
at the present approach of a new Par- 
liamentary session, we had been medi- 
tating a renewed appeal to the intel- 
ligence, good sense, good feeling, and 
consciousness of = of such public 
men as our voice might hope to reach, 
more especially amidst the ranks of 
our own Irish representatives. 

Such an appeal is made, and well 
made, and made, as it shall appear, 
under circumstances which demand 
that it should be made, by the writer 
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* Dublin University Magazine, February, 1858; pp. 210-224. 
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of the article to which we have al- 
luded. It is addressed, moreover, 
not to what are called public men 
exclusively, nor, indeed, so much to 
them as to the public generally, and 
to those organs of opinion whose 
duty is concerned no less with the for- 
mation and guidance of such opinion 
than with its expression and dissemi- 
nation. 

We have spoken of circumstances 
eens an appeal: let us at the 
outset specify these. ‘The Report of 
the Royal Commission,” says the ar- 
ticle in question— 


** Was laid before the Parliament. It 
was eagerly taken up by the press. It 
was extracted, abridged, analyzed, com- 
mented on, and excited a marked inter- 
est among all classes of society. . . . 
‘The only fear was, that the almost uni- 
versal assent with which the report was 
received, would be fatal to the practical 
adoption of its recommendations; that 
the subject would die out for want of 
controversy, and, in the silence of uni- 
versal consent, that the pressure would be 
wanting, which would set in motion the cum- 
brous torpor of the vast department on whose 
action the adoption of the roe indicated 
must depend. The English people, how- 
ever, cannot afford to let this subject die 
out; and it is only by discussion that 
they can maintain their property in it. 
Large administrative offices, if inclined to 
shelve a question, have wonderful facilities 
Sor doing it. Itis done without parade and 
ostentation, with a respectful silence, but the 
interment is none ‘oles compkte. Other 
subjects arise, which however ephemeral 
in their character, have an interest for 
the hours during which they last, and 
the public gaze is diverted from the 
graver matter, which is kept in the 
background.” 


Now, the intrinsic truth of these 
remarks, by whomsoever originated, 
should be sufficient of itself to com- 
mend them to the vigilant and ener- 
getic attention of such persons 
as have it, directly or indirectly, 
within their power to shock, rouse, 
and quicken the cumbrous torpor 
thus denounced. And proofs are not 
wanting, as we shall particularize by- 
and-by, that the warnings here given 
proceed from one who has the best- 
earned and most indisputable right 
ive them. The object of the 
ris twice stated in the course 


to 

wri 
of his article, to be this, that we should 
“take stock of the ee. in the 


proposed reforms. But when he first 
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states that object, no careful reader 
can fail to see that the “ considerable 
misgiving” allowed to have rested 
upon his mind, as to the future of 
these reforms in the early days of the 
ventilation of this vital subject, is 
not entirely worn off now. “ Progress, 
if any,” is an ominous expression in 
conjunction with the announced stock- 
taking: and farther on appear state- 
ments, made at full length, which do 
more than insinuate that “any” pro- 
gress achieved has not been, except in 
one or two points, “very much.” We 
quote as follows :— 


‘Two Secretaries of State have ex- 
pressed their approval of these recom- 
mendations. This, however per se, would 
not necessarily inspire an unhesitating 
confidence in the result. But the Com- 
missioners themselves, to do them jus- 
tice, do not seem inclined to let go the 
subject. General Peel informed the 
House of Commons, that the President 
of the Royal Commission had offered, by 
means of four or five sub-commissions 
or committees, to elaborate the details, 
and put the chief recommendations into 
a working shape, ready for immediate 
adoption. This proposal he accepted, 
and the sub-commissions, composed of 
some members of the original commis- 
sion, namely, the late and present Di- 
rectors-General, Sir James Clarke and 
Dr. Sutherland, with the addition of the 
Quartermaster-General, Captain Galton, 
R.E.; Mr. Croomes, late Chief Clerk of 
the War Office; Sir Alexander Tulloch, 
Dr. Burrell, and Dr. Farr, were forth- 
with appointed to various sub-commis- 
sions, Mr. Sidney Herbert acting as 
chairman of each. To one was intrusted 
the inspection of each barrack at home, 
and the suggestion of the necessary 
sanitary improvements in each. To 
another, the drawing up of a complete 
code of regulations for the army medical 
department, for the sanitary, as well as 
medical treatment of the army in the 
field or in quarters, and for the organiza- 
tion of general and regimental hospitals. 
To athird, the drawing up of a complete 
system of statistical forms for the army. 
A fourth undertook to draw up the re- 
gulations under which candidates should 
be admitted to the army medical de- 
partment, and to place on an efficient 
footing the medical school, which has 
hitherto languished in a state of inuti- 
lity at Chatham. A fifth was to define 
the duties, and to devise a scheme for 
the transaction of business for the coun- 
cil, by whom it is proposed that the 
Directors-General shall be assisted. And 
lastly, a draft warrant, fixing the pay, 
retirement, rank, promotion, and sta- 
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tus of the army medical officers, was 
to be prepared for the consideration of 
the Secretary of State. It is under- 
stood that all these sub-commissions 
have reported; but the results have, as 
yet, in one case only been promulgated. 
The new warrant for the army medical 
department has been publishe 

“ The warrant has been received with 
nearly universal approbation; and Ge- 
neral Peel and the Horse Guards deserve 
every credit for the readiness with which 
they have adopted it.” 

That the public service should al- 
ready enjoy the fruit of the labours of 
one sub-commission out of five is 
doubtless matter of congratulation. 
Let General Peeland the Horse Guards 
have the praise to which their rea- 
diness may entitle them. But when 
we consider that all these sub-com- 
missions have reported ; that none of 
their reports were general, but all 
specific; that the principles which 
were to guide the sub-commissioners 
were already accepted and allowed; 
that their task was “to elaborate de- 
tails,” and put “recommendations,” 
already fully sanctioned, into working 
shape, ready for tmmedzate adoption : 
it is surely not unreasonable to express 
but a limited satisfaction with the 
promptitude and energy of a depart- 
ment where the affixing of such official 
signatures as only would be necessary 
to convert the papers of the commit- 
tees into administrative regulations, 
is apparently delayed for weeks, not to 
say months. 

What hinders the authorities, 
pledged, as they are, to the conclu- 
sions of these committees, from givin 
them forthwith complete effect in al 
their branches ! 

This is the question which, until 
Parliament meets, should be put to 
them again and again in the columns 
of the Press, and after its first meet- 
ing, from every bench, Ministerial, 
Opposition, Unattached, where sits a 
member who has at heart the welfare 
and efficiency of the British army. 

We have no mind to do the writer 
of the article to which we desire to 
direct attention, the injustice of giv- 
ing here a detailed summary of its 
contents. The compression to which 
the limits even of an ampler “‘ guar- 
terly sj’ space must of necessity have 
compelled him, could not be carried 
farther, without injury to the clear- 
ness as well as to the fulness of his 
statement and reasoning. Yet we 
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think that we run no risk of doing 
him injury by saying, that the three 
topics on which the main stress is 
laid are these :—The refutation, and 
it is very complete, of Mr. Neison’s 
attack upon “the medical opinions 
hazarded by the Commissioners :” the 
exposition, and it is unanswerable, of 
the radical vices of the present organi- 
zation and government of army gene- 
ral hospitals: lastly, the urgency, and 
it is undeniable, of altering and im- 
proving forthwith, the system under 
which young men are admitted into 
the ranks of the medical staff of the 
army, and prepared for the efficient 
discharge of their duties as members 
of it. 

Upon the first of these topics, we 
have nothing to add to the expression 
of our entire satisfaction with the 
completeness of the overthrow of Mr. 
Neison’s argument, founded as the 
latter is, undoubtedly, upon a total 
misconception of the substance and 
force of the Commissioners’ complaint 
against the overcrowding of troops in 
barracks. Upon the second, we will 
venture to express a regret that it did 
not come within the scope of the 
writer’s intention, or, perhaps, within 
the resources of any present certain 
information, to acquaint us with the 
state and working of the general hos- 

vitals of the army now serving under 

ord Clyde in Hindostan. When 
approaching the topic of the proposed 
reformsin the organization aa govern- 
ment of general hospitals, he does 
not, as indeed he could not, fail to put 
the weighty question: “ Are any pre- 
cautions to be taken to prevent, at 
the outset of another war, the recur- 
rence of the horrors of Scutari?” We, 
for our part, should be glad to have 
an answer, from competent authority, 
to the similar and certainly not less 
pressing question: “Have any, and 
what, precautions, actually been taken 
in the course of our recent and actual 
Indian campaigns, to prevent the 
recurrence, we will not say of the hor- 
rors of Scutari, but even of such ap- 
pas to them, as the dearly- 

ught experience of that hideous 
charnel-house should have enabled us 
to prevent entirely ?” 

And this we say, because rumours 
have come to our ears, from time to 
time, that not all the confusions nor 
all the imperfections of Crimean me- 
dical management have been avoided 
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in Hindostan. Entire avoidance, in- 
deed, of all such it may not be within 
the power of any system of govern- 
ment and organization to secure ; but 
reasonable hopes of it are, surely, pre- 
cluded by adherence to that which in 
theory is absurd, and in practice has 
proved itself to be disastrous. 

Nor will this description of a sys- 
tem—which, after the Report of the 
Commission, it is a dis; to be still 
forced to speak of as a thing present— 
apply to it when simply tested by the 
rough touchstone of campaigning. Let 
the reader follow the description of 
that system given by the Westminster 
reviewer, testing its accuracy, if his 
own acquaintance with the subject be 
not sufficient, by the Report itself ; 
and then let him acknowledge what 
force of soberness and truth lurks 
in the irony of the paragraph sub- 
joined :— 

** And yet the War Office attempts, 
whether at home or abroad, to regulate 
and govern hospitals organized with such 
a machinery as this. These jarring ele- 
ments are to be reconciled, and the ma- 
chine made to work by a Secretary of 
State, through the medium of the post. 
There is but one condition on which he 
ean succeed. If he be infallible, omnis- 
cient, and omnipresent, the plan is a good 
one; if he be not, it is absurd.” 


Upon the third chief topic the ur- 
gency of a speedy amelioration in the 
method of procuring and preparing for 
duty the “ personnel” of the military 
medical corps, we shall again content 
ourselves with transcribing the words 
of the reviewer :— 


** But there are other and higher mo- 
tives for immediate and energetic action. 
Every month that is allowed to pass, 
while nothing is done, brings into the 
service fresh batches of young men, to 
whom are intrusted duties for which 
they have received no previous prepara- 
tion. They are sent out to be taught in 
their turn by disaster what they have 
learn¢d from no teacher at home. Their 
experience will again be acquired at the 
expense of the soldier, whose life and 
health are in their hands. If there be 
war, fresh sufferings and fresh disasters 
will again lower our reputation as a mi- 
litary nation, and, pro tantu, deprive us 
of the security which rests on military 
reputation. Every day’s delay, there- 
fore, is a loss. While these plans, ma- 
tured by practised and experienced hands, 
are being bandied from branch to branch 
in the cumbrous consolidation of the 
War Office, not only are the evils com- 
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plained of unaverted, but the seeds are 
being sown for their long continuance. 
Delay, then, is not only a loss but a sin, 
and one which we trust that the coun- 
try will not long allow our rulers to 
commit.” 


This quotation brings us to the last 
page and the last peneren of this 
eo in sight of the ini- 
tials “S. H.,” which were scarcely 
needed to betray its authorship. 

Were these absent, it would require 
we think, no very profound critical 
acumen in any careful student of the 
Parliamentary Report to detect, both 
by the substance and by the style of 
the article in question, the pen of the 
right honourable gentleman, to whom, 
as Chairman of the Royal Commission, 
must have fallen the task of bringing 
into its actual shape the labours of his 
colleagues and his own. 

The same comprehensive of 
the whole question; the same intimate 
familiarity with its minutest details ; 
the same soundness of principle an 
consistent application of it to parti- 
culars ; the same power of lucid state- 
ment and pleasant facility of diction, 
which made the formidable blue book 
itself so readable, as well as so worthy 
to be read, will not fail to be recog- 
nised in the pages of our contempor- 
ary. Should any doubt remain, after 
comparison of the two documents, let 
the doubter prosecute his sceptical 
investigation through the records of 
Hansard. Let him refer to any or to 
all of those many admirable speeches 
upon matters affecting the adminis- 
tration of the army, to which the 
House of Commons always listens 
with such eager, respectful, and, we 
might add, kindly attention, from the 
lips of the Right Honourable Member 
for South Wilts. 

Who thatis acquainted, for instance, 
with his long, consistent, earnest, yet 
temperate, advocacy of the cause of 
improved military education for all 
ranks in the service, would hesitate 
to ascribe to him the happy introduc- 
tion of the following wise and far- 
sighted words }— 


‘“‘We have now gone through the 
measures which appear to us to be in- 
dicated by the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission as necessary to secure the objects 
aimed at by them. But one thing is 
wanting, and on that the Report of the 
Commission was silent. They propose 
to educate the medical offcer to give 
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advice, but they do not propose to 
educate the combatant officer to receive 
it, and to appreciate it. True, they fix 
upon him the responsibility of rejecting 
it, by compelling him to affix his rea- 
sons for the rejection. If the advice 
shall have been bad, well and good, the 
reasons will be given and the course will 
be justified; and if the advice be good 
and it be rejected, the blame will ulti- 
mately fall on the right shoulders; but 
the mischief done in the interim may be 
incalculable. Authority may visit the 
error on the head of the officer, but 
it cannot compensate for the disaster. 
Means must, therefore, be taken to in- 
form the combatant officers on these sub- 
jects, that they may be protected from 
their own errors; and, what is more im- 
portant, that those under their command 
may be protected from them. Our army 
is, perhaps, at present, the least profes- 
sional of all our professions. The edu- 
cation for the army, and the examination 
pot am to admission, has been, as yet, 
ut very superficially military. For the 
first steps of promotion there is a purely 
technical examination, but it is of the 
most elementary character, and refers 
much more to drill and parade than to 
the care, management, and utilization 
of troops. Itis an examination for peace 
rather than war. It omits some of the 
first and highest duties of an officer, 
without a familiarity with which no one 
can be fit for high command. It is not 
on fields of battle alone that great com- 
manders have won their victories. Our 
belief is, that unless the military au- 
thorities give to our officers the means, 
and encourage them toacquire this know- 
ledge and secure its acquisition by them, 
through the means of examination, much 
of the advantage which the measures re- 
commended by the Commissioners, and 
now, we hope, about to be adopted, will 
be neutralized or lost. 
“ Add this, and it isa complete scheme, 
thoroughly well balanced in all its parts, 
which fit and dovetail one into the other.” 


The article, and it is high praise to 
say so, is not unworthy any way of the 
writer of the Parliamentary Report on 
which itis founded. That Report, it 
is still higher praise to add, is credit- 
able to one who hasrendered so many 
varied, long-continued, and valuable 
services to the administration of the 
British army as Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

Surprise has been expressed in some 
quarters, of late, that such of our 
statesmen as are, by accident of 
birth, members of aristocratic families, 
should suffer the blatant diatribes of 
Mr. Bright, against their order, to pass 
without public rebuke. Here, at all 
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events, we have one manof such stamp 
who can give a better account of his 
silence —_ - Quaker eee 
noisy speech. Letany person 

of common sense fat face the bulk 
of the Report of this Royal Commis- 
sion, and test, even superficially, and 
at random, the quality of its contents ; 
let him calculate, even hastily, the 
cost of its production, we will not say 
in sustained intellectual effort, but 
only in lengthy, laborious, dry, close 
investigation ; let him estimate the 
dead weight of official inertness, and 
the livelier resistance of personal and 
professional prejudice, both in the 
combatant and medical ranks of army 
officers, — which this inquiry had 
to be pushed to its legitimate conclu- 
sions ; above all, let him remember 
the thanklessness of such an office as 
that of chairmanto such a commission, 
with the utter impossibility of making 
any “political capital” out of its la- 
bours, and then let him judge from 
the specimen, of the truth, honesty, 
and decency of those sweeping charges 
ae nobly-born politician 
of indolence, incapacity, and interes 
selfishness. Indeed, without further 
reference to Mr. Bright’s invidious 
and disingenuous polemics, we may 
proceed to say, that examination, not 
of the Report itself only, but of the 
mass of careful, detailed, documentary 
publications, which have grown out of 
the a of the sub-commissions 
already indicated, in the shape of 
draft regulations, warrants, instruc- 
tions, programmes, and the like, would, 
of itself, establish a valid claim to pub- 
lic respect and gratitude on behalf of 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. Uncompelled by 
the necessities of any official Duty, un- 
invited by any prospect of mere poli- 
tical advantage to be personally reap- 
ed, he has devoted himself for two 
years and more to this arduous, in- 
tricate, and absorbing task. By the 
mere production of the Report he has 
done the State good service. Upon 
the sanitary condition of any army de- 
pends, absolutely and entirely, under 
any circumstances, its greater or less 
efficiency. This truism is, more than 
in any other case, true, in the case of 
such an army as ourown. Its volun- 
tary recruitment, its small numbers, 
its immense dispersion under every 
zone of temperature, make the con- 
siderations of its sanitary state para- 
mount to all others. But we will be 
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bold to say that it is not, and has not 
been, y urging such considerations 
alone, that the right honourable gen- 
tleman, both in office and out of office, 
through good report and evil report, 
has earned for himself an indisputable 
title to the honourable appellation of a 
sound and consistent army reformer. 
inning with the regimental 
school, we might remind our readers 
of the days when, if any such institu- 
tion existed, it was committed to the 
care of some disabled serjeant, on 
those admirable educational princi- 
ples, commemorated by Mr, Dickens 
in the case of the aeons to the 
head mastership of the “Charitable 
Grinders.” We might call their atten- 
tion to the altered character, attain- 
ments, and position of the present 
serjeant-schoolmasters, a y who 
are, in French phrase, “the creation” 
of the right honourable gentleman. 
Wemight bring into court privates and 
non-commissioned officers to testify 
to the traces of his watchful and 
generous administration in what 
touches recognition and reward of 
long service and conduct, a mat- 
ter concerning which we have heard, 
with our own ears, discharged soldiers 
refer to him, by name, with genuine 
thanks. Unless we greatly mistake, 
his again were the prudence and liber- 
ality to which the non-commissioned 
officers of the British army owe the 
pecuniary allowancé, so justly made 
to them for the purpose of facilitating 
their assumption of their new rank 
hae promotion to sn ey To 

m, in great measure the com- 
missioned combatant officers of the 
ome from the rank of ensign to that 
of field-marshal, owe the equitable 
adjustment of their claims to Rank 
and Retirement. To him, really, 
though he ae aee, even 
under the veil of initials, do the medi- 
cal officers of the army owe the re- 
cent. W whieh may fairly be 
asserted to be the first worthy recog- 
nition on the part of the authorities, 
of their claims, both to the substan- 
tial rewards of pay well earned, and 
of a consideration due to the dignity 
ae scientific, humane, and noble 

ng. 

Who forgets that, if her own high- 
souled devotion alone prompted a 
Florence Nightingale to offer herself 
for the long sacrifice of Scutari, the 
letter, which ecntained her tender of 
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such unpurchaseable services, was 
crossed by one, in which appeal was 
made to that devotion by the intelli- 
gent appreciation and disregard of 
mere official form, which characterize 
the mind of Mr. Sidney Herbert ? 
And these, after all, are but hints 
and entary indications of the 
tenor of a long course of service. 
Add to this, that they are hints of 
its tenor in respect only of one spe- 
cial current of a stream, which 
many branches. His official con- 
nexion with the War Office, at se- 
veral separate seasons of his parlia- 
mentary career, has given him op- 
portunities, of which his conscientious 
— of mind has impelled him 
to e ample and patriotic use. 
But Mr. Sidney Herbert is the last 
man, of whom it can be said, either 
in his public or private capacity, that 
his peculiar power of dealing with 
any special saidesh has ever interfered 
with the wide range and versatile 
play of his talents or his sympathies. 
Artistic taste, social distinction, prac- 
tical philanthropy point him out as 
one of our foremost men, no less 
directly than do parliamentary suc- 
cess and administrative capacity. He 
is one of those who have nothing te 
fear from comparisons and tests of 
personal acquirements and positions 
worthily achieved, with whatsoever 
class, or individuals from out of it, 
they shall be put in comparison, or 
brought to the most searching tests. 
Nay, more, we have sufficient confi- 
dence in the discernment, and in the 
gratitude of the popular masses of 
our fellow-countrymen, to believe, 
that Mr. Sidney Herbert, for all his 
patrician origin, is one of those states- 
men whose position, in their esteem 
and affection, is least likely to be en- 
dangered by the widest extension of 
political privileges. He is not one of 
those who have pushed their way 
into prominence by pleading the cause 
of the = food ; but one of that 
noble who wittingly lost power by 
conducting it to its triumphant issue. 
And were the franchise ever, rightly 
or wrongly, to embrace within its 
reach the universal body of British 
citizens, even so, the day would never 
wanna the most populous and 
pop constituency would not hail, 


with deafening cheers, upon its hust- 
ings, the appearance of this tried, and 
trusty, 


true “ Soldier’s friend.” 
14* 
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THE PRESENT PHASE IN THE AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 


THERE is this peculiarity in public 
opinion about Ireland, that its theo- 
ries have alike been numerous and 
changeable. Statesmen, thinkers, and 
journalists have looked at the subject 
from every side, and, as its aspect has 
shifted and varied, they have not only 
differed greatly among themselves, 
but have been curiously inconsistent 
in their notions. Within the last 
twenty years “the Irish difficulty” 
has been prescribed for in every way 
by the administrators of political and 
social remedies, and there are few of 
these state-doctors who will not admit 
that their views about the patient 
have been very fluctuating. About 
the beginning of this period, Mr. 
Carlyle used to dismiss the subject by 
asserting that society in Ireland was 
a lie, and could only be rectified by 
conforming to truth; but we believe 
that he has long since abandoned this 
dogma. The Whigs of O’Connell’s 
days were wont to think that Ireland 
could be completely regenerated by 
enlarging simply her political privi- 
leges ; but, although there was a great 
deal of justice in this poliey, and it 
has not been without beneficial re- 
sults, it has long ago been admitted 
to have been ae Poe at The English 
Radical party of the day had the same 
general ideas as the Whigs, as respects 
the means of ameliorating Ireland ; 
but the measures they proposed were 
less cautious and statesmanlike, and 
their disappointment has been pro- 
portionably remarkable. 

A change of general opinion upon 
this subject commenced about 1840. 
The evidence on which the Poor Law 
was based disclosed the enormous 
destitution of Ireland; and it began 
to be thought that her ills were prin- 
cipally material, and were to be allevi- 
ated by material appliances. This 
view of the question was promoted by 
Sir Robert Peel, whose cardinal prin- 
ciple was “to increase the physical 
comfort of the people ;” and, accord- 
ingly, he set on foot the Devon Com- 
mission, as a prelude to a series of 
legislative measures, which he hoped 
would improve the state of the poor 
in Ireland, and would attract capital 
and industry to her agriculture. 


About the year 1844 this change was 
almost complete ; the increased grant 
to Maynooth was forcibly opposed on 
the ground “that it did nothing for 
the most wretched peasantry in 
Europe ;’ the Whig measures for ex- 
tending the political franchises of the 
Irish people, and the Radical scheme 
of abolishing the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment, were met by majorities con- 
tinually augmenting; and, generally 
speaking, the organs of public thought 
pronounced in favour of the Peel 
policy. This phase in opinion was 
well marked out by the mission of 
“The Zimes’ Correspondent” to Ire- 
land, who, while advocating social and 
political justice for the Irish nation. 
recorded his belief that the principal 
reforms it needed, were, the freeing 
the soil from a bankrupt proprietary. 
and from the fetters of complicated 
tenures, a modification of the Chancery 
system of managing estates, and some 
change in the laws as regards landlord 
and tenant, which should raise the 
material status of the peasantry. 

It was one of the results of the 
great crisis of 1845-50, to induce all 
men to agree with Sir Robert Peel on 
this matter, to establish his ideas 
about it in all spheres of opinion, and 
to exclude every other consideration 
regarding it. For that crisis intensi- 
fied and brought to a head all the 
worst material ills of the country— 
the bankrupt feudalism which bound 
the soil in its shackles, precluded 
capital from a fruitful investment, 
and destroyed the germs of industry 
as they arose,—the fearful pauperism 
which, at one time blackened the high 
roads with the famished representa- 
tives of three million souls,—and the 
weakness, the precariousness, and the 
peril to the state of a complicated 
social system “based on the potato.” 
It was, therefore, accepted as an article 
of public faith that these evils, which, 
no doubt, were sufficiently portento 
were the entire sum of the evils o 
Treland ; that no other did really exist; 
and that if these could be removed or 
palliated, her regeneration would be 
the natural consequence. Accord- 
ingly, from the year 1846 onwards, 
the energies of the state have been 
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directed to measures in the material 
interest of Ireland: the Poor Law has 
been extended and improved ; the 
different Drainage Acts have been 
assed ; the Incumbered Estates 
ourt has set free the soil; the Re- 
newable Leasehold Conversion Act 
has iated the economic evils of 
middlemen; and the Court of Chancery 
has been thoroughly reformed as re- 
gards the administration of landed 
eo And it must at once be 
eely conceded that this noble policy 
has been most beneficial to Ireland: 
that it has emancipated her agricul- 
ture, promoted her industry, augment- 
ed her wealth, and brought comfort 
home to the mass of her inhabitants ; 
that it has materially strengthene 
her connexion with Great Britain, and 
that it has had an excellent effect 
upon the general national character. 
As we shall endeavour to show here- 
after it is mainly to a policy in this 
direction, that the statesman must 
look to accelerate the social progress 
of the country. 

To the agony of 1846-50, a period 
of great prosperity succeeded, which, 
coinciding as it did with these ma- 
terial reforms, only confirmed general 
opinion on this matter. It was as- 
sumed that the causes of the dis- 
tempers of Ireland had been inter- 
preted ; that they resolved themselves 
ultimately into national poverty ; that 
this evil was being rapidly amelio- 
rated; and that “the Inish difficulty” 

been resolved. Agrarian crime, 
sectarian animosity, the bitter memo- 
ries of the hatred of class and race 
the results of confiscation, rapine, and 
re ker rly these, it was 
confidently expected, would vanish 
before the Incumbered Estates Act 
and the Poor Law. The “material 
theory” had accounted for all that 
was unpleasant in Ireland: it had 
been largely and admirably applied 
in ameliorating the state of her so- 
ciety ; great and evident improve- 
ment was everywhere visible; as- 
suredly, therefore, the destiny of Ire- 
land was brilliant. She had entered 
on a long career of prosperity ; and 
@ new generation was rapidly spring- 
ing up, to whom the Ireland of 1840, 
with its landlord ee, its 
monster meetings, its repeal agitation, 
and its devotion to the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood, would be a phantom 
of the past. Ireland had been made 
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“comfortable,” and, therefore, was 
“all right” —such, about 1856, was the 
conclusion of most men, from the 
cabinet minister to the penny journal- 


ist. 

That there was much truth in this 
theory we fully admit, as also that it 
should form the chief principle of all 
Irish policy. But the theory, un- 
happily, never could account for all 
the phenomena of Irish national life; 
and it is now beginning to lose its 
credit, because it has proved in fact 
inadequate. A series of events has 
occurred this year which has shown 
that elements of disloyalty, of anar- 
chy, and of social evil, are at work 
beneath the surface of Irish pros- 
perity. Thediscovery of seditiousclubs 
at Cork and Belfast, the solemn pro- 
clamation lately levelled at the Rib- 
bon confederacy, the feud still raging 
between the Orangemen and Roman 
Catholics of Ulster, and the com- 
mission of several agrarian crimes in 
a few weeks—all these things, coex- 
isting as they have been with a state 
of high material welfare, prove that 
there is still “something rotten” in 
the condition of Ireland. The result 
has been that public opinion, espe- 
cially in England, has found out that 
“the material theory” will not fit 
with all the facts; that material im- 
provement has not yet made Ireland 
what she ought to be; and that, de- 
spite the carrying out of the poli 
of the last ten years, some of the evils 
of the past still cling to her, and just 
now evince a baneful activity. It has 
felt, though the economic system of 
Ireland is comparatively healthy, 
though there is the clearest proof of 
her advance in wealth, though her 
social structure isnow better organized 
than formerly, though her agriculture 
has grown with a marvellous growth 
and her commerce has expanded 
safely and steadily, that she must 
still be what Lord Macaulay calls 
her, “a withered and disturbed 
member of the empire,” so long as 
she is a focus for rebellious opi- 
nions, as she is torn by civil and sec- 
tarian discord, and as she fosters secret 
associations committed formally to 
crime. And, accordingly, public 
opinion, oon in En bok dis- 
appointed in its cherished o , per- 
ceiving that its theory of the last few 
years is not perfect, and awakening 
to the full consciousness of facts, has 
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suddenly become, so to speak, bewild- 
ered, and has split into a chaos of 
doubt and discord on this matter. 


The newspapers and reviews have 
taken “the Irish a, up once 
more; they handle it with every 


symptom of uncertainty in their no- 
tions, and endeavour to account for 
it in every possible manner. The 
Times prints a set of letters from 
“Cosmopolite,” which put forward a 
series of views not recently in fashion, 
and appear to us to have little pur- 
pose, and it openly declares that, after 
a brief reign of illusive aoe 
Treland is returning to the days of the 
United Irishmen. Thus, generally 
speaking, to use a commonplace si- 
mile, English thought, as respects Ire- 
land, resembles a hound, which, hav- 
ing followed up a scent it considers 
false, throws up its nose, and bays 
in unintelligible discontent. In this 
phase of doubt we may fear that the 
value of recent policy to Ireland may 
be forgotten, because it has not ac- 
complished every thing ; that in prac- 
tice it wee bp be steadily carried out ; 
that English opinion may float off on 
some other theory, which may not 
prove of equal benefit to Ireland ; and 
that it may not be understood that a 
full development of this policy—so as 
to embrace moral as well as material 
objects—is the only course for states- 
manship to follow in the matter. 

It is, therefore, our object to show 
very briefly that the events which 
have caused such a sensation in Eng- 
land, and seemed to have frightened 
its opinion off its balance, are only 
normal to the state of Ireland, and 
cannot at once be removed, if they 
may be mitigated ; that the course of 
re 2 adopted towards Ireland of late 

as had immense success, and should 
be continued; and that all that can 
be expected from our rulers is the 
furtherance of that policy throughout 
the cycle of Irish requirements. We 
shall also indicate one or two specific 
measures which appear to us to be 
advisable. 

The evil symptoms now discover- 
able in Ireland are some traces of 
seditious associations, unquestionable 
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proof that in the North the - 
men and Roman Catholics are still at 
war, a ———- of the existence 
of the Ribbon confederacy, and seve- 
tal bad instances of ian crime. 
But at no time, even during the last 
six years, has Ireland been free from 
the ills thus enumerated. The cau- 
tious inquirer could always find the 
evidences of them beneath the bril- 
liant surface of her new civilization. 
It was not possible but that the me- 
mories of past misgovernment, the 
long tyranny of the Penal Code of the 
last century, the example and teach- 
ing of O’Connell, the Jacobin doctrines 
of the Young Ireland party, and the 
influence of a large number of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, should have 
penetrated into many hearts, and 
alienated a part of the Irish nation 
from British sympathies. We find 
the evidences of this feeling in the 
selection of “Independent Opposi- 
tion” candidates at the general elec- 
tions of 1852 and 1857—in the sym- 
pathy, openly professed in some in- 
stances, for the Russians during the 
Crimean War—in the difficulty expe- 
rienced in some parts of Ireland to 
procure recruits in 1857—in the par- 
tiality still felt for Mr. Smith O’Brien 
—in the existence of such a journal 
as the Nation: and these facts, to our 
minds, are = as significant as the 
detection of a few seditious clubbists 
in the year 1858. So the proclama- 
tion of the present Government that 
the Ribbon confederacy is not extinct, 
only repeats and places in a prominent 
form what for years has been known 
to every stipendiary magistrate in Ire- 
land, although we feel assured that the 
influence of that association is on the 
wane, and that there is no evidence 
whatsoever that it has extended itself 
in 1858 beyond the districts which it 
has long infected. And lastly, the 
agrarian murders and outrages of a 
few months past, though remarkable 
because they have occurred ima season 
of high rere are only repeti- 
tions of a curse from which Ireland 
has suffered in as great a degree at 
even the most recent period.* 

We state these things because we 


* In 1852, there were fourteen agrarian murders in Ireland; in 1853, thirteen ; 
in 1854, four; in 1855, four; in 1856 and 1857, five in each year. 


The returns 


for 1858 have not been made out, but we do not believe they will show any in- 
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wish to show that there is no reason 
for any ic as regards the condi- 
tion of Ireland, that the evils now 
lamented by the English press do not 
wine to have been augmented, and 
that there is no cause for deviating 
from the policy of past years, though, 
eer we may think it may be 
tter developed. But the question 
arises, how far can these evils be re- 
moved by any influences of Govern- 
ment or opinion? We reply, that 
although, as we shall try to prove 
hereafter, something yet can be done 
by human wisdom, it is impossible to 
expect that they will suddenly cease. 
If we reflect that, until about forty 
ears 8E9, the object and tendency of 
ritish legislation and power were to 
perpetuate a severance between the 
two nations which dwell upon the 
soil of Ireland—to keep alive the re- 
collections of confiscations and perse- 
cutions by elevating a class to a fac- 
titious ascendancy, and steadily de- 
pressing an entire people—we shall 


admit that even the generous reversal 
of that criminal policy has been too 
recent to obliterate the past com- 
pletely, or to neutralize all the dregs 


of disloyalty in Ireland. If we re- 
member that up to the precast cen- 
tury the Orangemen of Ulster were 
supposed to be the trustees of Irish 
loyalty, were treated with special 
favour by the Crown and the govern- 
ment, and were recognised as the 
mainstay of English rule in the coun- 
try, while their Roman Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen were viewed as Pa- 
riahs and Helots, we ought not to 
be rised if the abandonment of 
this distinction has not yet had the 
effects anticipated from it, and for a 
time has let loose fresh elements of 
disorder. If we bear in mind that in 
Ireland the relation of landlord and 
tenant coincides—at least in three- 
fourths of the country—with that of 
two nations locally intermixed, but 
distinct in faith and origin, and long 
oa at war by civil and religious in- 
tolerance—that the very nature and 
texture of Irish society until lately 
embittered the evils incident to that 
relation, tending to make the Irish 
landlord grasping and unkind, and 
the Irish tenant abject and miserable 
—and that legislation hitherto has 
a. ameliorated the latter class of 

ils directly, by freeing the soil fora 
better agriculture, we may see why 
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it has been difficult to extirpate, the 
Ribbon Society. The same causes 
will account for the presence ofgra- 
rian crime: and, speaking generally, 
as we look on the face of Irish so- 
ciety, still scarred with the melan- 
choly traces of the past, though even 
now animated with a brighter and 
fresh life, we must admit that time 
must elapse before all can be fair and 
serene, and that England must still 
reap, though we trust for no long 
period, the bitter fruits of her politi- 
cal sins towards Ireland. “ Delicta 
majorum immeritus lues,” such must 
still be the exclamation of the states- 
man to the English people as he sur- 
veys the Ireland even of 1859. 
hile, however, we see that the 
picture of Ireland has still its dark 
shadows, let us not forget its brighter 
side, or conceal the great and most 
interesting results of the policy of late 
years, That policy, availing itself of 
the dislocation of the social system 
of Ireland, occasioned by the awful 
events of 1846, has succeeded in ae- 
complishing a series of material re- 
forms, which have placed that system 
on a safe economic basis, have given 
free play to the industrial energies of 
the nation, have immensely increased 
its wealth and prospects,and indirectly 
have been of great moral benefit. 
Already the race of spendthrift squires, 
—— to us in the pages of Miss 
geworth’s novels, and of whom we 
ourselves have a vivid recollection— 
the men who, however brilliant and 
hospitable they were, were felt by the 
statesman to be an impediment to the 
nation—have either been swept away 
by the process of the Incumbered Es- 
tates Act, or have become completely 
changed in their habits and ideas. 
The “old Irish gentleman” of the days 
of Daly’s Club and the Blazers, who 
lived in high state in his “Castle Rack- 
rent,” above public opinion and care- 
less of improving—who thought much 
of the salen an pedigree of his stud, 
but not at all of the weight and ex- 
tent of his incumbrances—who sur- 
rounded himself with a set of parasite 
squireens, and looked upon the pea- 
santry, who swarmed over his lands 
and bid for their wretched holdings 
with the recklessness of pauperism, 
as a horde of serfs—this curious spe- 
cimen of a ra generation has either 
been ejected by the law, or has been 
converted into a steady and prudent 
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country gentleman, devoted, in almost 
all cases, to agricultural pursuits. The 
Irishman middleman, long ago de- 
scribed by Arthur Young as “the 
most oppressive species of tyrant that 
ever lent assistance to the destruction 
of a country,” has either been turned 
out of his lands by the results of the 
famine, or else by the operation of the 
Renewable Leasehold Conversion Act, 
has received an estate in them equiva- 
lent to the fee, which has given him 
the feelings and interests of a proprie- 
tor. And, while the apex of the social 
column has thus been recast, its basis 
has been cleared from many of the 
obstructions which surrounded it. The 
myriads of cottier tenants who incum- 
bered the soil, forcing up the rate of 
rent to an unnatural height, and mak- 
ing a real agriculture absolutely im- 
possible—these, uplifted in masses, 
and scattered abroad by the famine, 
have either emigrated, or have been 
absorbed into the class of labourers, 
and under the operation of the Irish 
Poor Law have been made such a 
charge upon the landowner that, prob- 
ably, they will be prevented from 
returning to the land. On the whole, 
the results of these changes have been 
most satisfactory, and they are writ- 
ten legibly on the face of the country. 
Whoever travels through the Ireland 
of 1859, and contrasts it with that of 
1841, will not fail to perceive the ex- 
tent of an economic revolution as im- 
portant as that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in England. The large landed 
estates have been broken up, and their 
large mansions have either been dis- 
mantled or improved. Moderate 
houses arising among cornfields and 
pastures attest the existence of a 
small proprietary, formed out of the 
wrecks of the old landlords. The 
fields so frequently thick with mud 
-cabins, and closely intersected with 
labyrinths of unsightly fences, have 
been enlarged and adapted to a ra- 
tional agriculture. Everywhere the 
eye meets evidences of a better system 
of tillage, of a better breed of cattle, 
and of capital flowing freely towards 
the soil. Everywhere are seen the 
proofs of a vast improvement as re- 
gards the living and comforts of the 
poorer classes. The squalid crowds 
of beggars who used to haunt the 
country towns have either disappeared 
or become very few. The diet of the 
labourer is no longer exclusively the 
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potato, and his wages have risen 
steadily and considerably. The house 
of the farmer is no longer “the Irish 
cabin” of Lover and Carleton—it is 
not indeed comparable with that of 
his fellow in England, but it has im- 
proved, and probably will improve 
still further. Add to this that the 
education of the lower orders has 
brilliantly progressed, and that schools 
of excellent character have enor- 
mously multiplied—and taking all 
these facts together, we may form 
an idea of the results of legislation 
shaping events during the last few 
years. 

Nor have the moral effects of this 
Revolution, though procured incident- 
ally, been of slight, or apparently of 
transient importance. Admitting that 
a certain amount of disloyalty re- 
mains in Ireland,—does ~~ sup- 
pose that the jacquerie of Whiteboy- 
ism, the days of the Tythe war, the 
Monster meetings of 1843, or the 
farcical Jacobinism of 1848, could 
now, under any circumstances, recur } 
Will any one compare the arrest of a 
few boyish clubbists, with the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and the Coercion Act of 1833, with 
the anxiety felt when O’Connell mus- 
tered his thousands at Mullaghmast, 
with the state of siege in which Dub- 
lin was well nigh placed in 1848? 
The difference between the present 
and these ro as regards the 
amount and intensity of disloyalty, 
measures the extent and benefit of 
the Irish Revolution, and is the point 
to which we should direct our atten- 
tion, without dwelling too much on 
the lingering traces of the seditious 
spirit. So, too, if the Ribbon con- 
federacy is still afoot, and blood has 
been shed even this year in agrarian 
crime, the great change which has 
placed the relation of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland upon a sound eco- 
nomic basis, which has reduced the 
enormous competition for land, and 
has decreased the unnatural rate of 
rent, has mitigated these evils to 
an extent, we should, a priori, have 
thought impossible. In short, if we 
look steadily at the facts, we shall 
conclude that, if recent events and 
recent legislation have not quite obli- 
terated the ills of Ireland ; if some- 
thing yet remains to be done by man, 
and the rest must be left to time and 
Providence, still, that the result bas 
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been satisfactory on the whole, and 
ought rather to encourage us to look 
forward, than to dwell upon what of 
evil survives. 

A few figures will establish these 
conclusions, and will show how Ire- 
land has improved materially, and in 
her moral condition. Let us briefl 
contrast the Ireland of 1841 wit 
that of 1857 by the usual tests of a 
nation’s welfare. In 1841 the uncul- 
tivated area of Ireland comprised 
six millions three hundred thousand 
acres; in 1857 more than a million 
and a half of these had been re- 
claimed. In 1841 the cottier hold- 
ings of land were fifty-five per cent. 
of the entire; in 1857 they were 
only thirteen per cent. In 1841 the 
farms above thirty acres in area were 
barely seven per cent. ; in 1857 they 
were increased to twenty-seven per 
cent. In 1841 the value of Irish live 
stock was worth rather more than 
nineteen millions of pounds ; in 1857 
at the same rates, they were valued 
at thirty-three millions, and this com- 
parison does not account for the rise 
in the value of each animal oc- 
casioned by improvement. In 1841 
the imports into Ireland were de- 


clared at a million and a-half pounds ; 
in 1857 they were upwards of four 
millions. In the three Fac i ending in 


1842, the tonnage of Ireland was 
five hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
two hundred and ninety-four tons ; in 
those ending in 1854, they were seven 
hundred =a eighty-six thousand six 
hundred and eighty-six tons, and this 
in spite of the repeal of the boasted 
navigation laws. A proportionable 
increase is visible in the excise and 
custom duties, and inthe few branches 
of native manufacture ; and in pass- 
ing, we may observe that the material 
progress of the country has chiefly 

nefited the poorer classes. Thus, 
in 1845, the last year from which we 
can quote, about seventeen thousand 
persons only received dividends from 
the funds below the rate of fifty 
pounds per annum; in 1857 the 
same classes numbered twenty-five 
thousand. And how stands the case 
between these periods as regards crime? 
In 1841 the criminals were as one to 
eight hundred and eighty of the 
population ; in 1857 they were as one 
to fifteen hundred and sixteen, show- 
ing a decrease of ey fifty per 
cent. The convictions of 1841 were 
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nine thousand two hundred and 
eighty-seven ; there were only three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
five in 1857, and the capital sentences 
of the former period were forty against 
eight of the latter, thus pointing to a 

reat reduction of agrarian crime. 

e shall not delay our readers fur- 
ther with statistics : these figures must 
convince the least sanguine of the 
enormous progress which Ireland has 
made between the periods we have 
selected, and of the benefits conferred 
on her by recent legislation. 

And yet, may not the amending 
hand be applied further, and some 
effort be made to obliterate those 
moral evils of Ireland which underlie 
her material welfare? May we not 
hope to appease that seditious spirit 
which still occasionally breaks out 
among the masses, and displays itself 
in rebellious almanacs and American 
sympathisers? Cannot the Vehm 
right of the Ribbon Association be 
dissolved, and these midnight con- 
federacies, pledged to assassination, be 
scattered abroad and made to disap- 
pear? Is agrarian crime never to 
cease; and must the relations of 
landlord and tenant, in Ireland, be 
always full of social evil? We believe 
that something in all these respects 
may be done; but our readers and 
the public must not be over sanguine, 
or expect as much from man as from 
the healing hand of Time. But, as 
regards any positive acts of sedition— 
such as the belonging to a secret 
rebellious society —the meeting in 
arms for an avowed illegal pu — 
the taking of oaths pe ass-words, 
contrary to true allegiance — we 
trust that these offences will be 
yaaa 5 and severely punished by 
the ordinary tribunals of the country, 
and that, if necessary, the Legislature 
may be applied to for fresh powers 
to meet this object. We deprecate, 
however, the exaltation of these 
offences into the category of treason- 
able acts, or any parade of severity, 
which might make the Phenix club- 
bists “martyrs ;’ any ostentatious 
special commissions or peculiar modes 
of trial, which, appealing to the 
quick imaginations of the people, 
might make them think that these 
evils are really formidable ; and, above 
all, any departure from the settled 
principles of the constitution in the 
method of dealing with the persons 
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implicated. Let the prisoners re- 
cently charged with seditious acts be 
tried at the ordin Sessions or 
Assizes by Chairmen of Quarter Ses- 
sions, or Judges, and by common 
juries, selected as usual without fear 
or favour; let the Executive show 
that it trusts to the middle classes 
of the nation to deal with political as 
well as any other offences; let the 
jury panels contain their proportion 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
as at present, and no suspicion of 
interference be allowed to rise, and 
it will be time enough to alter the 
mode of procedure if the judicial 
officers who have these cases shall 
report to the Lord Lieutenant any 
symp ms of partiality. We say this 
much, because, as lovers of the Brit- 
ish Constitution, as real admirers of 
British freedom, we think that the 
administration of justice in Ireland 
should always, priumé facie, conform 
to that in aks and because we 
are confident that, in the hang run, 
the Executive is strengthened by en- 
trusting its appeal for justice to the 
conscience of its subjects, “ indiffer- 
ently chosen,” with no distinction as 
air the various species of crime. 
e should be greatly disappointed 
if, in the present state of Ireland, as 
respects public opinion and general 
feeling, the common course of trial 
by judges and ordinary juries shall 
not prove amply sufficient to do jus- 
tice in any case of a seditious charac- 
ter. If we are right in this view, we 
have only to hope, that if adverse 
verdicts shall be recorded against the 
persons charged, they may be punish- 
ed quietly, but with severity. 
Supposing, however, these political 
offenders convicted and punished, 
what means are to be taken to eradi- 
cate their evil principles? These 
means, we think, resolve themselves 
into two classes—measures calculat- 
ed to ensure the speedy detection and 
repression of a// crime, and measures 
tending gradually to extinguish sedi- 
tion. As regards the first, we are 
inclined to believe that the adminis- 
tration of our criminal law in Ireland, 
so far as its minor agents are con- 
cerned, might be made more efficient 
than it is at present. It is of the 
greatest importance to a sharpsighted 
et half-civilized people like the lower 
Trish, that the officials charged with 
the vindication of justice should be 


men of real ability, energy, and know- 
ledge. Any one acquainted with 
the real facts of the case, must be 
aware, that, with several bright ex- 
ceptions, some of the assistant bar- 
risters and stipendiary magistrates of 
Treland do not possess those necessary 
qualities ; and, accordingly, we advo- 
cate a reform in this department. 
Again, we think that the corps of 
detective police in Ireland might be 
on ag and that it would tend to 
make the constabulary more efficient 
if they were less localized than they 
are at present. Moreover, we cannot 
comprehend why the Executive directs 
its efforts against the dupes of sedi- 
tion alone—against the clubbists of 
Cork, Kilkenny, and Belfast—while 
its organs in the press remain unpun- 
ished. If “even handed” justice be 
the most powerful method to compel 
its enemies to confess its powers, 
surely it is neglecting it to strain at 
the gnat of the Phoenix Club, and yet 
to swallow the camel of incendiary 
newspapers. 

As regards the second, we must rely 
upon the steady carrying out of the 
principle, that the entire benefits of 
the State should be thrown open in- 
differently to all Irishmen, irrespec- 
tive of creed or nationality. 

Again, what course should be taken 
as regards the Ribbon confederacy, 
and its evil symptom, agrarian crime ; 
We are not alarmists, and yet believe 
that a freemasonry of guilt exists in 
Ireland, holding its regular meetings, 
and eo code of laws, enrolling 
its members, and having its pass- 
words, and the object of which is to 
maintain a strife, more or less syste- 
matic, against acts on the part of Irish 
landlords which it thinks oppressive. 
This association, the sad relic of that 
past _misgovernment which treated 
the Roman Catholic nation of Ire- 
land as outlaws and slaves, is evi- 
dently a ae organized society, 
and is evidently based on certam 
principles of conduct, determining 
the amount of conceived injustice 
which is to provoke assassination 
and outrage. It permits those it de- 
clares its enemies to offend up to a 
certain point; it then usually gives 
them a definite notice in the shape of 
an anonymous threatening letter ; and 
if this notice be disregarded, it fixes 
the penalty which is to follow, selects 
the executioners of its vengeance, 
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sends them forth on their mission of 
murder and injury, and too frequently 
obtains for them a perfect impunity. 
That this confederacy has been greatly 
broken up by the events of the last 
few years is a fact which admits of 
no doubt; but its existence cannot, 
we think, be denied ; and the clearest 

oof of it is this, that ian crime 
never entirely in Ireland ; 
that agrarian criminals still elude jus- 
tice too frequently; and that they 
still obtain a sympathy from the lower 
Irish nation which is never extended 
to other kinds of guilt. Now, we ad- 
mit that no human efforts can quickly 
create that moral change in the ideas 
and panes of the poorer classes in 
Ireland which alone can thoroughly 
alter this state of things, but per- 
haps something in that direction may 
be effected. We believe that agrarian 
crime would be more frequently dis- 
covered if the detective force of Ire- 
land were made more efficient, if the 
bench of stipendiary magistrates were 
improved, and if the constabulary 
were moved more frequently in their 
stations. If a common jury, selected 
from the county where an agrarian 
crime shall have been committed, 
shall decline to convict, in a case where 
guilt shall be certified as evident in 
the opinion of the presiding judge, 
we would not object to the striking 
their names off the jury panel, and to 
the changing the venue to the city of 
Dublin. Nor do we object to the 
practice of assessing an extra police 
rate on a district where a crime of 
this character has taken place, though 
we doubt if it has been productive of 
much good, and, as now existing, it is 
often a — of injustice, ae 
persons, perhaps innocent, who have 
no means of redress. 

But we think that two or three 
measures mightstill be devised, which, 
without injuring any right of property, 
or at all interfering with reasonable 
men, might check and counteract some 
species of oppression which are the 
cause of Ribbonismand agrarian crime. 
For example, it has been the practice 
of some Irish landlords to depopulate 
whole districts in a summary manner, 
and to drive the cottiers, thus dis- 
Kamitting that the gradual consol 

itting that the ual consoli- 
dation of farms in Ireland is now an 
economic advantage, we think this 
mode of accomplishing it should not 
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escape a penalty, and we know that 
it o. cmuel he most bitter exaspe- 
ration. But at present the charge 
of the paupers thus created is levi- 
able upon the wide area of the elec- 
toral divisions, so as practically to 
make it very light upon the ejectin 
landlord. We suggest that it shoul 
be assessed exclusively on the town- 
land area, in every case of the eviction 
of a yearly tenant, and thus that it 
should fall entirely on the party thus 
offending. This, in our judgment, 
would operate as some control upon 
a kind of conduct which, if consistent 
with the letter of the law, is never- 
theless morally censurable, and has 
unquestionably excited Ribbon retalia- 
tion. Again, mstances have not been 
wanting in which Irish landlords have 
annually served their tenants with 
notices to quit, with a view of con- 
fiscating their a by an ejectment, 
if that crop should happen to be of 
higher value than usual; and we can 
readily understand the indignation 
such conduct creates, and how natu- 
rally it causes a vindictive feeling. 
To meet this evil—which we assert is 
not uncommon—we propose that eve 
yearly tenant in Ireland, who sh 
ave fairly paid up his rent, shall, 
although he may have received a 
notice to quit, be entitled to any 
crops he may have sown in his land 
before or after the service of such 
notice; and we believe that such a 
measure would be really beneficial. 
Finally, we are disposed to advocate 
a reform, contained, we think, m one 
of Chancellor Napier’s Land Bills, 
namely, to restrict the right of dis- 
training on the part of landlords—a 
right which is seldom of much prac- 
tical use, and yet has occasioned most 
angry disputes—by requiring that no- 
tice should previously be given to a 
magistrate of the intended exercise of 
the right, and that it should be exer- 
cised only under his warrant. Nodoubt, 
such measures as these are merely pal- 
liativesas eee and agra- 
rian crime ; but, as they would tend to 


allay angry feelings in the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, we 
think they would have a salutary 


effect, and certainly are in a right 
direction. Those of our readers who 
are really acquainted with the subject 
will best excuse their apparent ineffi- 
ciency—they know how difficult it is 
to reduce the evil in question, with- 
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out shaking the entire institution of 
private property and personal rights, 
and thus committing evils of a worse 
description. 

These views upon Ribbonism and 
agrarian crime have anticipated, to 
some extent, our observations upon 
the requirements of Ireland in the 
present relation of her landed classes 
to each other. But a few years ago, 
that relation was of a most unsatis- 
factory kind, exemplifying the evils 
arising from the conflict of race and 
faith, and from the pressure of a ruin- 
ous economic system, which caused 
the rent of land to be raised unnatu- 
rally, exposed the Irish tenantry to 
the effects of a destructive competi- 
tion, and too often enabled the Irish 
landlord to confiscate his tenants’ im- 
provements. This state of things is 
thus described by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and we do not think his descrip- 
tion exaggerated : — 

“ Almost alone amongst mankind, the 
Irish cottier is in this condition, that he 
can scarcely be either better or worse 
off by any act of his own. If he were 
industrious or prudent, nobody but his 
landlord would gain; if he is lazy or 
intemperate, it is at his landlord’s ex- 
pense. A situation more devoid of mo- 
tives to either self-command or labour 
imagination itself cannot conceive.” 


Now, it is unquestionable that the 
social revolution of Ireland during the 
last few years has removed the worst 
features of this state of things: it 
has tended to mitigate the hostility 
of race and sect, though this curse 
has not yet disappeared ; it has re- 
duced the excessive competition for 
the possession of land, and has placed 
Irish landlords and tenants more 
nearly in their proper status as free 
contractors, an inference which ap- 

from the fact that the rate of 
rent has not been augmented in pro- 
portion to the increase of the national 
prosperity. Henceforward, it is not 
probable that Irish farms will be set 
up to an auction in which the bid- 
dings will be regulated by the reck- 
less offers of cottiers, or that Irish 
landlords will often be enabled to put 
into their pockets the results of the 
industry and capital which their ten- 
ants may have added to the soil. 
therefore, we now entirely reject 
irect legislative interference upon 


An 
any 
this question, such as that advocated 


by Mr. Mill, namely, to convert Irish 
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tenancies into perpetual interests, sub- 
ject only to a quit-rent payable to the 
landlord ; or as that contended for by 
the Tenant e, namely, to give 
the Irish tenant, independently of con- 
tract, a mortgage upon his holding in 
respect of the value of his “ improve- 
ments.” Such wild schemes, in our 
judgment, would never have been jus- 
tified, and at present there is no occa- 
sion even for discussing them. And 
yet, as some traces of the old evils 
remain in the landed system of Ire- 
land, they still require serious atten- 
tion ; and we think that legislation 
may to some extent abridge or miti- 
te them. In order to enable the 
rish tenant who is unprotected by a 
contract in this respect to appropriate 
to himself, as much as is reasonable, 
the improvements he may have given 
to the soil, we should like to see the 
common law as regards emblements 
and tenants’ fixtures satisfactorily es- 
tablished upon the principle that the 
tenant should have a right, indepen- 
dently of any bargain, to remove in 
specie from his holding all subjects 
whatever that can be removed with- 
out injuring the landlord’s freehold. 
A measure of this kind would be an 
extension of the common law in this 
direction, would lay down a plain and 
satisfactory rule, and, we think, would 
only be national justice. So, too, with 
a view of encouraging the granting of 
leases and the reduction of the num- 
ber of yearly tenancies—a tenure 
which, however well it has worked 
in England, in our opinion has been 
injurious to all classes in Ireland—we 
would pro that the stamp duties 
in leases should be lowered still fur- 
ther, and the law with respect to 
ejectment for nonpayment of rent on 
a lease, which is still embarrassed by 
a maze of technicalities, should be 
reformed and made as simple as pos- 
sible. We would also recommend 
such a law as that every notice to 
quit to pat an end to a yearly tenancy 
should be admissible in evidence only 
when actually signed by the landlord 
—that no agent should have the 
power to sign such a notice—and, as 
we said before, that a yearly tenant 
who should have paid his rent should 
in all cases be held entitled to his 
way-going crop. No doubt, such re- 
forms as these would be merely pal- 
liative, but we think they would tend 
to improve the basis upon which the 
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landlords and tenants of Ireland now 
stand towards each other—that they 
would do this without infringing the 
rights of property, and that more 
violent measures would only make 
the remedy a great deal worse than 
the disease. 

But, after the ultimate refor- 
mation of any of the evils which still 
infest the Irish nation, must greatly 
depend on its own conduct can tear 
pe. arnet peees have passed since 

rattan made his touching appeal to 
it—“ to mould, to multiply, to con- 
solidate the resources of a growing 
empire, be these your barbarous ac- 
complishments!” These years have 
witnessed many remarkable events in 
Irish history—they have been preg- 
nant with vast social and political 
changes—they have struck off the 
fetters from the Roman Catholic Celt 
and have set free the soil of Ireland 
by an economic emancipation ; and 
yet, may not the illustrious patriot’s 
words have still a deep significance 
for the various orders of the Irish 
people? Do all Irish landlords feel, 
even in these days, that their estates 
are not merely a property, but a trust 
—to be administered in their own in- 
terests, no doubt, but also in those of 
their dependents and the public? Do 
all the Roman Catholic priests who 
lead their masses of electors to the 
poll, and denounce Irish landlords 
and agents from the altar—who hide 
the mysteries of agrarian crime in the 
recesses of the confessional, and give 
the fearful mockery of absolution to 
the worst offenders, bear in mind that 


Iraty quivers. And, therewith, a 
tremor runs along the fibres of all 
European nations. That does not 
look as if there were, indeed, much 
force of truth and justice in the 
elaborate and plausible denial of 
Italian existence, which, in some 
quarters, it is now thought advisable 
to reiterate. There be false pains of 
childbirth ; but she that feels them 
and thereby has alarmed herself an 

others vainly, may not be said, for 
that, to bear no living burden within 
her. What is the point of those 
historical disquisitions whereby some 
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“ My kingdom is not of this world,” 
that “ Every soul should be subject 
to the higher powers,” and that the 
Divine Author of our Christianity 
laid down the rule to “ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are 
His.” When Irish tenants complain 
that sometimes they are harshly used, 
and point to occasional instances of 
landlord oppression, should they for- 
get that connivance at agrarian out- 
rages, and that shrinking from bring- 
ing agrarian criminals to justice, is 
the means to disentitle them to im- 
perial sympathies, and to embitter 
the very ills they deprecate? And 
when Irish labourers, in their yearly 
migrations, contrast the pleasant 
fields of England, overflowing with 
rural wealth, and everywhere calling 
for the industry of man, with the 
barren and half-cultivated wastes 
which still in places deform their 
country, do they ever think that 
capital and intelligence avoid a land 
where life and property are not tho- 
roughly secure? Surely, now the time 
has come for all classes of Irishmen 
to lay these reflections seriously to 
heart—to remember that “the State,” 
whatever its wisdom may accompli 

is still impotent for social good if not 
seconded by the “ People’—that the 
evils still the opprobrium of Ireland 
throw a stigma upon all her inhabi- 
tants, and that that nation only can 
be prosperous in which good laws 
find an echo in the hearts of all its 
orders. 


would establish the great negative 
axiom—“ Italian unity has never 
been ?” 

The question of “ pened nation- 
alities’—to use a slipshod ph 
sufficiently vulgari to commed 
recognition—is oftentimes one of 
threatened disintegration of empire. 
Now, it is not hard to understand 
how the maintenance of empire may 
seem, even to just, and liberal, and 
considerate minds, of paramount im- 
portance, in many cases. But it is 
rather hard to understand how minds, 
claiming such attributes, should at- 
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tach a similar importance to prevent- 
ing what may be called a velinteans> 
tion of empire. 

“ Fraction is detestable!” “Very 
oa ; butis Fusion equally so?’ For- 

id both, and what remains except 
inert continuance? If it be a po- 
litical crime to disturb the process 
which, in spite of differences in race, 
in language, in creed, is welding 
together, day by day, many nationali- 
ties into one imperial whole, must 
it not likewise be a political crime to 
hinder a similar process which, by 
virtue of the sameness in race, in 
language, in creed, is performing the 
same act of welding one disunited 
nationality into the whole, which, if 
it never has been, it ought to be ? 
Surely they, who with wise and bene- 
ficent sternness, repress movements 
for the repeal of Irish Union with 
England—who wither, with an irony 
not undeserved, the silly claim of 
the Scotch Unicorn to a cap of main- 
tenance, and we know not what other 
exclusive heraldic absurdities—who 
do not suffer to escape without good- 
humoured ridicule even the harmless 
pretensions of a Welsh Eistedfod, 
are the very last of all who may with 
fairness decry the wish and the re- 
solve of Italians to create an Italy. 
To create an Italy do we say? Nay, 
we do the wish and the resolve alike 
injustice. There is no need to create— 
but only need to recognise and act 
upon the existence of that which, so 
far as they are concerned, is self- 
created to their hand. 

The insolence of the servant of a 
monarchy whose sovereign held Bo- 
hemia by one tenure, Hungary by 
another, Croatia by a third, Lombardy 
by a fourth, and, perhaps his only 
undisputed hereditary lordship, of 
Austria proper, by another different 
from all, first coined the phrase, “Italy 
is a mere geographical expression.” 

It was something that he should 
have admitted so much. In truth, it 
must have struck him often, as his 
taunt, so freely bandied about by 
others, came back upon his ears, how 
great and how fatal an admission the 
words contained. It is no little mat- 
ter, that geographical existence of 
Italy. There is about it an ominous 
reality. We should not be much sur- 
pri if the Zimes, some morn- 
ing, should condescend to cut up the 
notion in a slashing article. “ All 
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shoemakers,” we may be told, “ dis- 
tinguish carefully, and ex necessitate 
rei, between upper leathers of a boot 
and under. Italy is a peninsula well 
known to be shaped bootwise. The 
heel of a boot is one thing, and the 
cavity which contains the toes an- 
other, whereas in the top-boot the to 
are separate existences. The Alps do 
not cut off a straight line along the 
north of the peninsula; but the Ap- 
ennines divide it from north to sou 
by a hog-backed ridge. The Po runs 
one way, the Tiber another. Genoa 
faces the Gulf of Lyons, and Ancona 
ison the Adriatic. Under the arcades 
at Turin, in December, ladies wear 
chinchilla muffs; whereas, on the 
Chiaja, at cae, Oe put up pink 
parasols. None, therefore, but blind 
enthusiasts, or visionary madmen will 
continue to assert that Italy has, or 
ever had, will have, or ever could 
have had, that preposterous posses- 
sion, denied to her by nature, and re- 
pudiated by her sober well-wishe 
the fantastic illusion of a geographi 
unity.” 

Seriously, we must advise our 
readers not to surrender their judg- 
ment, on this point at least, without 
reference toamap. The advice can 
scarcely be accounted superfluous, 
Why should not the geographical 
unity of Italy, for practical purposes, 
be impugned as easily as, for instance, 
its ethnological ? 

On the 8th of January, indeed, 
the Times was good enough to say of 
the Italians so much as this, “ t 
they have the essential elements of 
nationality im a common extraction, 
common language, and common tra- 
ditions of extraordinary glory, no oné 
can deny.” But, by the eleventh 
morning of the same month, it was 
perceived that the concession went 
too far, and must'be qualified. Ac- 
cordingly, the world was, upon that 
day, informed that, 

**Kighteen hundred years is a long 
yee even in the history of Italy. 

ave after wave of different families of 
the great human kind have advanced, 
with more or less force, upon that inter- 
esting soil, and have, to a greater or to 
a less depth, covered the whole surface 
of what was once a nation, even as the 
débris of ages have buried the old 


Forum and have choked up Ostium. 
In Italy’s best days her nationality was 
never pure. Since then great powers 
have risen and have fallen, and there 
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are traditions, far more recent and more 
powerful than those of the Empire, 
which divide Venice from Genoa, and 
Naples from Turin, almost as distant! 
as Milan from Vienna. It is not enoug 
to overcome the great improbability 
that France and Russia are honestly 
desirous to create a great constitutional 

wer, we must go further; we must 

lieve that the fragments of races which 
never yet were united should now unite 
under a distant and scarcel ‘ised 
Italian power; and that Rome should 
be content a nationality under the 
rule of Transalpine Gaul.” 


Really this transcendental ethno- 
ew us. Pray what may 

e homogeneous mass de- 

signated as “what was once a na- 
tion ?’ We presume the writer had 
in his mind the Roman people. But 
the very word “ Quirites” tells a tale 
of mixed races ; and we have strangely 
misread that “Livy” of “our boy- 
hood,” to which the journalist refers 
us, if his account of the Italy of classic 
days is to justify the notion, that its 
people were of closer kin and of breed 
more thoroughly amalgamated than 
the wouldbe Italian —_ of this 
nineteenth century. e make no 
doubt that it is fair enough to con- 
sider the Latin-speaking people of the 
Peninsula as constituting a nation 
when Livy wrote ; but that can only 
be allowed, so far as homogeneous 
origin is concerned, upon grounds 
which must compel us to admit the 
present existence as “a nation” in 
this respect, of the Italian-speaking 
er of our own day. 
If Italy be not ethnologically “a 
nation,” what, then, is Great Britain ? 
Hard, indeed, would be the task to 
prove that Pict, and Scot, and British 
or Hibernian Celt, and Angle, and 
Saxon, and Dane, and Norseman, and 
Gallo-Norman had fused into one 
man-metal more same and similar 
than those “ ae of races never 
yet united,” which dwell from the 
southern foot of the to the Straits 
< oe and the “ Langue 
e head 


Translate these newspaper articles, 
which deny their ee into the 


common mother tongue of the Ita- 
lians, and read them on every market 
piazza from Domo D’ Ossola to Reggio, 
they will be understood, and, we may 
add, execrated everywhere alike, not 
only by men of education, but by 
peasants and mechanics. Take the 
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same, just as they stand in their 
English columns, and proclaim them 
throughout Great Brita and Ireland, 
without translation into Gaelic, Erse, 
and Welsh—to say nothing of Norman 
French in Channel Islands—and let 
the different result indicate in which 
region difference of race is yet most 
vital. 

We scarcely think it possible to 
insist too strongly upon the power of 
fusion owned by community of speech. 
We do not forget that hereupon we 
may have the name, the shadow of a 
name, of German unity thrust in our 
faceswithderision. “Is Italian unity,” 
it may be inquired, “a term expres- 
sive of any more probable realization 
of what it signifies than German ?” 
Are not the German-speaking millions, 
in their separate and antagonistic po- 
litical existences, living disproofs of 
the notion that unity of Tanguage 
tends to cement unity of national life ? 

Now to the objection there are 
several obvious and sufficient answers, 
drawn from considerations of race, of 
creed, of neighbourhood or distance, 
of date as to civilization, and the like. 
But did time and space, and the scope 
of our intention in writing these lines 
allow, we should not be disinclined to 
show how superficial an acquaintance 
they manifest with the linguistic 
questions of social and political Ger- 
many, who should seek to establish a 
parallel in this matter between that 
popumel expression and this of 

taly. And in order so to do we should 
quote no statistics concerning the 
number of men contained within the 
bosom of the + fatherland, who 
— Wendish, Polish, Slave, 
insch, Croat, Rouman, Magyar, 
and numerous other tongues. We 
should be content to give a little 
closer consideration than is often given 
to the barrier which the existence of 
Platt-deutsch dialects and of a Platt- 
deutsch literature ae to free so- 
cial and intellectual intercourse be- 
tween the speakers of the so-called 
same Teutonic tongue. There are 
some chapters, in one of Mr. Laing’s 
shrewd and thoughtful books of travel 
that are well worthy of the perusal 
and attention of any one who should 
desire to be certified on this matter. 

To say that dialects exist in Italy 
would be no more than to say the 
same of England proper, —_— 
from Carlisle to Canterbury. Mere 
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provincialisms, in familiar idiom and 
accent, do not affect the main con- 
sideration. Which consideration is, 
that this non-existent nation de- 
nounces its oppressors, and prays for 
its liberation, utters its long wail and 
rouses its feverish indignation, re- 
counts its a lories, and deplores 
its present puietien, in the accents 
of one same noble though tender 
human speech, no less intelligible and 
dear to the patricians of its ancient 
houses, than to the craftsmen of its 
matchless cities, to the tiller of its 
fertile plains than to the herdsmen of 
its mountain ridges. 

But to come now to matters histori- 
cal. Is it not something like an in- 
sult tothe understanding of its readers 
that the Zimes should venture to 
write thus? 


“ We cannot shut our eyes against the 
lessons of history, and it is simply a fact 
—however strange it may appear—that 
the Italy now talked about has never had 
an existence yet.” 


By what right is an archeological 
sense, erroneous or otherwise, to be 
fastened upon the intention of ae 
lishmen, when they talk about Italy 
in our day? We take it that “the 
Italy now talked about” is neither 
that of classic nor of medizval times, 
nor of the War of Succession, nor 
of the French revolutionary wars, 
nor of the Treaties of 1815, no! nor 
even of 1848. “The Italy now talked 
about” is a much more actual, immi- 
nent, urgent reality. The accident 
which makes a Lombard insurrection 
wear the appearance of a provincial 
resistance to an imperial rule, ought 
not, as we have indicated already, to 
blind observant eyes to the real cha- 
racter of the Italian political tenden- 
cies of our own day. We venture to 
repeat our phrase, those tendencies 
are towards redintegration, not to- 
wards disintegration, by any means 
whatever. iniand Victor Emma- 
nuel are both fusionists, not fraction- 
ists, however widely otherwise their 
aims and their methods may differ in 
kind or in degree. 

They assert by word; and, accord- 
ing to their several notions of action, 
are seemingly wishful to assert by 
deed, that which the Austrians also by 
deeds assert, energetically too, spite 

nalifi cation in word of 


of denial or qua 
the same assertion. 
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That the general complexion of 
Italian thought and feeling is a sub- 
stantial unity—that there does exist 
a current of Italian sentiment and 
sympathy, having an appreciable uni- 
formity of flow—that the several 
States of Italy, even in their present 
condition, are members of a body 
bound together, not by artificial links 
of some conventional and nearly fic- 
titious arrangement, but by the rami- 
fications of a living nervous system : 
these are Austrian doctrinesassuredly, 
no less than Sardinian—no less even 
than Mazzinian. The foreign despot. 
no less than the Italian constitutional 
prince, no less than the domestic ex- 
iled demagogue, has laid them down, 
enforced, and illustrated them. Upon 
what other conceivable hypothesis did 
the Austrians lay the solid basis—for 
it was truly laid by them—upon which 
the present Southent of Naples have 
built the noisome dungeon of their 
modern tyranny ? 

Was it not in virtue of the axiom- 
atic nature of such propositions that 
Austrian invasion—for it was no less 
5 rea some ten years ago, the 
development of internal reform in 
Tuscany? What other pretext, be- 
side the existence of such undeniable 
truths, is alleged for Austrian occu- 
pation of the Papal Romagna at this 
we moment ? 

e are not debating now the 
abstract question of the right by 
which Austria may hold the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian provinces; but simply 
protesting against the unscrupulous 
recklessness which seeks to prop up 
that right, collaterally, by arguments 
of which the pith and marrow is a 
flagrant contradiction to all the prin- 
ciples of action avowed by Austria in 
her dealings with all of Italy. 
We are not concerned to apologise 
for the French occupation of Rome ; 
but it is disingenuous to put it for 
judgment upon the same footing as 
the Austrian occupation of the Ro- 
magna. The French are in Rome to 
keep the Pope there, the Austrians 
in Romagna to keep themselves in 
Lombardy. The one occupation is an 
attempt towards a practical solution 
of that most intricate and complicated 
problem, the maintenance of the tem- 
~— sovereignty of the pretended 

ead of a spiritual association. We 
need menslly say what we think of the 
worth and wisdom of that illogical 
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attempt at a solution which is im- 
possible. The other occupation is a 
much simpler affair, being one of mi- 
litary outposts for the protection of 
foreign garrisons camping in a portion 
of a country whose population abhor 
the dominion they uphold. To deny 
that there are many Italians who 
desire to see the Pope kept at Rome 
and maintained there in authority, is 
to state a manifest absurdity. To 
assert that there are any Italians who 
wish to see the Austrians on the south 
side of the Alps on any pretext, is to 
state a more glaring absurdity still. 
The Austrians are in Italy as ene- 
mies. Nothing can exceed the child- 
ishness of affecting to question this. 
They may be there as enemies less by 


their own fault than by the force of 


circumstances unforeseen and uncon- 
trollable : that is another matter alto- 
gether. 

We verily believe that it would be 
hard for a good Austrian Government 
to be tolerable there ; but, we pre- 
sume, we need not waste ink and 
paper to prove that whatever chance 
Austrian government might once have 
had of commending itself as good to 
Italian sympathies and intelligence, 
its own abuses, and, far more, its 
maintenance of extraneousabuses, and 
consistent opposition to the political 
improvement of non-Austrian Italy, 
have long since destroyed every vestige 
of such a chance. Then follows the 
question—“ How far does this state 
of things justify an attack upon the 
Austrian by constitutional Sardinia ?”’ 
Let us, at least, wait till such an at- 
tack is made to frame an answer. Let 
us not be hasty in prejudging the 
question, and that in a sense hostile 
to the healthy impulse of freemen. 
No man questioned, that we can re- 
member, the assurances of Monsieur 
de Cavour, at the Peace conferences 
of Paris, concerning the strain kept by 
the condition of the Italian peninsula 
upon the resources of the State he re- 
presented—itself avowedly the repre- 
sentative of every wiser and more ju- 
dicious Italian aspiration for liberty, 
reform, and progress. What is this 
indecent haste to cast reflections upon 
the honesty of purpose and soundness 
of judgment of a State which, for some 
ten years, we have pointed out as a 
model of good sense and moderation 
to all struggling aspirants after a freer 
and fuller coilanal life? What has 
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occurred to justify this sudden change 
of toneand expression towards a power 
which, if small, was not disdained as 
helper in a time of need ? 

Has Victor Emmanuel announced 
his intention to be satisfied with none 
other such relief to the present wants 
and woes of sympathetic Italian popu- 
lations than such as should, perforce, 
unite them under his crown! Has he 
so much as intimated a desire to add 
one man, against his own free will, to 
the subjects of his constitutional rule? 

It may be very well for the Z'imes, 
through the medium of its Paris corre- 
spondent, to upbraid the King of Sar- 
dinia, as it did on the 13th of January, 
with holding Genoa by the same title 
as that which conferred upon the 
Austrian Emperor the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. But we demand to 
know what is the practical purpose of 
telling us in 1859, * it is matter of his- 
tury that the cession of Genoa to Sar- 
(linia was effected in spite of the earnest 
remonstrances of the Genoese?” In 
all that regards political freedom and 
untrammelled national development 
there is almost as much difference be- 
tween the Sardinia of to-day and 
that of 1815, or even of 1845, as be- 
tween Parliamentary Britain under the 
Tudors and under Queen Victoria. 
That country, which was the strong- 
hold of absolutism, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, at the close of the old Revo- 
lutionary war, had become the ram- 

varted home of rational liberty in the 
Lediterranean, before the close of the 
Crimean. 

Is this to count for nothing in the 
comparative estimate between Sar- 
dinian rule and Austrian ? 

A reference to the files of the lead- 
ing journal during the period of the 
Russian war, and of the ensuing Eu- 
ropean negotiations, would not fail to 
show in its columns, articles which 
would form of themselves a sufficient 
and true refutation of the reproaches 
now so broadly insinuated against the 
Piedmontese monarchy. Therein it 
was said truly, that the real centre of 
Italy, its living heart and head, had 
been transferred long since from 
Rome to Turin. And we will ask by 
what means was the transfer effected ? 
By fraud or violence, by oppression 
or intrigue? The very statement of 
such a question is preposterous. Is 
it not a simple fact, that throughout 
Italy no sound and independent 
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thinker, no conscientious and en- 
lightened politician, we had almost 
written also, no fearless, upright, en- 
lightened jurisconsult, can find a safe 
home elsewhere than under shelter 
of those snowy heights which look 
down on the capital of the sub-al- 
pine kingdom ? 

Liberty of thoughtand of expression 
exist there alone for Italy. In Paris, 
to the shame of France before Eu- 
rope, a Montalembert is condemned to 
fine and imprisonment for his eloquent 
and indignant tribute to the glory of 
free institutions. That is bad enough, 
we allow; but in Naples he could not 
even have procured the printing and 
publication of his famous protest, had 
he been a Neapolitan. We scorn, as 
well we may, the petty persecutions of 
the Protestant schoolmasters, by Pré- 
fets, in the south-eastern French de- 
partments; but have we forgotten 
what are for Italians, even in Tuscany, 
the penalties of mere Bible-reading ! 

Parma, Modena, Massa Carrara are 
but appendices and caricatures at the 
same time of the Austro-Lombard 
government. It would only remain 
to complete the tale of existent Italian 
sovereignties that we should name 
the Pope. We presume it is hardly 
necessary to argue that there is no- 
thing monstrous in the notion that 
the aspirations of the friends of free- 
dom in Italy should refuse to set 
Romewards ! 

As our readers will have seen, we 
have not in these lines attempted to 
discuss the question of Louis Napo- 
leon’s right to intermeddle in the 
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adjustment of Italian affairs; nor yet 
that of the wisdom wherewith a 
young constitutional Italian state 
may be forming entangling alliances 
with two mighty despotisms as against 
a third. What we have desired to 
do, was to protest unequivocally 
against the insolence and injustice, 
not to say the ingratitude, which are 
creeping into the tone of one part of 
the British press, when treating of the 
present crisis in Italy. 

We may have our reasons for sus- 
pecting the tendency of a Gallo-Rus- 
sian alliance in so far as our own 
British interests are concerned. We 
may have reasons, no less valid, for 
misdoubting its influence in favour of 
a genuine development of Italian free- 
dom. But to let such doubts and 
suspicions sour or sear our sympathies 
with so noble a cause, would be mean 
and base, and could hardly escape all 
imputation of political cowardice. To 
state those doubts and suspicions to 
the Italian nation, may, indeed, be 
the part of a true well-wisher and 
friend. If they be well-founded, it is 
rendering service to the Italian cause 
to substantiate them. But this is 
not to be done by making English 
newspapers write of Italy and Italians 
in such terms as might befit the 
scribes of an Austrian government 
gazette; nor are the Italian people 
likely to be convinced of their error 
in accepting the proferred aid of 
despots, by writers of a free press, 
who, with supercilious arrogance, 
shall affect to deny the existence, in 
any sense, of an Italian nationality. 


LOVE-LORE. 
BY AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, 


THE popularity of M. Michelet’s book, 
LE Amour, with our lively neighbours 
is, by all accounts, something unpre- 
cedented. The man, the subject, and 
the writing, would any one of them 
singly produce, and will, therefore, 
collectively account for the sale of an 
enormous impression. M. Michelet 
is a writer whose versatility is equal 
to his eloquence. He has attempted 
Aristotle, and bearded Jesuitism in 
favour of the woman and of the 


family. He has grouped the details 
of French history into a gigantic work 
of twenty volumes. He has given us 
an admirable and laborious picture of 
Luther. And latterly he has deline- 
ated the world of birds and of insects 
with a brilliant pencil, fresh from the 
very different classifications involved 
in a Précis of Modern History. Henri 
Heine could only find an approximate 
term for this subtle, minute, and dis- 
cursive genius, in saying that he pos- 
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sessed the nature of a Hindoo. M. 
Emile Montégut has happily com- 
pared the critical attempt to arrest 
and analyze his imagination with the 
German Knight’s pursuit of Undine. 
She glitters like a pointed flame. She 
tumbles like a torrent from the steep. 
She broods like a mist upon the 
mountain side, or hangs like a violet 
cloud over the peak. We pursue the 
vision, but just as we seem to reach 
it, panting and exhausted, a musical 
sigh undulates upon the air, and we 
see the fay, with her golden tresses, 
sobbing upon an islet in the stream. 
Such is this extraordinary imagination, 
coloured like an evening cloud, lumin- 
ous as a bee caught in the golden 
flood of sunset rolling under the 
forest arches, musical as the chant of 
a bird, soft, and swift, and incessant 
as the gliding of waters, but fay-like, 
unsubstantial, and intangible to the 
oss touch of the logical intellect. 
ut if the writer be so attractive, 
what shall we say of the fascination 
of his theme? No man can pro- 
phecy when, where, or how a French- 
man will break out upon la belle 
passion. No gravity, no apparent un- 
congeniality of sentiments or pursuits, 
appears to exempt the writers of 
rance from the delicate task. His- 
tory softens and trembles in the soft 
rhetoric of a lady’s eye. Metaphysics 
descends from the Absolute and Un- 
conditional to gossip in the boudoir. 
The rigid and positive spirit of mathe- 
matics, applied to history, to philoso- 
phy, to religion, with a relentless 
nammer, Which would seem to anni- 
hilate every darling of the human 
fancy, ends with M. Conite, in deifyin 
the feminine nature. The pale an 
sceptic Pascal, terrified by the silence 
of the infinite spaces, leaves behind 
him an analysis of love. M. Cousin 
is pursuing his labours among the 
manuscripts, which refer to Pascal, in 
the Abbey of Saint Germain-des-Prés. 
An important discovery is announced. 
The first philosopher of France is in 
a delirium of excitement, and Paris 
palpitates with delight. What is the 
subject of these precious pages !— 
Love. Yes, love! and not divine 
love, but human love. The man of 
science, wasting himself in immortal 
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toils; the solitary of Port-Royal 
writing his Provinciales, and prepar- 
ing slowly his Pensées to form ma- 
terials for the great work of his life ; 
was in youth a genuine Frenchman. 
“This singular work,” exclaims the 
Plato of France, “contains precepts 
upon the art of love, different, it is 
true, from those of Ovid, but whose 
very délicatesse expresses no ordinary 
experience.”* M. Michelet is the last 
great French writer who yields to 
the soft necessity, which all poets 
since Petrarch have acknowledged, but 
which has generally been repudiated 
by the sterner genius of prose. When 
Mr. John Stuart Mill writes a mono- 
graph on the petits soins, or Mr. 
Sewell on the poetry of «accouche- 
ments, or Mr. Gladstone on the physi- 
cal aspects of crinoline, or Dr. M‘Neile 
on lactation in its bearings upon 
conjugal tenderness, we shall have 
some means of comparison, but not 
tillthen. Tothe man and the subject, 
and to the subject in relation to the 
man, we must further add the extra- 
ordinary attraction of the style. Such 
fine strokes of subtlety, such infinite 
address, and super-masculine pene- 
tration were never conveyed in such 
burning whispers and inarticulate 
pantings, such piercing tones of wron 
and sorrow, such coloured and scente 
periods, of which every comma is a 
rose, and every full stop an embrace. 
As an elderly gentleman we have 
but one difficulty. Though this book 
is written in the interest of genuine 
morality, and to help towards swelling 
the yearly-diminishing figures which 
express the marriages of France ; 
though it aspires—and with perfect 
sincerity—to aid in the restoration of 
French family-life by healing the dis- 
eased root of conjugal love ; it is one 
which English ladies will not venture 
to read. How shall we describe it ? 
It is a voice chanting a love-song in 
an anatomicalmuseum. Itis Petrarch, 
turned into a French doctor, taking 
Laura as a subject for a demonstration 
to his pupils, ever and anon forgetting 
the obstetric art and bursting out with 
snatches of an impassioned sonnet. 
Its coarser elements are, however, so 
interpenetrated with fine and pro- 
found sentiments—the morality is so 








* See this curious literary episode in M. Cousin’s admirable Etudes sur Pascal, 
5th edition, pp. 475-501, ' 
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delicately tinted—the thoughts so ori- 
ginal and ingenious-—that we shall be 
conferring a favour upon our readers, 
if we are able to give them a flavour 
of the richness of the work, by sepa- 
rating the precious from the vile—by 
defecating it of its dregs, and present- 
ing only its quintessence and aroma. 

The moral emancipation of society 

by love, pure and true—by conjugal 
love, orbing from the passionate but 
slender circle of the hymeneal into the 
full, calm, silver splendour of serene 
conjugal affection, and only acquiring 
radiance from all clouds of trial, sick- 
ness, and sorrow—is the complete 
title, at least the end and import, of 
L’ Amour. The perception of the need 
of such an essay is founded upon the 
admission of certain preliminary pro- 
positions. Love has for hundreds of 
years been the theme of the dramatist, 
the poet, and the novelist. It has 
secupied too much, not too little, space 
in these representations of Fancy, be- 
cause it has dwarfed and dwindled 
down other and more masculine pas- 
sions. But, then, love is a complex 
word, including many momentu, and 
involving a continuous series of mani- 
festations. Thus there has been a 
kind of equivocation. It has been the 
universal fallacy to apply to nascent 
what only belongs to mature and ado- 
lescent love ; to predicate of the foun- 
tain the qualities which are the glory 
of the broadening river. Love proper 
is not merely the sweet, blind instinct 
of magical attraction. “If love be 
nothing but a crisis, one may as well 
define the Loire to be nothing but an 
inundation.” Previous writers, then, 
as well as the common usage of lan- 
guages, have been contented to take 
ove by its earliest impulses—by its 
least distinctive aspects. So far all 
is well; and we, as an elderly gentle- 
man, can give ourassent to M. Michelet. 
But, further—* Love has a profound 
and fatal side of natural history, which 
tnjfinitely influences its moral develop- 
ments, and this has been neglected. 
It has, moreover, a free and voluntary 
side, where moral art acts upon it ; 
this, also, has been saaak This 
book is a first essay to fill up the 
chasm.” —P. xii. 

That word fatal must be noted. In 
the sequel it becomes significant in- 
deed. 

The nature of these thoughts is so 
fragmentary, and their materials are 
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taken from such different spheres, 
that it is difficult to adopt any co- 
herent plan for forming an articulate 
judgment upon their contents as a 
whole. There are three several ele- 
ments of thought which might pos- 
sibly be disentangled—the poetic, the 
casuistic, and the physiological. The 
husband as lover, Abigail, cook, doc- 
tor, and ghost, might supply a thread 
of connexion. But to present such a 
dry analysis would be an injustice. It 
would be like exhibiting a few hand- 
fuls of clay and heather as a specimen 
of some hill that charms us by its 
violet tints and silver mystery of haze. 
It would be like pocketing a piece of 
wire and pronouncing that it was the 
harmony that had thrilled our spirits 
—like holding out some colourless 
drops in a bottle, and aftirming that 
here was the rejoicing river, whose 
speed and music had mingled with 
our enjoyment of some broad land- 
scape. Without any attempt ata re- 
gular analysis, we shall simply indi- 
cate the leading points which appear 
to us to be meritorious or defective, 
and illustrate our statements by sufti- 
cient extracts. 

I. Theleading aversion of M. Miche- 
let’s mind and heart is one which does 
him honour—the aversion from poly- 
gamy. Monogamy, from his physic- 
logical point of view, is something 
more than a sublime restriction, hal- 
lowed by the sanctions of civic law 
and by the benedictions of the Church. 
It is anterior to the Revelation written 
in tables of stone. It is engraved typi- 
cally and rudimentally in the law of 
the extended and durable character of 
the primary act of fecundation, which 
is exhibited in the female upon every 
stage of the great platform of animated 
existence. 

Here are some incentives to the 
European polygamy of which M. 
Michelet speaks :— 

‘* For a century, the use of spirituous 
liquors, and of narcotics, has advanced 
with anirresistible progress, with results 
varying according to populations: here 
clouding and irremediably barbarizing 
the intellect, there corroding more deeply 
the physical existence, and tainting the 
very race; but everywhere isolating 
man, and giving him, even at the hearth, 
a deplorable preference for the enjoy- 
ments of a selfish solitude. No need of 
society, of love, of family. In their 
stead creep in the wretched pleasures of 
a life of polygamy, which, imposing no 
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moral responsibility on the man, and con- 
ferring no guarantee upon the woman, is 
proportionally more destructive than 
the polygamy of Oriental countries.” 


Over and above this true and pure 
monogamic feeling, there is a second 
point in the present volume which we 
shall acknowledge with admiration. 
The thought which may justly be 
described as the pivot of the book, the 
principle of classification round which 
its details are arranged, is singularly 
delicate and beautiful. "That thought 
is the continued rejuvenescence, the 

erpetual metamorphosis of love. 
Vhen the young man contemplates 
matrimony, a confused imagination 
often floats like a gray clammy fog 
over the green and glowing landscape 
of the future. He is bartering a sel- 
fish but solid independence at a tre- 
mendous risk. He is exchanging the 
liberty of sailing through unknown 
seas—the glimmering on through per- 
petual zones of shifting lights and 
changeful shadows, where successive 
islands break the monotony with the 
varied carving of their mountains, and 
the unexpected mutations of their 
domelike forests—for a coasting voy- 
age, where objects of beauty will soon 
lose the zest of novelty, and where 
every rock and headland will be dis- 
enchanted by familiarity. The mo- 
notony of wnforbidden caresses ; the 
coarse touches of temper, of sickness, 
of the hundred little disenchanters 
—miatter-of-fact antagonists to the 
sylphs, whom the genius of Pope has 
depictured as hovering in the coloured 
beams, and guarding the powder and 
the tresses of the nymph—that haunt 
the pillow, the nursery, the dinner- 
table, the thousand-and-one contacts 
with dull reality ; will they not slowly 
shatter the love for which he seems 
to himself to sacrifice so many privi- 
leges? Music is the food of love ; will 
not pudding and pills be its poison ? 
No! answers M. Michelet, with a 
tenderness and boldness, which are 
truly noble. Love has an infinite 
variety of metamorphoses ; and every 
metamorphosis is beautiful. She has 
an exquisite faculty of adaptation to 
all the changes and chances of this 
mortal life. She has a thousand muta- 
tions, and every mutation has its pecu- 
liar delight. The bridegroom has not 
exhausted this elasticity of fascina- 
tion when the honeymoon is’ over. 
The father has not exhausted it, when 
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he looks, with placid delight, upon 
his infant, drawing life from the ex- 
uberant fontinel of maternal fulness. 
The master of a family has not ex- 
hausted it, when he gazes with com- 
placency at the elegant matron, who 
gives life to his hospitality and pur- 
pose to his household. The spring- 
tide of love may, indeed, be past. 
The virgin flush of passionate sum- 
mer may have paled in the west. Its 
later warmth may have died away, 
and its golden glow may hang sadly 
in the heaven of recollection. But its 
autumnal decadence has its own rich 
peculiarity of light and colouring, its 
soft languor of decay, its subtle scents 
and noble pensiveness. Nay, even the 
thin locks and attenuated brow of 
love's winter day, have a charm of 
their own, a bracing cold, delightful 
recollections of the spring that has 
been, beautiful imaginations of the 
spring that is to be. ; 

But let M. Michelet speak for him- 
self :— 


** Another escential point is, that love 
is not, as people say, a crisis, a drama, 
in one act. If this wereall, so mere an 
accident would scarcely deserve our se- 
rious attention. It would be one of 
those ephemeral and superficial maladies 
from which we only seem to emancipate 
ourselves with the least possible cost. 
But, happily, love (by which I mean 
love faithful and fixed upon one object) 
is one often prolonged succession of very 
different passions which give sustenance 
and renovation to life. If we go outside 
the circle of those b/asées who must have 
tragedies, and sharp and sudden varie- 
ties of view, I see love continuing the 
same, sometimes for a whole life, with 
different degrees of intensity, and with 
exterior variations which make noalter- 
ation in its fundamental character. 
Doubtless, the flame can only burn upon 
condition of changing, lengthening, low- 
ering, flickering, varying its shape and 
tinge. But nature has made provision 
for this. Woman is in a state of inces- 
sant variation. One woman contains in 
herself, and is potentially, a thousand. 
And the imagination of the man varies 
also according to the point of view. 
Upon the generally solid and tenacious 
foundation of habit, the varying cir- 
cumstances of life project the changes 
which modify and renew the youth of 
affection. Take, not exceptionally, the 
world of elevation and romance, but 
the ordinary laborious classes, who con- 
stitute the majority, almost the totality, 
of mankind. You will see that the man 
(generally some seven or ten years older 
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than the woman, and who has been much 
more involved in the affairs of life) at 
first sways his young companion by the 
weight of his experience, and loves her 
a little like his daughter. Soon she 
equals, or even surpasses him. Mater- 
nity, the economic wisdom of a house- 
hold, augments her importance. She 
counts as well as he, and she is beloved 
like a sister. But when professional 
duties and the fatigue of affairs have 
pressed down the man, the sober and 
serious wife—the true genius of his house 
—is beloved by him like his mother. She 
cares for him—she provides for him. 
He reposes himself upon her, and often 
is content to play the little infant, feel- 
ing that he possesses in her so excellent 
a nurse and a visible providence. 

** Tf love is nothing but a crisis, one 
may define the Loire as nothing but an 
inundation. 

** But recollect that this stream, in its 
protracted course, in its multiplied and 
varied actions, has ten thousand modes 
of influence, as a great water-way, as an 
irrigator of fields, as a refresher of the 
air, &c. You do it wrong when you 
only take it on the violent side, which 
you choose to consider dramatic. Leave 
the accidental drama, which in reality 
is but secondary. Take it rather in the 
regular epopee of its grand river life, 
in those salutary and fertilizing influ- 
ences which are not less really poetic. 

** In love, the dramatic momentum is 
doubtless interesting. But it is the in- 
terest of violent fatality, where we can 
do nothing but assist, and can independ- 
ently influence but little. It is like 
the torrent which we contemplate at its 
narrowest point, foaming and frantic. 
We must take it in the general contin- 
uity of its course. Higher up, it was a 
peaceable stream—lower down, it be- 
comes an abundant but docile river. 

“Love is a power which is by no 
means indisciplinable. Like every other 
natural force, it gives a handle to the 
will, to art, which, say what men will, 
very easily creates it, and easily modi- 
fies it by means, by exterior circum- 
stances and habits.” —Pp. viii-xi. 


These two points, then—the intense 
monogamic instinct, and the profound 
sense of the pop epeemerality of love 


—are, we think, the leading merits of 
M. Michelet’s essay. 

Subordinately to these, are many 
original points of view, or old ones 
originally and felicitously expressed. 

he moralizing effect of a laborious 
life upon wedded love is stated with 
English good sense and solidity, while 
the unlovely effect of turning a wife 
into a she-man, a mere petticoated 
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house-clerk, is signalized with true 
French vivacity in the following sen- 
tences :— 


‘* Let us not forget that love will not 
subsist strong against the obstacles of the 
world, except it be aided by a virtuous 
heart, by a laborious life, by a succession 
of labours, which occupy and moralize 
the day. If, however, you will permit 
me to form a wish for you, it is that your 
young wife, that poetic creature, should 
not be too much occupied by bills and in- 
voices ; that you yourself should not be 
too far exiled from her during the day. 
The union is beautiful and strong; but 
is it proportionally profound? Is it not 
rather too like the intimate relation of 
the men of business? Can there be a true 
interpenetration of hearts where people 
are so thoroughly occupied with affairs?” 
—Pp. 57, 58. 


Literary men are, perhaps, often apt 
to imagine, that the absence of family 
cares would have elevated them to the 
highest zenith of excellence and repu- 
tation. They suppose—if we may 
venture to speak for some of them— 
that the chariot-wheels of imagination 
drive heavily when Jack and Bob 
break into the study with a shriek of 
emancipation ; and that the sentences 
would run off rounder and smoother 
when declaimed with a self-satisfied 
intonation, than when repressed by the 
quiet presence of Mary at her crochet 
work. The wives of all the authors 
in Europe should get up a testimonial 
to M. Michelet, for his charming refu- 
tation of this ungallant fallacy of mas- 
culine conceit and selfishness :— 


‘J delight in Dutch pictures. I find 
in them constantly that charming inter- 
mixture of the study and ménage, in 
which the latter is ennobled, the former 
warmed and fertilized. Every one has 
seen at the Louvre the St. Joseph of 
Rembrandt. But I am not less struck 
with his microscopic image of the study, 
harmonized by the family. In the pale 
light of a sunset, an old man near a win- 
dow, on which a huge book lies open, no 
longer reads, but meditates, and broods 
over his thought. His eyes are shut, so 
it would seem, and yet he sees every 
thing. He sees the good maid-servant, 
who stirs the fire; he sees his wife de- 
scending the spiral staircase. We can- 
not distinguish her without some diffi- 
culty. These soft images mingle, we 
divine it, in the pensive sweetness of his 
fancies. Behind him,a closed cellar con- 
tains, apparently, a small quantity of 
generous wine, which heats him some- 
times. If this book is the Bible, 1 am 
certain that the good man will draw from 
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it its richest information. He is made 
to understand Tobit, Ruth, and the 
patriarchs. He will not lose himself in 
vain and fruitless subtleties, norin specu- 
lations, like some one else, upon the sex 
of the angels. The same man, in a con- 
vent or in a cell, would have made Bibii- 
cal commentaries, like Scotus or St. 
Thomas, refining and wire-drawing; in 
short, sterilizing everything. And why? 
The household, the family affection, con- 
tinually bring him back to the real. All 
which goes to the heart, in that story of 
other days, is re-made and renewed in 
him. His heart lives it over again. 

‘*Tt is charming to observe (and I have 
frequently remarked, with pleasure, in 
the establishments of my most studious 
friends), that infinite delicacy of the 
young wife, which, ina close and narrow 
room, goes, and comes, and twines in and 
out and about the labourer, without ever 
discomposing him. Any one else would 
have bothered him, but she, he would 
say, is nobody. 

** She holds her breath, and walks on 
tiptoe. How lightly she trips over the 
floor! Oh, but she respects his toil. 
One may well admire how this sweet, 
and subtle, but, above all, tender being, 
woman, needs every moment the object 
beloved. If he will permit her, she will 
sit in a corner to sew or to embroider. 
If not, she will make a thousand occa- 
sions for coming into that room. ‘ What 
is he doing? where is he? perhaps he is 
working too much, and will make him- 
self ill?’ all that kind of thing passes 
through her woman’s wit. 

** It is well with those studies, where, 
unwittingly, she brings more than she 
cancarry away. Hercharming electricity 
when she passes, and her robe touches 
you lightly; think you that it is vain for 
the artist, or forthe author? Withthe 
languor of the dry and ungrateful toil, 
is exquisitely blended the revivifying 

rfume of the flower of love. So old 

talian pictures represent a rose lodged 
in askull. Grim death rejoiceth, and 
is enamoured. 

** How happy is he to feel that she is 
there! He pretends not to see her, He 
remains absorbed ; but from his heart 
escapes the cry, O dear one! O my rose! 
No sooner did I see thee in my room, 
than I divined thy presence by the glow 
of my labour, by the quick young light 
which was kindled in my mind. 

‘* People will say after a thousand 
years, oh! the work is fresh, tender, 
burning, even yet. Yes; but it is be- 
eause she was there.’’"—Pp. 88-91. 


The estimate which M. Michelet 
makes of the only cause which can 
render rivalry dangerous to a noble- 
minded woman, by abasing the in- 
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trinsic excellence of the legitimate 
object of her affections, is acute and 
philosophical. 


**Tt cannot be denied that a man of 
middle age, engaged in affairs, devoted 
to a profession, strongly specialized in 
his career, may have signally sunk from 
his earlier elevation. He has limited 
his efforts, and concentrated his mind. 
He is strong, indeed, but no longer har- 
monious. The beauty which he possessed 
at twenty or twenty-five, when his in- 
tellect and his heart possessed universal 
interests and sympathies; the young 
grandeur, which was his highest attrac- 
tion to his wife;—has he retainedit? I 
doubt it. Why was he loved? Because 
in him one saw the infinite. But pre- 
cisely the strength in a specialty, which 
alone has insured his professional suc- 
cess, is what has limited and with- 
drawn him from the infinite, that mas- 
ter-illusion of love. 

** Disdain not this man. If he is not 
the contemplative of a past age; if he 
is no more the stalwart combatant, the 
antique hero, think, dear girl! that he 
has in return a side, which is far supe- 
rior. He is the mighty workman; he 
is the strong creator of a marvellous 
world of science, industry, and riches. 
By the side of nature he has built up 
another, in virtue of his strength and of 
his genius. 

“ But, then, my husband is a mer- 
chant, one of the industrial classes—a 
worker—then a creator of wealth. He 
is a writer! a painter--then a creator 
in works of art. Descend as far as you 
please, the trade of the present day is 
art. 

‘Such means are prosaic; but the 
result is so magnificent! Your husband, 
the modern man, has found nothing, he 
has worked outall. If our fathers could 
awake, they would be awestruck, and 
bow down before their terrible son. 
Look upon this martyr of toil with 
reverence, with love, and also with pity. 
Do not childishly remark the little dust 
with which your Prometheus may have 
grimed his raiment. Gaze upon his 
pale forehead. In the aureole which 
rays from it you see the trickling sweat 
—at times a sweat of blood.”—Pp. 
219-376. 


The triumphant tenderness with 
which our author celebrates the vic- 
toy of the spiritual over the physi- 

y 


cally repulsive in love should not be 
unnoticed :— 


‘*It is said that the brilliant Spaniard, 
Raymond Lully, wooed a lady, whom he 
loved but could not win. In the im- 
petuosity of peeon he pursued her into 
a church. ere, indignant and em- 
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boldened by the deepening shadows (for 
their churches are dark), she turned, 
and unbared to him her bosom, gnawed 
with the fangs of cancer. What do you 
suppose he did? He fied from the spot, 
and from a cavalier became a doctor, 
a preacher, and a bad scholastic. 

**He loved not. Had he truly loved, 
such a revelation would have bound him 
but the closer. What a strong chain; 
what an occasion for devotion. I was 
going to say, what an attractive to 
tenderness.”-—P. 287. 


Hisconception of the rejuvenescence 
of love is so delicately sustained, that 
while we are unable to exclaim with 
him that he has “definitively exploded 
old women,” we must really indulge 
in the luxury of some long quotations. 


** Vasari has used a remarkable ex- 
pression in reference to the old master, 
Giotto, the creator of Italian art. ‘In 
the expression of his heads, he has given 
goodness the first place.’ 

** The raying forth of goodness is the 
very soul of modern art. Its works 
captivate the heart, just in proportion 
as they are expressive of goodness. 

**We admire, as pictures, the noble 
Madonnas of Raphael. But who ever 
loved them? On the contrary, the Mag- 
dalene of ‘Titian, a fisher's girl, fair and 
strong, and not over young, so touches 
us by her tears, that we cry: ‘Who 
could have a heart hard enough to pain 
so sweet a thing? Say what thou 
wouldst have! I would fain console 
thee!’ 

‘** Titian paints, by preference. beau- 
tiful women of thirty years. Rubens 
does not scruj le to go to forty, and even 
beyond it. Vandyck knows not age; 
with him art isemancipated. He spurns 
time. The potent magician, Rembrandt, 
does more. With a gesture, a look, a 
ray, he removes all. Life, goodness, 
light, here is enough to ravish us. 

“The ignorant Middle Age art supposes 
that youth and beauty are absolutely 
synonymous. ‘To paint the Mother of 
Christ they take little expressionless in- 
sipid girls. ‘The great painters of modern 
ages, with their disciplined observation, 
have seen that beauty, like everything 
else, wants time to ripen and to perfect 
it. They have been the first to penetrate 
the mystery, never unriddled by anti- 
quity, that the face and the body do not 
arrive at the consummation of their 
beauty. The first is fading when the 
other is in flower. 

‘** It isa cruel severity to judge women 
by that which withers first, the face. 
Especially with us in France, where the 
physiognomy has such mobility, where 
the rapid eye, the gracious and elegant 
mouth are in constant agitation, the 
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muscles, early habituated to motion, 
have a suppleness, a flexible play, which 
excludes the fixity and tension of north- 
ern beauty. A Frenchwoman has a 
thousand variations of physiognomy for 
every ten of aGerman. ‘Therefore, her 
face grows old. It is not rare for a 
French lady to have a face of forty, and 
a figure of five-and-twenty. 

“ With the end of September, when I 
am writing this, the year is ripe. It at- 
tains its real consummation, not only by 
its harvests, but in its perfect tempera- 
ture, and perfect balance of night and 
days. Heaven answers to earth in this. 
The morning is veiled in rime, and the 
sun plays the idler, as not having much 
more to do. Every one, too, has finished. 
It is like Sunday, or the repose of even- 
ing. And what is autumn but the even- 
ing of the year? 

** All this is yet more serious in places 
near the sea, which touch without seeing 
him, which have not his magnificent 
spectacles, but hear the grandeur of his 
voice. The earth, already in repose and 
silence, hears the laments and the anger 
of old ocean, who beats, recoils, and falls 
again with solemn rhymes. It is like a 
regular beat made by the pendulum of 
time. 

**T see here a lady walking in a gar- 
den pensively —the same whom this 
book has taken young, and conducted 
to the decline of age. The exotic shrubs 
are removed into the green-house, The 
fallen leaves unveil some statues. 

** She reaches the end of the alley and 
turns. We can see her. But have I 
not seen her already in the galleries of 
Amsterdam, or of the Hague? 

** She recalls to me yet another por- 
trait, 1 Vandyck, a lady very pale and 
sickly. The white satin of her skin’s 
incomparable fineness adorns a body 
which droops with suffering. In her 
beautiful eyes there floats a grand me- 
lancholy. Is it that of age? Is it that 
of trials of the heart? It arises perhaps 
from climate also. It is the vague, 
distant regard of one who has habitually 
had under her eyes the vast ocean of the 
north, the great, gray, desert sea. 

‘*If I did not fear to trouble her serious 
meditation I should say to her, ‘ You 
too, are you melancholy ? Why, so wise, 
so resigned as you are?” 

***Why?’? The want which all have 
at this period—an impulse towards the 
long journey, a yearning to flee away. 
But I have not yon beautiful and exult- 
ant wings, the white sail of the swan, 
the curved wing of the swallow. Iam 
strongly held here below. God calls me, 
but I feel bound to my nest. These 
birds are very happy: they migrate 
ix families; one by one, for the most 
part, we make our solitary migration to 
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the other life. We live twofold; alone 
we face forth on the unknown voyage. 
This is the sadness and the fear which 
age brings to those who love. I hope, I 
believe, I am sure, I shall only die to 
live; but, oh! to live without seeing 
again what I have loved. 

**Would you know why I am sad, 
avain? Well, I grieve that 1 am yet so 
imperfect. He calls me his sanctuary. 
©! that I could a little deserve such a 
name. I should have wished to have 
kept for him true childlike purity, a vir- 
gin treusure of wisdom, a place of repose 
which might have been the paradise of 
his affections. I should have wished in 
this garden which is his, daily to strip 
away some thorns, and to add one flower. 
This culture has had small success, and 
I am able for little more. 

“Tsit, indeed, all? Arethey only the 
thoughts of the future, and lofty aspira- 
tions towards supreme perfection, which 
are the secret of this sadness? I who 
know you, lady, will be bold to say that 
your heart hides a secret. Are you 
afraid of saddening your husband, or is 
it that a woman reserves, even to the 
last, a little timidity in making some 
avowals? 

‘*You wish to know? Frankly, what 
makes me sad, is, that very soon I shall 
be old. 

**I am not so foolish as to murmur 
against God. What were it to grow old 
it I were alone. But I love, and am 
loved always. Loveisadouble mystery, 
it is not compact of soul alone. 

‘** Believe me, lady, it is this which 
explains the fidelity which so surprises 
you. Who would not love a woman, 
medest and self-ignorant, who sees no- 
thing of her merits, and always believes 
that it is a favour which is conferred 
upon her ? 

** What do you regret? The beauty 
of hues and of features, which you had 
by a happy accident of your b:rth, like 
a reflection of your mother, the chance 
favour of the age through which we 
are all passing? But the rare and per- 
sonal beauty which you have acquired is 
yourself, your soul made visible, that 
which you have become by a pure life, 
a noble and constant harmony. Itis the 
illumination of love, like the soft and 
faithful lamp in transparent alabaster, 
which watches with us in the night. 

“ When, then, will man know that he 
is hisown self-sculptor? Itisin hisown 
power to make himself beautiful. So- 
crates was born a veritable satyr. But 
by his own thought, by the delicate and 
sculpture-like chiselling of reason, of 
virtue, and of devotion, he so well re- 
made his face, that at last a god is seen 
in it, in whose radiance the Phedo is 
steeped. 
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**T have observed this phenomenon in 
one of my most illustrious friends, the 
first linguist of the age. When young, 
he had the grotesque ugliness of a little 
Norman peasant ; but his strong will, his 
immense, ingrenious, penetrating labours, 
visibly marked his face with signs of 
exquisite delicacy. An oriental fineness 
played round his lips with the sharp 
points of the criticism of the west, whilst 
the genius of India broadened in the 
luminous beauty of his giant forehead, 
capacious of a world. 

** It has been little remarked, I believe, 
that a mass of graceful and beautiful 
things are impossible for youth.”—Pp. 
333-348. 


We are not afraid of growing te- 
dious when we cite a few random 
beauties. 


‘*In France our ladies are not born 
young: they become young. 

** The toilette is a grand symbol. It 
requires novelty—but not sharp and 
abrupt—never above all that complete 
novelty, which is the confusion of love. 
Some accessory, gracefully varied, is 
sufficient change. A flower more or 
less—a ribbon, lace, little or nothing— 
is often sufficient to enchant us, and to 
transfigure the ensemble. This change, 
without change, goes to the heart, and 
says with a silent eloquence, ‘ always 
new and always faithful.’ 

**The instruction of a wife places 
before you, without her knowing it, the 
loftiest problem of method. How will 
you renounce the scholastic processes 
which have made your education; how 
will you reduce this rigid, abstract 
science, in its pure crystal form, to a 
living shape, and out of a diamond form 
a flower, to give to her whom you love? 

** By an innocent error she will at- 
tribute to you all that the spirit of the 
world has wrought. She wiil love you 
because of Linnzus, and for the mystery 
of the flowers. She will love you for 
the diamonds of the sky, which Galileo 
was the first to see. 

**Woman ought to know otherwise 
than man. She has less need of science 
than of the finest essence and living 
elixir of science. 

“ Whatever you give woman of the 
abstract, the general, the collective, 
becomes individualized in her. You 
speak to her of country—of the free 
heroic state: she has dreamed the 
hero. 

**It becomes necessary to separate her 
from her only child. The father insists, 
andit isdone. O, how different between 
the two is the thing—how unequal the 
sacrifice! He, occupied with his busi- 
ness, does not suffer much; she has 
parted with her life. You embrace— 
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you console her.. It is not enough for 
the sickness of her heart. He is at that 
hard school ;~he feels the sharp and 
cruel change of position. Immobility to 
system for a creature who has hitherto 
been so free—dry and abstract tasks— 
cold and violent repression! On whom 
does the blow fall, if not on her to whom 
he writes it all? 

“ As the grand mission of woman is 
to conceive and incarnate individual 
life, she takes all individually, nothing 
collectively and in masses. The charity 
of woman is alms to him that asks— 
bread to the hungry. The charity of 
man is the law which assures to all the 
unimpeded play of all their faculties, 
which renders them strong and free— 
capable of supporting themselves, and 
of living with dignity.” 


Such are a few of the detached 
beauties of this minute and subtle 
genius, which seems to feel along the 
ribbon and corset— to project itself by 
a Strange power of siyddlodicn! re- 
flection into the imagimation of the 
trembling bride, and to divine what 
the young mother experiences in the 
first nectar-flowing of her milk. 

II. But all these elegancies and 
beauties —— all this Hermaphrodite 
luxuriance of thought—must not 
bribe the critical judgment. L’ Amour 
is not simply a failure, it is seamed 
and gaping with fallacies. Its most 
architectonic portions are crazy, and 
ready to fall to pieces with a touch. 

The worship of genius, as the one 
thing needful for the restoration of 
society, strongly stated at the com- 
mencement, is an ominous indication 
of rottenness. Society does not want 
genius, but the moral law. 

The faults of the book, in two 
words, are these. It is ultra-casuis- 
tical and ultra-physical. 

1. It is ultra-casuistical. 

M. Michelet is the professed enemy 
of casuistry, especially of the casuistry 
of the confessional. Yet this species 
of casuistry is engrained into his very 
soul. He lives, breathes, and moves 
in it. He thinks it too delicious an 
enjoyment for a Jesuit. He grudges 
them such satisfaction. “L’ Amour” 
is paved and tesselated with broken 
pieces of the Theologia Moralis. You 
know them by their leaden glitter. 
You recognise Escobar and Bauny, 
Suarez and Peter Dens, at every 


turn. 
And M. Michelet studiously makes 
display of this aspect of his book. 
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He has sate in the confessional-box 
and erected a new tribunal of penance. 
The ladies of France have kept the 
confessor busy. They have supplied 
the particular instances out of which 
he has generalized the leading propo- 
sitions, which are to guide the priests 
that is, the husbands and_physi- 
cian of the Church of the Future. 
He tells us that brilliant and worldly 
women have opened their hearts to 
this new sacrament of his. You walk 
round a convent. You are guided by 
some pale and unworldly nun. Her 
fair features wear a sadly beautiful 
semblance of death, under that hard, 
white shroud-shaped cap and corset. 
You pity her silence. Not at all. 
She has a tongue. And M. Michelet 
plainly says that she can communi- 
cate to him secrets of a very extra- 
ordinary character. 

The want here, we will say it boldly, 
is a deficiency in the grand uncasuis- 
tical spirit ot the Gospel. This spirit 
seldom exists out of an fe ces ce 
saturated with Scripture. There are 
passages in Roman moral theology, 
which do something more than dis- 
gust the Protestant who reads them 
for the first time. They distress and 
startle him, if his conscience be 
fine and his susceptibilities delicate. 
For the free unconsciousness of con- 
jugal love these will sometimes thrust 
in a sharp point of distrust, and prick 
him with the needle of their minute 
analysis. Has not such a thought 
been transgression? has not the want 
of such an intention communicated a 
stain to the moral purity of his heart? 
But a Seripturally instructed con- 
science brushes away this prurient 
analysis, and shields itself under the 
broad principles of morality. ‘‘ Mar- 
riage is honourable.” “Husbands, 
love your wives.” All which human 
frailty will cause to accompany mar- 
riage is sheltered under this strong 
wall. He who sanctifies the insti- 
tution, legitimatizes all that the in- 
stitution involves. The oil of casu- 
istry glides off the hard, white marble 
of this great principle, and leaves no 
trail behind it. We will have no too 
curious scrutiny behind the veil of 
human flesh, which God has hung 
between man and man. It is imper- 
tinence to man, and disobedience to 
God. But in the moral theology, some 
minute trait of man’s most secret life 
in its most inward moment, is dragged 
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out into the light of day, stereotyped, 
branded, catalogued, arranged. Such 
is the work of a community whose 
priesthood is the repository of the 
daily secrets of a world. ‘Tt is the 
work of men, who, for a thousand 
years, have been in possession of all 
the concomitants of a million sins; 
who have peered with multitudinous 
eyes into ten thousand times ten 
thousand bridal chambers ; who have 
untwisted every fibre of every con- 
ceivable and inconceivable transgres- 
sion—dark heralds of the genealogy 
of abomination, adepts in the alchemy 
of passion and hatred. This influence, 
so prevalent in his country, has stained 
every fibre of M. Michelet’s mind. 
Everywhere he is the casuist and con- 
fessor, only wanting stole and cassock. 

Here, en to push the point fur- 
ther, is the Desichobinens of L’ Amour. 
Casuistry is not an appeal to con- 
science, it is a manual for those who 
aspire to direct conscience. M. Mi- 


chelet’s ladies have a heart, an intel- 
lect, in the limited sense of the word 
—a stomach: we cannot find that 
they have a conscience. 

In one place, a lady who has con- 


ceived a questionable attachment for 
a young gentleman is represented as 
walking in her garden, trying to mus- 
ter up courage to open all to her hus- 
band. Hear how her wavering will 
is decided. 


A ROSE FOR DIRECTOR. 


‘**T have nothing to tell my husband.’ 

«** Nay, much, madam.’ 

** But who has spoken? There is no 
one here but the rose and I. How 
splendid it is, how it blushes like fire. 
Is it by its colour that it speaks, and 
what would it say? 

**Do not pull it, lady. It would be- 
come mute. Out of nature's bosom it 
would become dry uponyours. Bethink 
you, and listen. Hear what it says to 
you :— 
™ *You come and go. You were 
created for motion. For me, I rest upon 
my stem. You admire me in the calm- 
ness, in the royalty of my rosehood. 
Such am I, because I am faithful to my 
harmonies. 

«**T am no plaything to twine with 
the hair. I am a strong energy of life, 
at once work and worker, for the ac- 
complishment of a mystery. My mo- 
ment is short; I haste to make sure of 
a great end, the duration of a divine 
race, the immortality of the rose. See, 
lady, how I am a rose of God. 
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«* «T have my stem, and I rest upon 
it. Spare me the honour of dying upon 
your bosom. Leave me ptre and faith- 
ful, and—be like me.’ - 

“Oh, how well you speak! how fain 
would I resemble you, how fain be a 
rose of God. But, my rose, do you in- 
deed counsel me to avow all?’ . 

*** You have promised to tell all.’ 

*** OQ rose, thou knowest the love of 
flowers, thou knowest not the love 
of women. ‘To reveal passion is to 
strengthen it.’ 

*** Oh, how sick yeu are! You brood 
over this secret, and caress it as you 
would an infant. You must tell it to 
the victim, to him who will suffer by it. 
You must make common this woful 
secret. ‘The dream will lose its wings ; 
you will recover yourself in the Real, 
in the infinite grief which you will see 
in that bleeding heart. You are good 
and tender; love will return by pity.’” 
—Pp. 255-2-8. 

She obeys. 

This is pretty, but we want some- 
thing more substantial. This morality 
is as pernicious as immorality. Love, 
forsooth, must come back by pity, by 
a passion, not by principle. 

There is no commoner delusion than 
to say that our affections are not 
in our power. They are, perjured 
husband, weak and vacillating wife! 
This morality of roses, these floral 
ethics, have a sort of sweetness, but 
a stench of rotten flesh comes through 
them, rank, palpable, and reeking. 
We will not have the virtue of woman 
to be at the mercy of these pretty sur- 
prises, of the law of mental associa- 
tion, as it may be modified by the 
tossing of a flower. The soul of a 
Christian lady is not like a bough 
quivering to the bird’s random touch. 
The rose that gave this moral lecture 
might also have supplied a very im- 
moral one ; and where would our fair 
lady have been? Once more, we want 
conscience, principle, virtue. We want 
a sense of the awful sanctity of the 
covenant oath, confirmed by the strong 
cement of common duties and cares ; 
above all, by the common faith, which 
sees its remote point of union, not in 
the vague sublimities of a pantheistic 
absorption, but in an individual im- 
ore based upon individual re- 
sponsibility. 

The utter forgetfulness of this most 
obvious, yet most important truth, 
produces a swarm of mischievous ab- 
surdity. It fly-blows every other page. 

For instance, the professed end of 
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marriages in France. Manifestly, it 
would be of primary obligation to 
envisage the economical aspect of the 
question. M. Michelet feels this. He 
boldly, and, we think, truly asserts, 
that “two people can live cheaper 
than one.” He shows that question- 
able dances, saloons, and cigars run 
away with more money than would 
feed and dress a wife. So far, so good. 
But M. Michelet balances and quali- 


fies uneasily, as if he felt dubious of 


his ground. He expresses his regret 
that, after all, his pages cannot, on the 
one hand, be useful to the poor and 
struggling, while, at the same time, 
on the other hand, they can hardly be 
realized by those who are extremely 
rich. But we should like to know 
how many gentlemen in France, or 
even in England, fulfil M. Michelet’s 
condition. That exemption from en- 
grossing business, which is necessary 
to perfect domestic happiness, at once 
incapacitates every rising member of 
every liberal profession. Thecharming 
house and garden cannot be rented for 
nothing. The unlimited necessity of 
locomotion, to the Alps—in extreme 
moral cases, to the slopes of the Cor- 
dilleras, and to the virgin forests of 
the new world—impliesa large capital. 
Expense meets, at every turn, the 
young gentleman who would learn from 
M. Michelet how to be a happy hus- 
hand, how to wear the charming bur- 
den of a wife, without literal dan- 
ger of its slipping off upon the shoulder 
of some other and more fascinating in- 
dividual. The elegant gallantry of 
the youthful husband surprises his 
charming wife with a small but per- 
fect mansion, with a garden of deli- 
cious minuteness. He has done pretty 
well. Unspiritual and uninventive 
Englishman! how little can you guess 
at the imaginative tenderness, the de- 
licate ingenuity, of a Frenchman’s pas- 
sion? The house and garden are fair 
enough ; but they are within the limits 
of Anglican stupidity. 


**Descend we to the garden. And 
first,can you not, without expense, with 
some posts, and a light penthouse of zinc, 
make for her, between the house and the 
garden, a little open gallery, a small 
winter portico, where, in gentle weather, 
she can walk or work in the sun; another, 
for summer, where, in the shadow, she 
can embroider or read, before a basin, to 
the warbling of the fountain? It is a 
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little screen which costs little, and is 
necessary in our capricious climates. 

** How transfigured is the spot! What 
a charm does the solitary garden acquire 
in her estimation! What a sweet and 
enchanted light broods over it! Things 
are no longer things. All is soul to re- 
ceive and to bless her. Not a wall, not 
a stone, which docs not grow tender in 
looking at her. The flowers admire and 
contemplate her with all their open co- 
rolle. The little shrub flowers, because 
she has touched it with her feet. 

“ She, too, is fascinated with the place. 
She wishes that the fine enchantment 
would never end. Lost in her revery of 
love, she lets you speak without reply- 
ing, drinking in from that dew as the 
mute green turf drinks in from the foun- 
tain.”—P. 84, 


We may be unimaginative. An 
elderly gentleman is, perhaps, scarcely 
more capacious of these refinements, 
than was Bully Bottom of the ethe- 
realities of Titania, and of the airy 
tendance of Peasblossom. But it does 
seem to us that the love of the bride 
is, in this case, bought, like the affec- 
tion of a wayward child, by a slice of 
rich cake. It isacupboard love. It 
trails lazily upon the gift, and does 
not ascend to the giver. Weare read- 
ing of the oriental retreat of two 
voluptuous Sybarites, not of the home 
of two virtuous citizens, who are pre- 
paring to encounter together the reali- 
ties of this work-day world. More 
than this. We must speak plainly. 
This embroidered scenery, these lan- 
guid and luxuriant fancies, this 
dreamy indolence under flowers and 
by fountains, is not the road to virtue. 
As we gaze down these perfumed 
alleys, and summon up the shapes of 
the future through their summer 
vistas, we do not see groups of happy 
children in the distance, and a grey- 
haired couple walking lovingly in the 
retreat of their youth. We hear tones 
of conjugal discord, over the notes of 
cooing birds, and the bubble of leap- 
ing waters. 

We repeat it. The marriage happi- 
ness to which M. Michelet invites the 
youth of France and of Europe is a 
frightfully expensive article. Well 
may he confess that he does not write 
for those who have little time and 
little liberty ; who are crushed under 
the fatality of circumstances, whose 
hours are consumed in a round of in- 
cessant toil: that he addresses the 
limited circle who are free to arrange 
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their life ; the unindigent, in moderate 
circumstances ; that extremely select 
few, the voluntary poor, who prefer 
simple fare and conjugal confidence to 
the pompous pleasure of sumptuous 
tables, and the populous solitude of 
numerous domestics! And all this 
expense arises from the fact that the 
woman of M. Michelet’s delineation 
has no conscience. Her fidelity must 
be bought by lavish bribes. Love 
must melt through every sense, and 
flow in through every fibre. It is to 
breathe from the elegant cabinet. Her 
white foot is to feel it in the soft and 
velvet folds of the carpet. It is to 
exude from the jasmine. It is to laugh 
in the flowers along the grass. It is 
to tap with the dainty finger of the 
rose upon the casement. It is to 
bubble and to brighten in the tossing 
fountain. It is to be tasted in the 
carefully prepared dishes which suit 
her gentler, and more “rhythmical” 
organization. 

How much will all this cost! Is it 
sO easy to emigrate? Must poor Mr. 


Briggs skim a five-barred gate, and 
fight a pitched battle with an insolent 
butcher, before he can acquire grace 


in Mrs. B.’s eyes, and find a torrent 
of poetic life flowing down to his very 
shirt-buttons! Must Poundtext, the 
asthmatic curate, sweep away a con- 
gregation by a burst of eloquence, and 
Squills, the fat docter, publish a vo- 
lume of poems which shall take Lon- 
don by storm, before Mrs. P. or Mrs. 
S. will embrace them respectively with 
the warmth which they exhibited, 
when P. was a handsome deacon, and 
S. two or three feet less round the 
waist? What if one has no money to 
travel, no talent or opportunity to 
become heroic or famous? Must Mrs. 
Lillyrick positively elope with the 
bottle-nosed captain? Or what if the 
expensive tour and the deed heroic 
be all in vain. The philosophic tailor 
of Laputa made breeches by mathe- 
matics, with theodolite and compass. 
Ingenious artificer! but after all they 
did not fit. M. Michelet makes a 
peep hic virtue for our ladies. 
Vhat refined gout, what superb flour- 
ishes of the compass, what sublime 
calculations with the theodolite! It 
were an easier and securer task to 
work with the good old tape-measure 
of conscience. But the genius, which 
is to renovate society, disdains these 
ordinary modes. 
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Nor is it simply expense which is 
entailed by this absence of feminine 
conscience. A minute, inquisitorial, 
jealous espionage, carefully veiled 
under the semblance of “ adoration,” 
becomes necessary to watch the frail 
and precious being. The husband is 
perpetually to be about his wife. He 
is to aspire upward by these four 
stages of successive elevation—/jirst, 
lover ; second, lady’s maid; third, 
Gamp ; fourth, confessor ; fifth and 
last, physician. We must cite a few 
sentences :— 


*« « But how,’ says our lady, ‘ will this 
rustic maid make up for my maid, Julia 
—clever creature, who can do every- 
thing ?’ 

‘«* If we must have a lady's maid, I 
am going to present to you one who has 
a hundred times more zeal than Made- 
moiselle Julia or Lisette, and all that 
sisterhood.’ 

***See your subject, O queen, who 
petitions to enter into your service. He 
will think himself promoted if you raise 
him to the dignity of titled valet de 
chambre.” 


The section which concerns the hus- 
band Gamp we find ourselves unable 
to present to our readers. 

The husband is lady’s maid because 
he suspects Julia ; Gamp, because he 
suspects the accoucheur ; confessor, 
because he suspects the priest. He 
suspects every one because he sus- 

ects the lady. And he suspects the 

Padly because he does not know what 
conscience is, and would supply its 
lace by lavish expenditure and mor- 
Pid minuteness of attention. 

II. The second great fault of 
LP? Amour is that it is wltra-physical. 

This gives his book a painful tone 
throughout. There is the putrid 
scent of an hospital about it. The 
tone is half way between Tommy 
Moore and a treatise upon uterine 
pathology. 

This ultra-physical spirit leads to a 
theory of voluntary action more tho- 
rough-going and immoral than could 
he easily paralleled in the records of 
English speculation. English moral- 
ists, with their practical good sense, 
do not very accurately determine how 
far “the nerves are bound up in ala- 
baster.” They build upon the short 
solution of Butler—that if we are not 
free, at least we are treated as if we 
were free. They do not, perhaps, 
discriminate sufficiently all the nice 
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shades between voluntary and invo- 
luntary. The drunkard may not know 
what he is doing when he murders his 
wife, but he shall, at least, be hanged, 
for he is “ voluntarins demon.” M. 
Michelet is the reverse of all this. 
With a thousandth part of the phy- 
siological knowledge of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, he would extend the do- 
main of involuntary action indefinitely 
further :— 


** We cannot speak of our voluntary 
powers as we should of an iron bar or of 
a lock, which we simply draw, open, or 
shut. All here is far otherwise complex. 
It would be more just to compare those 
forces to something infinitely susceptible 
of more and less, like a thermometer 
divisible into an indefinite number of 
degrees. To measure in an act its true 
morality, and the appropriate measure 
of punishment, we must examine what 
degree of will there was in it—what de- 
gree of fatality also is almost always 
mingled with it. One whom the judge 
would condemn, has undergone and suf- 
tered, has not consented, even with the 
thirtieth part of the will.” 

‘*Let us lay down the physiological 
facts :— 

**]. Woman is as pure as man. 

**2. Is woman responsible? Without 
doubt. She is a person. 

But when we have to do with the sick, 
law, which aspires to be just, ought to 
take this extenuating circumstance into 
account. To impose upon the sick the 
same punishment as upon the whole (by 
the whole, I mean man), isnot the equality 
of justice. It is inequality. It is in- 
justice. 

‘* The permanent assistance of a medi- 
cal jury is indispensable to tribunals. I 
have elsewhere proved that the punish- 
ment of death is absolutely inapplicable 
to women. But there is scarcely an 
article in the code which can be applied 
to them—when they are pregnant es- 
pecially. 

“To these thoughts of humanity may 
well be joined the union of two branches 
of science—the science of justice and 
the science of medicine. On many points 
they are one. JI faut que la justice devi- 
enne une médecine ; il faut que la médecine 
devienne une justice,” —Pp. 391, 393. 


We have no wish to entangle our- 
selves in the vexed question of excuses 
for crime ; but surely there is a 
wiserable confusion in all this. We 
must distinguish between the inward 
forum of conscience and the outward 
forum of law ; between sin, the 
offerice against God and conscience, 
and crime, the offence against law 
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and the magistrate. The magistrate, 
as such, punishes offence as crime, 
not as sin. He — no instrument 
fine enough to discriminate all the 
degrees upon the thermometer of sin. 
The radical fault of the Papal Govern- 
ment, for instance, is precisely this 
confusion of the ideas of sin and 
crime. When we venture to pass 
from legal to moral judgment—when 
we attempt to gauge the position of 
an erring fellow-mortal in the pre- 
sence of a tribunal more august than 
man’s, where we, too, must one day 
stand, naked and shivering—then, in- 
deed, it behoves us to be lenient—to 
feel that there are intricacies in the 
will, errors in the intellect, tendencies 
in the passions, which should make 
us tremble, and hesitate, and hope, 
even while we condemn. M. Miche- 
let once more transfers the refinements 
of the confessional to the tribunal of 
human justice. As long as there is 
common sense in the world—as long 
as the primal facts of the conscious- 
ness of will, and, consequently, of 
responsibility, shall hold together the 
moral elements of society—so long 
woman will not be treated as an Ec- 
statica or Addolorata, exempted from 
the restrictions of law in virtue of 
the stigmata of love, but as a moral 
and intellectual agent equally with 
her stronger helpmate. 

And in virtue of these capital faults 
arise others, which we can only hastily 
indicate. 

Deficient in leading principles, from 
which it might rise broadly and re- 
gularly, it is deficient in philosophical 


universality. It is over-charged with 
detail. It is singular, particular, and 


therefore unphilosophical. The ma- 
thematician poses a general truth 
under a particular form. That which 
is true of the triangle A, B, O, is true 
of every triangle. But M. Michelet 
only gives us a tale of a single couple, 
minus the warmth and interest of a 
story. The circumstances, position, 
thoughts, temptation, of his model 
woman, are fanciful, peculiar, excep- 
tional. They have no more direct 
bearing upon Mrs. A. or Mrs. B. than 
the song of Deborah or the epistle of 
Heloise to Abelard. 

M. Michelet no doubt flatters him- 
self that the tone of his book is that 
of genuine but virtuous passion. To 
our feeling, it is quite otherwise. Pas- 
sion protends itself to an object. It 
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does not mutter while it embraces. 
It does not brood over its own con- 
comitants. When,it begins to psy- 
—s it ipso facto annihilates it- 
seit. 

Once more we have to apologize for 
reviewing a book which is not fit to 
be read as a whole. We certainly 
should not have done so but under a 
constraining sense of duty. M. Mi- 
chelet evidently thinks that he can 
take all the grosser sand and particles 
along the coast of married existence 
and a them by the fire of his 
genius. He is quite mistaken. He 
has produced some of the coarsest 
pages that ever were written. The 
efiect is unintentionally like that 
which results from the effusions of 
Swift. Swift, with his beautiful Eng- 
lish, carves out a tumour in alabaster, 
and enshrines excrement under a crys- 
tal case; but he does not work to 
excite desire or to inflame passion. 
On the contrary, we have the cynical 
power of a man who, himself ex- 
empted from human passion, would 
bury its beautiful weaknesses under a 
load of filth. He holds an awful 
microscope to the eye of desire, and 


shows the object of its idolatry pitted 
with hideous scars and swarming with 
loathsome animalcule, Imagination 
worships a veiled prophet. Swift de- 


lineates the unveiling. But Michelet 
introduces all the odious details of 
Swift, confident that he can make 
them beautiful. His genius, he thinks, 
can pass stenches through its alembic, 
and render them fragrant as_ the 
breezes of Araby. Chloe and Stre- 
phon were wrong, according to him, 
chiefly because their confidences were 
premature. The little loves who fled 
away scared and abased, would, only 
a few years later, have danced to 
thesame unmentionable music. The 
“ beastly way of thinking” is an eso- 
teric refinement of affection, and the 
unsavoury process in which they found 
such “society” is the perfume that 
floats from the most delicious regions 
of love. After all, he only leaves an 
unpleasant and mawkish influence, 
like the heavy sickliness of scent in 
an offensive chamber. 

Let us be allowed to conclude with 
some sentences of more serious im- 
port. To write — wedded love as 
the regeneration of a corrupted societ: 
through the family—to speak wit 
impassioned adiniration of monogamy, 
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and yet to ignore Christianity, is to 
be the enemy of the Bible. The 
simple omission alone betrays a bitter 
animosity. But M. Michelet not 
simply ignores the Bible. We are 
afraid that such passages as that 
which we are about to cite imply an 
active antipathy :— 


‘* The word of Andromache, in that 
grand passage of the Iliad addressed to 
Hector, is not hers—it is the eternal 
word of woman, 

‘¢ She says it from the heart first, out 
of an impulse of her nature. 

«* She says it also with a true and just 
sentiment of her situation. She feels 
that henceforth he is her all, her one 
protector. As for the ceremonies by 
which the Church and the law seem to 
protect her, she pays them no heed at 
all. 

. « . Tf love is not there—if she 
does not fall into the tenderest hands— 
all legal precautions will aggravate her 
situation. All paper barriers will be 
vain. 


‘* Unequal contract! neither the law 
of the Church nor the law of the State 
have seriously essayed to modify its 
nature. Both one and other are, in 
reality, most adverse to her. 

** The Church is decisively against her, 
and owes her a grudge for the sin of Eve. 
She holds woman for an incarnate temp- 
tation, and the intimate ally of the Evil 
One. She suffers marriage, while pro- 
fessing celibacy, as a life of purity, for 
woman is impure. This doctrine is to 
the roots that of the middle age. 

‘The civil law is no less hard. It 
declares woman eternally a minor, and 
pronounces upon her a perpetual inter- 
diction. Man is constituted her guar- 
dian; but when question arises of faults 
which she may possibly commit, she is 
treated as a major, completely respon- 
sible.” —P. 63. 


More unmistakeably still. 


‘*The greater part of religious and 
civil laws, in regard to woman, may be 
summed up in a word. She is delivered 
as a thing, punished as a person. 

‘* Legislation follows physiology. The 
legislative anomaly originally came from 
the senseless physical theories of barbar- 
ous times. 

**A person so responsible that her 
fault has sufficed for ever to disturb the 
will of mankind. 

‘Christianity follows Moses. The 
whole series of Fathers condemns her 
and makes her the servant of man, who 
is the superior being, and comparatively 
pure. ‘The last and most terrible is 
the metaphysician who formulates their 
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thought, St. Thomas. He goes so far 
as to say that woman, being an ‘acci- 
dextol and imperfect’ being, did not enter 
into the primitive creation. 

**Enormous proposition ! 
tilated his work! 

‘* Butin what imperfect? In beauty ? 
Assuredly not. Nothing can be alleged 
against her but the infantine prejudice 
of barbarous physical knowledge. She 
is impure—so coarsely expressed by 
Pope Innocent III."—Pp 390, 391. 


God mu- 


About the first of these passages 
there is a plausible show. But the 
second drops the disguise. We are 
not concerned to defend the barbarous 
ribaldry of Innocent III. The language 
of Thomas will not convey sounfavour- 
able an impression of his meaning to 
those who are ever so slightly ac- 
quainted with the technology of scho- 
lastic logic. Of the exaggerated purity 
attached to celibacy, and of the only 
half-concealed Manicheism of some 
medieval theologians, we have not 
the slightest doubt. But something 
dearer to Christendom is attacked 
through the sides of popes and theo- 
logians. It is Moses, it is one more 
august than Moses, who is traduced 
under the name of the Middle Ages. 
Even the Middle Age deserved better 
treatment at the hands of one who 
wofesses such sublime monogamy. 
Vhat is the very ring—symbolical, 
as we are told, of eternity—-and the 
taking of hands, but the idea of mono- 
gamy translated into a language of 
signs, and gracefully petrified in the 
Christian ritual! But how shall we 
characterize the monogamic cham- 
pion who ignores or insults Judaism 
and Christianity, who deposes Moses 
and our Lord to crown Hip vocrates 
and the ovologists Baer, Négirer, 
Ponchet, and Coste? M. Michelet 
might have reminded us that the first 
prophecy of the Bible, anterior even 
to that im annunciation of the com- 
ing Redeemer, is a sublime anticipa- 
tion of monogamy, as the root of family 
life and love—“ Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife; and they 
shall be one fiesh.” He might have 
reminded us that the elder dispensa- 
tion closes with an austere vindication 
of the monogamy of Eden, in a pas- 
sage which labours with its com- 
pressed matter and exuberance of 
topics. “And did not he make one? 


Love-Love. 


* Remark the singular dpcey cai O7Av, and read the next verse. 
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Yet had he the residue of the spirit. 
And wherefore one? That he might 
seek a godly seed. Therefore take 
heed to your spirit, and let none deal 
treacherously against the wife of his 
youth.” He might have remembered 
that the Divine Founder of Christi- 
anity “adorned and _ beautified the 
marriage state with His presence and 
first miracle that he wrought in Cana 
of Galilee;” that with the penetration, 
beyond all criticism, which pierces to 
the bottom of Scripture and disen- 
gages its central truth, He points 
back to creation as supplying the ideal 
of marriage, ‘ Have ye not read that 
He which mace them at the begin- 
ning, ade them male and female ;”’* 
that St. Paul has stated the dignity of 
marriage love, in language so impas- 
sioned and glowing as to have given 
rise to the theological exaggeration 
that marriage is a sacrament. He 
has not. And with all his genius, he 
has produced a book so coarse that a 
lady will not read it, and so silly that 
it is the laughing-stock of Europe. 

We will conclude by a challenge to 
M. Michelet. He has spoken of the 
pardon and restoration of some who 
have fallen from that purity which 
he values so highly. There was One 
who said to a fallen woman, “Go, and 
sin no more.” Evermore his breath 
has blown, like the icy coolness of 
theocean, upon lives that were fevered 
with sin and shame. It breathes even 
now upon some in penitentiaries and 
elsewhere. Can M. Michelet tell us 
of one who has regained peace and 
purity without the influences of the 
Christianity which he considers hos- 
tile to woman! The pitiless roar of 
life comes up in our ears. It falls 
grandly along the strand. But there 
is something in it sad and hopeless. 
It says, “The tide rolls on, and it 
sweeps away those who have once 
fallen upon the shelving beach, and 
there is no return. Such as they are, 
such are they swept away to the other 
shore. There is no purification in 
these waters.” But over this dreary 
echo there comes a gentle voice; it 
repeats the text, which was once made 
a motto for a penitentiary :—“I will 
restore health unto thee, and I will 
heal thee of thy wounds, because they 
called thee an Outcast.”’ 








Advice.—Consider the Lilies, how they Grow. 


ADVICE. 


WE must feel ere we can pity, 
We must long before we pray, 
We must know the need of comfort 
Ere we cheer another’s way. 


Art thou then the only mourner ? 
Throbs no breaking heart but thine ? 

Does the earth’s green surface never 
Hide a deep and wealthy mine ? 


snow we not what wondrous structures 
Grow beneath the rolling seas ! 

Coral reefs, in hidden natures, 
Rise'as silently as these. 


May be that thy strength of purpose 
a uplift some sinking heart, 
And the ray, to thee returning, 
A refracted light impart. 


For ’tis strange we should have power 
Oft to give another pes 
While we vainly bid the anguish 
Of our own vex’d spirit cease. 


CONSIDER THE LILIES, HOW THEY GROW. 


Tue lilies fair are found 
On shadowed ground, 
The shady haunts of sunny clime, 
And breathe the balm of summer time: 
Refreshed by morning dew, and veiled from noontide glow, 
They taste the softest light and air, and this is how they grow. 


Updrawn from verdant sod 
By look from God, 
These holy, happy flowers pervade 
The sloping lawn, the forest glade : 
And charmed by zephyr’s wing, and lulled by streamlet’s flow, 
They calmly muse, they brightly dream, and this is how they grow. 


They bloom in sheltered nook, 
By curling brook ; 
And Earth how firmly, fondly loves 
These treasures of her streams and groves : 
The dark mould cherishes their petals white like snow, 
With heaven-apportioned nutriment, and this is how they grow. 


I have considered them, 
The flexile stem, 
The blossoms pending airily 
Beneath their canopy, 
Their witching fragrance, spotless hue, and thus I feel and know 
That God imparts their loveliness, and this is how they grow. 
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Ir is understood that Her Majesty’s 
ministers have pledged etude to 
commit the agrarian outrage of bring- 
ing in a bill to legislate upon Irish 
tenant-right. The prospect of a mea- 
sure of this sort seems so hopeful to 
certain M.P.’s, whoentered parliament 
on the specious and plausible cry of 
“TENANT-RIGHT, ’ as to have recently 
animated an effort towards agitating 
in favour of Tenant-Right and Pro- 
spective Compensation for Improve- 
ments. Possibly the charm, however 
illusory, may prove potent enough to 
resuscitate the disjecta membra of the 
defunct Tenant League. Though it 
is not easy to foresee what individuals 
will profit by these politic proceedings, 
we may be sure that whenever Irish 
arty kings are delirious, plectuntur 
iberni. Past agitation was a chief 
cause of chronic poverty in Ireland, 
and its revival in favour of Tenant- 
Right has the effect of upholding in- 
timidation, (the objectionable forin of, 
and practical remedy for this “right’’) 
to an exceedingly injurious effect on 
the national wealth. 
The claim of the Irish tenant to be 
made secure of compensation for im- 
rovements effected by himself, has, of 
ate years, been presented to parlia- 
ment by both the great parties in the 
State, who have successively laboured 
to satisfy a desideratum that assumes 
the winning aspect of being promotive 
of development of land resources. The 
Earl of Devon’s Commission reported, 
in 1845, “their conviction that, in the 
present state of feeling in Ireland, no 
single measure can be better calculated 
to allay discontent, and to promote 
substantial improvement throughout 
the country ;” accordingly, bills were 
introduced by Sir R. Peel’s govern- 
ment, and, subsequently, twice, by 
Lord Derby. The Whig government 
also brought in several measures. 
Various bills were introduced by in- 
dependent members, among others, by 
Mr. Sharman Crawford and Serjeant 


Shee. But nothing better illustrates 
the difficulty of legislating upon this 
subject, than the number of these pro- 
posed enactments, the conflict of their 
principles, and their ultimate aban- 
donment, or rejection. During such 
abundance of tentative legislation, the 
literature of the theme was exuberant, 
ranging from bulky blue-books to bro- 
chures, inclusive of the serviceable 
work of Messrs. Ferguson and Vance,* 
in which the portentous practice of 
sale of Irish good-will is analysed, and 
contrasts are drawn between the laws 
regulating the relation of landlord and 
tenant in Scotland and Ireland, con- 
demnatory of the cumbrous and in- 
adequate code of our country. 

The question of “Tenant-Right,” 
which designates the payment made 
by the taker of a farm to the out-goer, 
is not raised between man and man 
until the former has to consider what 
he must pay to the occupant ; and we 
may observe, that the usages on en- 
tering farms in each of the three king- 
doms, are characteristic of each. In 
England, the incomer discharges the 
appraised value of certain properties 
of the late tenant, on their passing to 
him, paying, in fact, for their unex- 
hausted value, such as for recently laid 
out lime, marl, and manures. In 
Scotland, leases being general, holders 
omit such outlays towards the close of 
their tenancy ; and, therefore, a new 
tenant is admitted without need to re- 
imburse his predecessor. In Ireland, 
he purchases the out-goer’s good-will, 
or, to call a spade by its true name, 
bribes him not to demonstrate ill-will. 
The only defensible excuse for le- 
slating for tenants in this kingdom 

iversely than for the same class in 
Great Britain, must be grounded on 
roofs That their relations with their 
andlords differ morally, and that, 
therefore, it is justifiable to establish 
certain protective regulations in favour 
of the Irish tenant, on account of hi 


his 
peculiar position, although such legal 


* The Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ireland. By W. D. Ferguson and A. 


Vance, Esqrs. Pp. 450. Dublin, 1851. 
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fortifications are unjustifiable, because 
unnecessary, in Britain. Let us calmly 
examine this proposition ; yet, before 
we proceed, propose another, viz. :— 
Is it not better to assimilate the legal 
points of the Irish relation, in strict 
accordance with the English “custom,” 
than to introduceanadditional feature 
of dissimilarity ? Nothing else than 
these relations differs, for the soils of 
the two lands are alike. An Irish 
landlord much resembles a British one, 
physically, at least ; for, if tickled, he 
aughs, and if pricked, he bleeds, as 
Shylock says of a Jew. And does not 
an Irish tenant resemble an English 
one, always excepting in the Shylock- 
ism of taking revenge? The supposed 
difference, then, isa moral one. Per- 
haps our best mode of exhibiting the 
actual difference will be to briefly trace 
the history of its rise, and leave the 
reader to judge whether it will be in- 
creased by more political agitation 
and ancillary legislative interference. 
Besides agitation, other causes of 
discord between Irish landlords and 
tenants have been frequently ex- 
amined ; the zealous Protestant point- 
met Romanism, the ethnologist to 
difference of race, and the political eco- 
nomist wisely censuring unsound legal 
arrangements.* Moreover, the anti- 
quary traces in Celtic land-usages the 
vague interference by tenantry with 
the present legal rights of the land- 
owner ; and the historian, taking all 
these bearings into consideration, can 
display, in civil war and forfeit 
the real source of “the feelings a 
mutual distrust between landlord and 
tenant, which,” agreeably with the 
Devon Commissioners, “too often se- 
te those classes in Ireland, prevent- 
ing united exertion for the common 
benefit,” and which the same autho- 
rities considered to be “the foundation 
of almost all the evils by which the 
social condition ofIreland is disturbed.” 
However earnestly we may desire 
to avoid painful allusions to the his- 
tory of our country, our love and hope 
for her alike demand that the truth 
be told whenever it may serve a use- 
ful end; and we fully concur in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, that 
“it is impossible to overlook those 
prominent events and causes which 
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exercised such material influence in 
producing great discord in the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant in this 
country—namely, the confiscations 
and colonizations of Elizabeth, James, 
Cromwell, and William of Orange, 
and lastly, the penal code.” By the 
forfeitures consequent on the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century, the 
chiefs of clans throughout Celtic Ire- 
land were displaced by a martial, 
alien aristocracy ; so that the bulk of 
the owners were estranged from the 
occupiers by difference in blood, lan- 
guage, laws, and religion. Recently, 
when an estate of the Marquis of 
Thomond, chief of the O’Briens, was 
sold, the past tender dealing with the 
tenantry was proved by the fact, that 
they were enabled to purchase the 
fee-simple of their farms. But the 
grantees of Cromwell held their new 
tenantry in much the same light that 
French marshals, had Napoleon suc- 
ceeded in his meditated invasion of 
England, and parcelled out her do- 
mains, would have regarded the Brit- 
ish yeomanry. The sarcasms of Swift, 
if not caricatures, inform us what the 
landlord character of their descend- 
ants was; and, no severance between 
lord and earth-tiller being extremer 
than between Cromwellian squires 
and Celtic serfs, the Incumbered 
Estates Court has had to deal largely 
with the consequences. For all poli- 
tical purposes, the strange lords of the 
land were non-conductors between the 
Government and the isolated Irish 
people; and the native peasant-priests, 
through whom Whig administrations 
have sought to govern this country, 
naturally became the arbiters of their 
flocks in all ian matters. 

During the heat of the now happily 
extinct “Young Ireland” agitation 
when hopes were raised that Irelan 
was to for the Irish, the cry of 
“Tenant-Right” offered a promise that 
at least, the occupancy, if not the 
ownership, of the land, should be se- 
cured to the nationalists. In some 
districts, resistance even to rent was 
encouraged by interested agitators, 
among whom the conspicuous par- 
tizanship of clergy of the Romanist 
and Presbyterian churches is to be 
accounted for, by the fact that their 


* Impediments to the Prosperity of Ireland. By Professor Hancock. Belfast, 
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subsistence mainly depends on small 
holders, who would have more to be- 
stow if little troubled by demands for 
rent. The Repeal tempest, a remun- 
erative storm to its raisers, was suc- 
ceeded by this more practical design. 
Prospero, indeed, had vanished from 
the scene; but Caliban, in the shape 
of the editor of the Nation, promised 
“every fertile inch of the island” to 
his subscribers. In themeanwhile, the 
chimerical egg of Irish tenant-right is 
not hatched ; but, as we are threatened 
with a new Young Ireland Association, 
that is to regenerate the country under 
the title of “The Phoenix,” it may be 
affirmed that, though the bird is in- 
auspicious, since, besides its solitary 
life, it is used to burn its own nest, 
this imaginary fowl is well adapted to 
sit on that nondescript egg. All this 
bygone and present nonsense does not 
deserve notice, were it not that the 
outrages which supported and follow- 
ed the first agitation, having shown 
that the tenants’ assumption of “right” 
is, throughout the length and breadth 
of Ireland, maintained by intimida- 
tion, and is, therefore, a fraud upon 
the landlord, theterm “Tenant-Right” 


became repulsive to landowners, as 
hostile to their interests. In one in- 
stance, this effect was very prejudi- 


cial. Mr. James Caird, the expe- 
rienced Scottish farmer, when writing 
upon thiscountry as a field for wealthy 
agriculturists, set aside his native 
prejudice against English tenant-right 
aan its extended practice—viz., se- 
curity for unexhausted improvements, 
and roeags recommended the intro- 
duction 0: the latter here: but, in his 
recent admirable review of the state 
of agriculture in England (first pub- 
lished in letters to the 7%imes), he con- 
demns the entire system; having, it 
would seem, fallen into this error from 
finding one name common to ancient 
English tenant-right, or valuation of 
emblements, and its modern develop- 
ment for improvements. Certainly, 
the old custom has been carried to 
abuse in Surrey and Sussex; but the 
new one has vastly aided to transform 
the fens of Lincolnshire and heaths of 
Norfolk into wheat-fields. One having 

wn from the other, the same name 
includes both. 

“ Shepherds use 
To set the same mark on the hip, 
Both of their sound and rotten sheep.” 


And the pastoral eye of our Ayrshire 
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agriculturist having failed to discri- 
minate between the crooked-pated 
old bell-wether and the healthy ewe, 
he has tarred them both with the 
same brush. 

“The custom of the country,” as, 
in a technical, agricultural sense, 
Tenant-right is designated in England, 
varies in degree of application to im- 
provements in different districts. This 
common law of agriculture governs 
the relation of landlord and tenant, 
particularly as affecting change of 
occupancy, unless excluded or modi- 
fied by express stipulation. The usage, 
so far as relates to the claim of an 
outgoing tenant on an incomer, is 
ancient in practice, traces of it being 
to be found three centuries back, 
identical with the “ way-going crop ;” 
and Darcy, an Anglo-Irish lawyer, 
writing in 1641, alludes to “ English 
Tenant-right” as a custom warranted 
by the common law. It arose out 
of the legal doctrine of “ emble- 
ments,” a term derived from embieer, 
to sow corn, by which the profits of 
sown land were righteously accorded to 
the outgoer. In our view, it would be 
one of the best acts of “ justice to Ire- 
land,” if this custom, in its widest ex- 
tension, were introduced throughout 
this island. On the other hand if the 
promised measure and Irish Tenant- 
right are intrinsically good, why en- 
cumber estates here alone with these 
pseudo-benefits? Butthelatter, which 
is a practice of selling the good-will, or 
quiet occupancy of a farm held by 
tenancy-at-will, is quite un-English. 
The only instance in which we have 
met with it in England, is in the 
pages of a romance, the author, an 
amiable Irishman, exhibiting his at- 
tachment to native usage, by making 
the Vicar of Wakefield propitiate a 
predecessor in a farm of twenty acres 
with a peace-offering of £100. Yet, 
in this case, our gentle Noll Gold- 
smith, though writing like an angel 
of “ good-will and peace among men,” 
resembled poor Poll, since he was 
merely repeating his national ot- 
cry for right to sell good-will; and 
he ignorantly fancied that the current 
price of the Irish commodity, £5 per 
acre, was usually paid in a merry land 
where, happily for itself, ill-will, 
rarely producing ill results, is not 
necessarily compounded for. 

English “tenant-right of renewal” 
of leases is of ancient standing ; and 
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statute law was made favourable to 
the stout yeomanry of England far 
earlier than elsewhere in Christendom. 
It would be an agreeable theme to 
illustrate the early acquisition of com- 
fort and independence by that 
tenantry, and the respect paid to 
them, in comparison with the con- 
tempt of continental nobles for Jac- 

ues Bonhomme, for which the 

rench revolutionists might have 
thanked that nobdlesse. The regard 
rendered to the claims of British 
agriculturists is evidenced in the 
glorious passage in Adam Smith’s 
“ Wealth of Nations,” alluding to the 
security given by law, custom, and 
honour to tenants :— 


‘*There is, I believe, nowhere in 
Europe, except in England, any instance 
of the tenant building upon the land of 
which he had no lease, and trusting that 
the honour of his landlord would take 
no advantage of so important an im- 
provement Those laws and custome, 
so favourable to the yeomanry, have, 
perhaps, contributed more to the pre- 
sent grandeur of England than all the 
boasted regulations of commerce taken 
together.” 


The claims of such as have made 
improvements are generally held 
sacred, and, in some districts (where 
an extended tenant-right was brought 
in, to ameliorate the peculiar infer- 
tility of the soil), have acquired, under 
mere yearly tenure, the force of en- 
titling to full enjoyment, or compen- 
sation on dispossession. Accordingly, 
while in no other part of the world 
have funds accumulated so largely 
with tenants, in no other are they so 
readily invested in bringing the pro- 
perty of another than the invester 
into beneficial and progressive acti- 
vity. This serviceable tenant-right 
has made the “ countries” where it is 
the “custom” conspicuous for the 
highest, most expensive, and, there- 
fore, most remunerative mode of culti- 
vation. The golden rule for landlords, 
tenants, and labourers is, indeed, acted 
upon there. On the other hand, it is 
but too notorious that many Irish 
holders have terribly violated the 
maxim of “live and let live.” 

Let us diverge into a few words re- 

arding the interests of a class that 
oo been too much overlooked when 
reflecting on the paralysing effects of 
Riband Tenant-right, namely, our 
country labourers, now wholly de- 
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pendent on employment for their 
daily food. They are the greatest 
sufferers by a system that closes 
broad fields of industry against them, 
and every person would rejoice that 
steps Gault be taken to open wider 
the cultivation of the land, if only for 
the sake of this helpless class, whose 
hardships and want are ever so 
gallantly and gaily borne, or patiently 
endured. Shall not, at least, all that 
legislation can accomplish be done to 
realize the poet’s aspiration /— 

* To cheer dejected industry; to give 

A double harvest to the pining swain, 


And teach the lab'ring hand the sweets of 
toil.” 


The crime of committing murder and 
other horrible agrarian outrages, for 
the mere sake of preventing dispos- 
session of farms, is peculiar to Ireland. 
This fact entitles us to point out some 
of the causes that have operated to 
pmo this national distinctiveness. 

t would take long to trace the cireum- 
stances and traditional passions that 
combined to form a cuniedaiale con- 
tinuous system of blood-guilty intimi- 
dation, organized by a secret society, 
a banded moral “ pestilence that vik 
eth in darkness” —of which the laws 
are a code of threats, and the weapons 
the firebrand and the bullet—* the 
terror by night, and the arrow that 
flieth by day.” No maudlin sensibi- 
lity, nonotion that these horrors should 
be veiled, should weigh with our coun- 
trymen, who,yearning that thenational 
reproach of blood-guiltiness shall cease, 
are deeply solicitous that “tenant- 
right,” supported by Ribandism, the 
cancer of our commonwealth, shall be 
pees and either cured or cut away. 

f the assumed “ right” to sell good- 
will, for which the remedy isassassina- 
tion, be, as we believe it is, the teterrima 
causa of agrarian crime, no base fear 
should hinder landlords and honest 
tenants from gradually superseding it 
by sound and righteous arrangements. 

Let us now launch intoasketch of the 
origin of this unique custom. While 
in England unbroken descent of land 
encouraged, on the part of great pro- 
prietors, the na direction of their 
wealth towards the erection of stately 
mansions, and while, in co-operation 
with their tenantry, whos as firm 
in the soil as the oak trees around 
them, substantial farm-steads were 
built, and wolds and fens were con- 
verted into corn fields—a system pre- 
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vailed in Celtic Ireland that admitted 
no motive for industry and improve- 
ment, no spirit but for war and rapine. 
By a custom that once prevailed 
throughout Europe, the ownership of 
the country of each clan was vested 
in its men, and there were neither 
landlords nor tenants. A large portion 
became the lion’s share of the chief- 
tain, during his precarious tenures of 
his office and his life, and the residue 
was subject to frequent repartition by 
him among his faction. Contempo- 
rary authorities pronounce the customs 
among the Gaelic Irish of male gavel, 
or reapportionment among the men of 
each tribe, as “the root of all their 
barbarism—as men cared not for their 
own time, since if they built, it might 
not benefit their children.” Any 
continued occupancy was the result 
of a claim, or customary title, to pos- 
session ; and this seems to have, in 
the sixteenth century, obtained largely 
among tenants underchiefsand church- 
men, in all Celtic countries, such as 
our own, Wales, and Cumberland, 
where the fourth descendant in occu- 

tion became entitled to permanence.* 
Tn the succeeding century, English 
grantees experienced the result of this 
as 


claim, for such of their ey 
could boast a possession during three 
enerations persisted that the farm 

become their own, and rebelled 


against the rent-lord’s title. This 
security thus assumed by the dhuine- 
nasala, or patricians of the sept, was 
subsequently occasionally obtained 
by their serfs, as this caste rose 
from slavery to rights of property ; 
and it came to be arrogated soon after 
they were handed over to Cromwel- 
lians, and other grantees, who, | 
satisfied if they received rent, an 

caring little who paid it, allowed 
emetic of tenancy to take place by 
“sale of good will.” The revolutions 
which violently shifted the ownership 
of landed property in this country to 
foreign hands, have had the effect on 
the minds of the lower ranks of pre- 
venting any growth of that reverence 
for the sanctity of property which de- 
rives only from long ion. Al- 
though the rent-rolls of Ireland were 
transferred to new masters, the Celtic 
people still held the soil. Most of the 
colonist British bore transplantation 
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no better than full grown trees do, 
while the indigenous stems, uneradi- 
cated, soon covered the land with their 
wild and tangled undergrowth. The 

rocess of extracting honey from the 

rish bees was exasperating to them, 
so that many an alien proprietor, far 
from daring to curb “ Tenant-right,” 
became an absentee, finding the truth 
of the feudal French proverb :— 


Qui de ses sujets est hii, 
N’est pas seigneur de son pays. 


which has been Anglo-Irished : 


The lord whose tenants cannot well endure 


him 


Finds no place in his country to secure him. 


We could adduce notable evidences 
of what utter revolution in the feel- 
ings of tenants towards the landlord 
was occasioned by their transfer from 
under the patriarchal rule of chiefs to 
the oppression of foreign lords. Before 
this change, in 1635, Sir William 
Brereton declared that “ those unpro- 
fitable commodities” (the indigenous 
occupiers) may be removed at plea- 
sure, and without any manner of in- 
convenience, exclamation, or excep- 
tion ; but in 1682, Sir Henry Piers 
states, that they “will not not leave 
the place with their good-will,” where 
they and their ancestors have been 
longer than their landlord, and that 
they “protest they will not out for 
him.” This shyness of leaving their 
ancient habitations is evidently trace- 
able to clanship, as it affected ple- 
beians in times when the protection 
a chief afforded was indispensable. 
Indeed Celtic tenant-right is the 
origin, and its attendant preposses- 
sions, the characteristics of that inde- 
finite claim to the land, which is pecu- 
liar to all clan-descended nations. But 
the inveterate feeling, as it still pre- 
vails among our Gael, that the soil 
belongs to them, burdened with an 
impost payable to the rent lord, and 
their determined opposition to the 
settlement of the stranger, are but too 
well known to all persons conversant 
with the management of estates in 
this country. 

During the process of handing over 
the soil of ibet in feudal tenure to 
Englishmen, statesmen emphatically 


* Archeology of Irish Tenant Right, Ulster Journal of Archeology, vol. 6, p. 112. 
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insisted that the introduction of lease- 
hold, and other English securities to 
cultivators, was essential to her pros- 
perity, as the sole means of saving 

er inhabitants from want ; and when 
her teeming population lately perished 
in millions by starvation, the pro- 
phecies of the age of Elizabeth came 
true. We believe, that to the present 
day, the greater proportion of the 
land is held on a bare and barren ten- 
ancy-at-will, giving the industrious 
improver no honest security ; while, 
in remote districts, the poverty pro- 
ducing practice of subdividing still 
prevails as completely as Mr. Bright 
could desire—so deeply rooted in 
Celtic impulses being the tradition 
of gavelkind, and the bi of common 
holding, that rundale, or minute and 
changeable allotments of arable with 
communistic pasture, not only per- 

lexed the excellent Lord George 

ill in Donegal, but even linger in 
the county ve ek the feudal Anglo- 
Norman first drew his conquering 
sword. 

Ulster demands our notice, as the 
cradle and country of the largest 
growth of sale of good-will. ere 
two distinct causes have operated— 


viz., Celtic prepossessions, supported 
by intimidation ; and British iaheiey, 
rewarded and encouraged by favour. 
The London Society, and other grant- 


ees of the forfeited territories of the 
O’Neills and O’Donnells, were en- 
foives by their patents to make long 
eases, at moderate rents, to Protest- 
ants. By giving such interests they 
created middlemen, who, not bein 
under subletting obligations, aeeatel 
Presbyterians, and, most extensively, 
the native Romanists, as yearly ten- 
ants. The plains of the north were 
ually improved by sturdy Scots- 
escended yeomen from a state re- 
sembling the hunting-grounds of 
Pennsylvania ; but the mountainous 
tracts remained with the natives, 
_ whose poor mode of living soon ena- 
bled them to become supplanting com- 
petitors. In numerous cases, leases 
were refused to the British, although 
they had built on their farms ; and it 
would seem that many of these colon- 
ists quitted in disgust, selling posses- 
sion to the Irish, who, as was pro- 
phetically reported to Charles I, felt 
an assured hope that time would re- 
lieve them, by rebellion, from their 
new and “heavy landlords.” The 
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resurgence of the Gael over the land 
came on like a tidal flow. The Guild 
of Mercers sinned so much against 
their charter as to set forty-six town- 
lands to the Clan Donnells, who, it is 
reported, “are the wickedest men in 
all the country.” Tories and wood- 
kerne, or sylvan brigands, are de- 
clared to be “going up and down,” 
taking what they listed; and bands 
of these malcontents, secret and vin- 
dictive as “the Forty Thieves,” con- 
stantly exhibited their ill-will to the 
colonists, by forming, it is stated, 
“ dangerous combinations for robbing 
them, and otherwise.” In the mas- 
sacre of 1641, and the struggle of 1688, 
the Red Hand of Ulster wrote leases 
for the settlers, in the Douglas manner, 
upon their own skins, with pens of 
steel, and ink of blood, but grasped 
the land. During subsequent inter- 
changes of occupancy between Orange 
colonists and Popish natives, the pur- 
chase of “ good-will” was absolutely 
necessary, particularly in disturbed 
times, as when the payment of tithe 
was resisted by association, and when, 
in the words of Primate Boulter, “the 
humour of clans and confederacies 
was well understood.” As prices and 
rents rose, competition for land was 
generally decided in favour of the 
race that could endure a lower scale 
of comfort. A pamphleteer of 1746, 
complains of the emigration of Pro- 
testants, and of the preference daily 
shown to Papists, who, “seeing the 
warm plight of the houses” owned 
by the former, the various improve- 
ments made in expectation of a re- 
newal, and especially, the strong sod 
on the earth, from which, by means 
of the old Celtic habit of burning it, 
a rich return was looked for, easily 
——— land-jobbers to bid for 
arge tracts, binding themselves as 
under-tenants. Arthur Young states 
that many emigrants obtained consid- 
erable sums for their interests. But 
all the emigration of those times was 
not similarly felicitous. An extraor- 
dinary rise in the value of cattle 
having led to the dispossession of 
multitudes of petty holders, in order 
to enlarge the breadth of pasture, the 
tenant-grievances of Lissoy, (the De- 
serted Village, depopulated, as it is 
said, by cruel evictions) touching ten- 
der chords in the gentle heart of Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, were immortalized in 
his rhymed reminiscence of painful 
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scenes and lacerated bosoms, when “a 
bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” 
were— 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train 
To traverse climes beyond the western main., 
Tenant-right among the Ulster co- 
lonists would seem he nearly as old 
as the colony, but is so uncertain a 
security that it is vanishing along 
with wooden ploughs. Such, briefly, 
is the history of the once-valuable 
usage, by which a peculiar and in- 
dustrious tenantry obtained, in con- 
sideration of the value of their past 
industry and the lowness of their 
rents, a right to dispose of their in- 
terests—the origin of which clearly 
distinguishes it from the “right” en- 
forced by Ribandism. ‘ 
In considering the growth of Irish 
Tenant-right, it must be borne in mind 
that improvements have seldom been 
made by landlords. Accordingly, 
where every thing has been thrown 
upon the industry and méans of the 
farmer, and in a kingdom where there 
is no legal out-goimg common-law 
custom to protect even their transient 
application, his want of security has 
been practically supplied 7 this right 
to dispose of his interest. Proprietors 
in general having been, owing to mar- 
riage settlements and other impedi- 
ments, powerless to give written 
security, it is not marvellous that oc- 
cupiers have tenaciously clung to a 
custom that gave them some. But 
the landlord has ever power either to 
refuse permission to sell, or to increase 
the rent in proportion to the worth 
of the improvements, or even, by 
eviction, to make them his own. An 
habitual acquiescence in sale has un- 
doubtedly had the effect of promotin 
durable improvements; yet this, an 
other advantages, haye been over- 
rated; and it is notorious that sales 
are most commonly made, not by im- 
provers, who have no disposition to 
remove, but by defaulters, when, 
having fallen into irretrievable ar- 
rears, they are anxious to emigrate. 
When prices were high, tenants-at- 
will could obtain a high rate for their 
interest, evén though they had de- 
teriorated their farms. Let us sup- 
pose that a certain purchaser gave 
some £12 an acre for “good-will :” 
rices fall, and then becomes eager to 
follow his predecessor. But compe- 
tition for a worn-out farm being now 
almost annihilated, and the practice 
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of selling, founded on an indefinite 
usage, being unprotected by law, and 
altogether capricious and variable in 
value, accordingly gives rise to an 
altercation ; for the tenant, finding 
that his. dear bargain is unsaleable, 
insists that “the landlord must re- 
duce the rent,” in order that some- 
thing may be realized for his Tenant- 
right. Or take the case of an old 
tenant, representing an immemorial 
length of occupancy, and imagine the 
dismal, the hard times, when embar- 
rassed landlords came into. collision 
with a broken tenantry. Against an 
unsatisfied demand for rent, a claim 
founded on former improvements is 
set up, but disallowed on the score of 
exhaustion. The tenant cannot find a 
purchaser for his valueless interest, 
so a distress is levied, and eviction 
follows. Clinging to his native place, 
the Irish peasant deems it the cruel- 
lest of human disasters to be driven 
from home, The ruined man thinks 
of his little dwelling raised by his 
forefathers, and of his accustomed 
fields reclaimed from a state of moun- 
tain and morass by. the sweat of his 
brow—and he avenges his expulsion 
by bloodshed! Res dura talia cogunt 
may be the philosophic remark of 
scholastic commentators : but for our- 
selves, we would not plead cases of 
even undoubted severity and injustice 
in palliation of the most awful of 
crimes. 

Of the outrages mehtioned in the 
“Devon Evidence,” the majority are 
declared to have arisen from an idea 
entertained by the peasantry, that in- 
timidation will produce the effect of 
giving them an indefeasible title to 
possession of the land. Captain Ken- 
nedy, who acted as setretary, con- 
tends, that a new tenant, after an 
extreme outlay in the purchase of 
good-will, mtist remain without any 
return from this investment of his 
capital, or the landlord without rent ; 
and he observes that, whenever the 

uestion arises as to which of these 
claims is to be neglected, there is 
little doubt how it will be settled, 
if the extension of unlimited, and, 
as he justly terms it, the “irra- 
tional principle” of sale become ge- 
neral and acknowledged :—“ the 


whole tenant population,” he declares, 


“will be united cones the proprie- 
tors in resisting the claim of rent.” 
This prediction was partially fulfilled 
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eight years back, in certain districts 
disturbed by Ribandism, or in other 
words, Tenant-right agitation. The 
Riband Association had grown into 
a secret confederacy—an agrarian 
Vehm-gericht. Its disciples soon be- 
came prophets. If they foretold that 
such or such an interloper, ora certain 
landlord, whose rents were high, 
would ot live long, their prediction 
came to pass. These seers were 
honoured in their own country, for 
they spelt prophet with an f, and 
laid the law and its myrmidotis down 
so low that rents partook of the 
abasement. Distraint was opposed 
by their various arts of defensive war ; 
and vengéance was: wreaked on a 
new-comers that had not purchased 
peace, in the exclusive spirit that 
recently filled the bog-holes of Gwee- 
dore with the carcasses of sheep 
belonging to “strangers.” The prime 
object of the combination was, neces- 
sarily, to obtain reductions of rent, 
on the lowness of which, the amount 
to be obtained by sale of interest 
manifestly depends. Accordingly, 
when a landlord obdurately refused 
to yield, the dread expedient of shoot- 
ing him, or his agent, was resorted 
to; and, as the result, that which 
was not conceded to remonstrance, 
was surrendered to terror. Abate- 
ments followed the murders of Messrs. 
Bateson, Mauleverer, and Powell. 
Intimidation thus rewarded became a 
sure means to an end; and no one 
can wonder that a general impression 
weed among the tenant class, that 
they gain concessions, and a firmer 
tenacity of their holdings, by the per- 
petration of crimes thus commented 
on by a local organ :— 

‘* We have been ona tour through the 
neighbouring counties, and are assured 
that the murder of Mr. Mauleverer has 
been attended with very good effects.”— 
Dundalk Democrat, 3rd August, 1850. 


By denouncing landowners as “op- 
ressors and exterminators,” these 
ocal prints excited the animosity of 

bankrupt peasants, while the Tenant 
a aroused their hopes. Insuch 
hands, “tenant-right” grew into a 
creation of their own—an agrarian 
bugaboo—a grisly and changeful 
phantom, presented to Parliament, 
indeed, under the meek form of 
“compensation for improvements ;” 
but in Tipperary, fiercely assuming an 
absolute perpetuity in the occupancy. 
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Yet this inflated claim, like the Fa- 
ther of Lies, the forger of “phantasms 
and dreams,” that raised in the breast 
of our first parent— 


“ Distemper'd, discontented thoughts, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires,” 


only requires to be touched with the 
spear of truth to re-transform it into 
its real character. A tenant-at-will’s 
“right of sale” is merely a custom of 
indulgence—a favour dependent upon 
either the landlord’s liberality, or his 
fears. The very lowness of the rent first 
encouraged the occupier to make im- 
wher and then, consideration, 
onourable on the part of the owner, 
permitted the interest to be sold. On 
some estates a mingled sense of kind- 
ness and justice towards an ancient 
and industrious tenantry gave rise to 
an habitual respect for their claims. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, the amiable 
advocate of this system in its less 
objectionable form, defines a tenant- 
at-will’s “right of property in the 
occupation” as “a practical holding 
in perpetuity, subject to re-valuation 
of rent from time to time.” But who 
is to insure the holder this perpetuity, 
and so low a rent as shall leave him 
an interest to sell? And why should 
there be holdings in perpetuity, which 
the law abhors, and of which the 
poet sings :-— 
“ Man, and for ever? Wretch, what would’st 
thou have? 
Heir urges heir, as wave impels on wave.” 


How can farmer urge farmer; what 
does competition gain; and how can 
a thriving man enlarge his opera- 
tions, if small farms are to stand in 
stereotype, unless consolidated by 
great outlay in purchasing good-will? 

At the best, the usage is merely 
permissive, since it stands on the 
opinion of the landlord, who can at 
any time annihilate it, either by in- 
creasing the rent, or serving notice to 
quit. Again, though he himself may 
be as favourable to it as Mr. S. Craw- 
ford is, his son, or heir, or any suc- 
cessor, may not be so, and he cannot 
bind them to recognise it. Hence, 
the old outery for “ fixity of tenure,” 
and, above all, for the real aim and 
object of the past agitation (so far as 
the tenant-class took an interest in 
it), viz. :—for “ valuation of rent,” b 
some tribunal. Pending this eek 
for result, 
course, to 


Tenant-Right was, of 


be maintained in full 
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panoply. We learn, from the digest 
of the Devon Commission, that any 
attempt to suppress this “right,” 
even in tranquil counties, produced 
agrarian outrages. Captain Kennedy, 
the experienced compiler, writes, in 
1847, with a vaticinatory spirit :— 


** Landowners do not appear aware of 
the peril which threatens their pro- 

rty, and which must increase every 

y. The Tenant-right of Ulster is an 
embryo copyhold, which must decline in 
value to the proprietor in proportion as 
the practice becomes confirmed, because 
the sum required by the outgoing tenant 
must regulate ultimately the balance of 
gross produce, which will be left to meet 
the payment of rent. The disorganized 
state of Tipperary, and the agrarian 
combinations throughout Ireland, are 
but a methodized war to obtain a cus- 
tom that, if established, will be finally 
erected into law.” 


This special favour is now attempt- 
ed to be made universal, and to be 
converted into an obligation ; it is also 
ambiguously advanced as a legal cus- 
tom, and speciously confused with the 
question of definite prospective com- 
poate ; and, though abnormal, is 

0 


ndly termed “ the Irish copyhold,” 
or transferable interest. Yet it clearly 
has no more of the attributes attached 
to a right by custom than are annexed 
to the sale of the good-will of a shop ; 
since the very petition for a Statute 
to establish it proves that it is no legal 
custom, for, if it were, it could be en- 
forced. A right cannot require to be 
asked for, since, if there be a right, 
there isa remedy. The advocates of 
sale of interest are rash in their agita- 
tion, and in seeking to establish by 
law what process of time accomplished 
for the copyholder ; for the truth that 
this claim rests mostly upon menace 
being fully displayed, they will more 
quickly be deprived of it. The Eng- 
lish copyholder wasoriginally indebted 
to the munificence of his lord for his 
holding, and merely had a tenancy at 
will, the conditions of which becom- 
ing fixed, the descendant of a faithful 
was regularly re-admitted on 
payment of an assessed fine, according 
to the improved value of his tenement. 
The Irish tenant at will now arrogates 
a right to put in a successor and to 
receive afine! This arbitrary prac- 
tice can never ripen into a custom, 
but will fall into desuetude, as the 
Brehon code, upon which it is some- 
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what based, hasdone. Yet not until, 
or, at least, we hope not until, a suffi- 
cient substitute has been interposed. 

Needy proprietors advocate the sys- 
tem, that in replacing a bankrupt by 
a solvent tenant, who satisfies all ar- 
rears due by the vendor, conveniently 
assures them their income. Agents 
also connive at such an arrangement, 
which relieves them from trouble and 
from the odium and danger of evicting. 
So Paul is allowed to find a Peter to 
pay his debts, out of money that ought 
to be applied to farming purposes. 
On the other hand, wealthy farmers 
are interested in its abolition, for they 
cannot obtain an accession of land 
save by complying with exorbitant 
demands. Viewed in this light, its 
evil effect in impeding transfers to 
competent hands must be deemed 

aralysing. The province of Ulster 

as proved a terra clausa to recent 
immigrant agriculturists—men with 
capital, skill, and enterprise—because 
of the prevalence of this barrier. 

Recent painful recurrences of agra- 
rian crime having led us to reperuse 
the suggestive evidence, given in 1852, 
before the Select Committee on Rib- 
andism and agrarian outrages, we 
have been struck with the arguments 
brought forward, and so terribly en- 
forced, as to the necessity of freeing 
all landlords from impediments to 
considering the claim of tenants to 
security for future unrequited outlay. 
In an alleged want of similar oma. 
eration, as regards the past, rests the 
only tangible charge brought against 
Irish proprietors ; and a relief of their 
legal disabilities in respect of the 
future seems to be the only ground 
where the legislature may interfere 
between the two contracting parties. 
Agrarian outrages are emphatically 
declared to arise solely “from the un- 
settled relation between landlord and 
tenant,” and the social wrong con- 
nected with it is defined by one wit- 
ness, as consisting in the want of 
security, that the value of his im- 
provements will not be lost to him by 
an increase of rent. When asked why 
he had not stipulated for compensa- 
tion, he replied that his landlord “is 
restrained by reason of legal impedi- 
ments.” 

Our readers would lose the amuse- 
ment afforded by Mr. Bright to the 
Select Committee on Outrages if we 
omitted his strange introduction of 
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his pet theory—peasant proprietor- 
ship—to the committee’s notice, by 
the following interrogatory, notable 
for its infantine artlessness :— 

‘+ Is it true that the population whom, 
in travelling, you may see living and 
moving about, and doing all the work, 
and being the actual bone and sinew of 
the nation, are not the proprietors of the 
soil at all?” 

The representative of Manchester 
was answered on this point by the 
witness, a linen manufacturer, who 
might have rejoined, that those who 
do the work of a cotton factory are 
not its owners. Mr. Bright then in- 
quired whether the breaking | of 
large estates would not bring the land 
into the possession of a larger number 
of the population, but was assured that 
such a result would not benefit ten- 
ants, “because, in the case of a large 
landed proprietor, there is a feeling of 
patrimonial descent, or of clanship, 
which would cease when the land was 
bought as a money speculation.” Then 
thie legislative gentleman, whodreams 
so much about “the upper ranks,” 
that he is occasionally in the clouds, 
asked, ‘“‘if the practice of entail, set- 
tlement, and the law of primogeniture 


could be introduced with regard to 
personal property, such as cotton, 
wool, or iron, could industry be main- 


tained?” To this sapient question, a 
solicitorreplied that, “though itiseasy 
to divide £10,000 in the funds, it is 
not so to divide a field of varying soil 
into ten Our querist should 
have known the difference between 
cotton and land; in that the former 
is not a permanent basis for settle- 
ments and annuities; and if he cares 
not to see the practical effects of mi- 
nute subdivision, in, say Brittany and 
Donegal, he may turn to Sir Henry 
Piers’ account of them. We must, 
however, hope that Mr. Bright will 
pursue his investigations, since there 
is a growing feeling that agricultural 
improvement is impeded by the state 
of the law, and that England would be 
as famous for the productions of her 
soil, as for the manufacture of cotton, 
if her land laws were such as to per- 
mit and effectuate contracts between 
holders of the fixed and floating capi- 
tal employed in agriculture. 

The Devon Commission closed their 
report by advising amendment of the 
laws regulating the relation of land- 
lord and tenant, and strongly recom- 
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mended an especial consideration of 
ameasure that would provide adequate 
security to tenants for permanent im- 
provements. But the vast changes 
that have since occurred, seem to us 
to nullify this point, as at present ap- 
plicable. Moreover, such improve- 
ments should be undertaken by 
owners, not by occupiers, of whom 
the most to be required is, that they 
shall bring the soil to the highest 
pitch of productiveness of which it is 
capable, and this, not by permanent 
works, such as building, draining, 
and fencing, but by rich appliances of 
various manures. As it is towards 
this important end that English ten- 
ant-right, in its fullest operation 
works, we sa for its introduction 
among our large farmers, who alone 
are capable of profiting by this valu- 
able system. 

Improvement of the legal relation 
between landlord and tenant is indeed 
dignus vindice nodus ; still, let us per- 
sist thatthe Gordian knot tying up the 
yoke and draught-beam of agricultural 
progress must not be cut, but skilfully 
untwined. Weare ignorant of the na- 
ture of the measure about to be intro- 
duced, but must say plainly that, if it 
includes the four bills brought in by 
Lord Derby’s iast ministry, a discus- 
sion on its demerits is much like beat- 
ing the air. Let us, however, curtly 
examine those four cardinal winds 
that were to have blown everybody 
good. One which, from its northern 
origin, we may name Boreas, was to 
have provided retrospective compen- 
sation for improvements, in rever- 
sal of the present law, by which 
they are presumed, in default of any 
agreement to the contrary, to be the 

roperty of the owner of the land. 
hen a cheap tenancy was granted, 
it was in order to stimulate improve- 
ment ; and the two-fold interest gave 
rise to the usage of sale called “Ten- 
ant-right,” on “the faith of which,” 
uoth the recital to Mr. Sergeant 
hee’s rival bill to “ Boreas,” the im- 
provements “were made.” Be it so; 
and breaches of this faith, amounting 
to “confiscation of the improvements, 
may sometimes have occurred : but it 
is only the province of the law, and 
therefore still less of a statute, to en- 
force definite contracts. ex post 
facto enactment, that transferred the 
pany in improvements from the 
owner, to whom they belong, to the 
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occupier, would violate the integrity of 
existing contracts, and be an especial 
injustice to recent purchasers. The re- 
lation’ of landlord and tenant is the 
creature of the compact out of which it 
sprang, and which is a mere contract 
of letting and hiring. The Legislature 
has no right to add new terms to the 
original bargain. “To speak,” as St. 
Paul says, “ after the manner of men, 
a man’s covenant, if it be confirmed, 
no man disannulleth or addeth there- 
to;” and, to speak again humanly, 
and in the manly language held by a 
resolute Attorney-General, the cele- 
brated Sir John Davys, in addressing 
the Parliament of 1613, when intro- 
ducing English tenure into this coun- 
try :—“ Irishmen are now too old and 
too noble to be treated either as chil- 
dren or inferiors.” 

The question of the tenant’s claim 
to annexations to the freehold, that 
have been made with consent, and 
are capable of removal, being of easy 
solution, has been set at rest: but 
incorporated works, such as draining, 
fencing, subsoiling, building, reclama- 
tion of boggy and mountainous land, 
and applications of marl, lime, and 
manures, which are valuable additions 
to the corpus of the estate, cannot be 
removed. When one man has con- 
founded his property with that of 
another without his consent, so that 
it has become inseparable, the com- 
mon law, to guard against fraud, 
awards the entire property, without 
any account, to him whose original do- 
minion has, by theadmixture, been ren- 
dered uncertain ; and the tenant, who 
can only blame himself for improvin 
without security of extracting the ful 
returns, must, if he is to receive re- 
quital for losing such improvements, 
obtain it by proving the value of his 
loss. But, since time obliterates the 
distinction between the former state 
of the land and the effects of such 
works, and as its lapse precludes a 
knowledge of that past condition, the 
claim to requital, if given by statute, 
would be uncertain, and require to 
be examined into by witnesses and a 
view-jury. Such a trial would be 
further perplexed by a right, proposed, 
with even-handed justice, to be given 
(in another clause of the late govern- 
ment bill) to the landlord, of setting 
up a “cross demand, or deduction, in 
respect of any bad husbandry, dilapi- 
dation, want of repair, waste, or de- 
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struction in the improvements, and 
damages for breaches of covenant.” 
Verily, the judges of such issues would 
require to possess a rare combination 
of agricultural and legal skill! 

The proposition for removing this 
land-mark of one of the rights of 
property seems to have been broached 
in forgetfulness, that the owner of 
land is entitled to its improvable qua- 
lities, he having a right to those that 
are latent as well as to those that are 
developed. If, as is true, these in- 
herent qualities are his, it is also true, 
that the labour and money the occu- 
pier may employ to call them into 
activity are his distinct property. 
The matter of question is, the terms 
on which the latter party will employ 
hismeans. Plainly, the bargain should 
be a simple one; and the former 
party may be supposed to be a judge 
of the improvements his property re- 
quires, or at least, of those he is 
willing to bind himself and represen- 
tatives, either to reimburse the maker 
for, on dispossession, or to find a 
tenant that shall do so. Any Act of 
Parliament by which a tenant would 
be enabled to cite his landlord before a 
tribunal, and procure an award for 
improvements, that should give a 
legal claim on him for recompense, in 
case either of dispossession or in- 
crease of rent, isopen to the gravest ob- 
jections. To compel the proprietor to 
pay for additions made, irrespective 
of his consent, to his property, is, in 
effect, authorizing a tenant to help 
himself out of his landlord’s purse. 
Again, if the tenancy be leasehold, 
its contract would be grossly violated ; 
and if merely verbal, the landlord can 
defeat his tenant, by either raising the 
rent, or giving notice to quit. In the 
late bill, payment was proposed to be 
insured to the improver, on the produc- 
tion of an assistant-barrister’s certifi- 
cate, that the works charged for were 
completed; but the landlord might 
preliminarily resist the granting of such 
certificate, by adducing evidence in 
objection, or in disproof at quarter- 
sessions, with appeal to the judge of 
assize ; and also might set off against 
the claim, if it were certified, any dam- 
ages for “‘bad husbandry, want of re- 

air, and injury totheimprovements.” 
he law costs of such pleas and coun- 
ter-pleas might exceed the value of the 
petty improvements a farmer is cap- 
able of making; and we fear lest 
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the projected power would be used by 
dishonest men for the purpose of ex- 
tortion, that frauds would arise, and 
law-suits abound, in determining 
these additive and subtractive ac- 
counts, since the promoters, newly 
armed, like Discordia, with citatore 
prene, essamini, @ carti di procure, 
would have “a man of mark,” as their 
butt. Antagonism would certainly be 
created ; aa if pursued to litigation, 
would produce a bad feeling, more 
injurious in its effects than any real 
evil now existing. How the matter 
would fare with a tenant obnoxious 
to an unscrupulous Overreach, may be 
divined from Sir Giles’s soliloquising 
determination to-- 

“ Draw on suits, and suits expenses, 
Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him, 
Although he sue in forma pauperis. In spite 
Of : 2 thrift and care, he'll grow behind- 

and.” 


Where mutual confidence exists, a 
landlord may reasonably expect that 
his tenants will increase the produc- 
tive powers of their holdings. He 
has the original right to share in 
the profits that arise from developing 
the powers of the soil, which are his, 
which are the source of any improve- 
ments, and the fixed capital where- 
upon they operate. He is entitled to 
partake of the general progress in the 
value of property; and this is by 
no means wholly due, as the Tenant 
League vainly boasted, to the past 
industry of the occupiers ; but, since 
it obviously follows increase of popu- 
lation, and diminution in the value 
of gold, is naturally to be expected. 
Wherever good faith between pro- 
prietor and occupier, the very soul of 
their relationship, exerts its genial 
influence, there is partnership in 
the gradually increasing value of a 
holding; and the owner cannot be 
deemed to have reaped where he did 
not sow, if his talent, the latent ca- 
pabilities of the soil, not buried in 
the earth, but in the power of another, 
renders him, when no longer hidden, 
a due return. 

It is estimated that the capital be- 
longing to our landowners, invested 
in agriculture, exceeds by no less than 
five-fold the floating capital employed 
by the occupiers—that is to say, tak- 
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ing the average net rent of arable land 
at £1 per statute acre, and its average 
value at twenty years’ purchase, the 
fixed capital of the owner of a farm 
of fifty acres represents £1,000 ; while, 
calculating the average value of the 
cattle and other sroperty of tenants 
of holdings of this size at £4 per 
acre, the capital of the occupier repre- 
sents but £200. Passing over the 
manifest, but too frequently forgotten 
truth, that the latter person is only 
entitled to expect a per centage, vary- 
ing, according to his skill, of from six 
to sixteen per cent. on his investment, 
and to ordinary recompense for his 
own and his family’s labour, we turn 
to the equally obvious truth, that it is 
far more to the interest of the owner 
of land than of the occupier, that it 
should be improved ; and, since self- 
interest is the primum mobile, de- 
velopment of the resources of estates 
might be thought able to take care of 
itself, and not to require any inter- 
ference on the part of Parliament to- 
wards compelling owners to consent 
that their property shall be bettered 
by its occupiers. The solution of this 
seeming paradox lies in the legal dis- 
abilities under which very many own- 
ers have, by their own act, placed 
themselves, so as to preclude them 
from giving the necessary security to 
the tenant. 

Referring to Mr. Longfield’s able 
paper,* upon facilitating the adoption 
of contracts for the occupation of land 
on commercial principles, for a for- 
midable catalogue of proprietors who 
are disabled, by various complications, 
from making free contracts with ten- 
ants, it will be seen that an unham- 
pered owner is the only one with 
whom a tenant may contract securely. 
But such a proprietor, of whom it can 
be said, as of Chaucer’s “man of law,” 
that “all is fee-simple to him in 
effect,” though now less rarely to be 
met with than before the operation of 
the Incumbered Estates Court, is 
still one of the minority who have 
power to bind their successors, when 
securing tenants that either an incom- 
ing tenant, or the landlord, will re- 
imburse an outgoing claim. The 
larger proportion of property is strictly 
settled, so that the owners have only 
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life-interests. Such impossibility of 
iving security as arises thus, has not 
n caused, it must be noticed, by 
the so-called “law” of entail (since 
entails are not created by law, but 
by private deeds), but that they are 
owing to the imperfection of draw- 
ing settlements without sufficient 
functionary powers. The only re- 
m is provision by enactment 
for this difficulty. Most landlords 
would gladly avail themselves of 
the new power, and exercise it in 
giving legal, and, therefoie, honour- 
able assurance to the free course 
and just claims of industry. What 
estates in general particularly need is, 
that the owners become intimately 
uainted with all their resources, 
and especially with the capability, 
both of the land and the tenants, of 
impulse. Many a nobleman and squire 
confines his hand to his demesne, 
whereas he should use it to elevate 
the condition of his entire territory. 
A closer attention should be bestowed 
to general requirements, so that co- 
operation and nership of interest 
with tenants s make the relation- 
ship beneficial. 
ignificant as it may be of the nor- 
mal distrust between Irish landlords 
and tenants, that every measure 
brought before Parliament has been 
framed on disbelief that agreements 
will be entered into between them, is 
it just to decide that they will not 
make arrangements for improvement 
until after they have been enabled to 
do so, and it is proved that they have 
failed? And is it good policy to pan- 
der to their supposed apathy by sup- 
plying the intervention of a govern- 
ment department, or of law officers ? 
For what !—to decide on the propriety 
and details of a proposed cmnealinens 
of the scanty means of Irish tenants ; 
and that, too, upon permanent works, 
which it is the landowner’s business 
to undertake. Or is it prudent to fo- 
ment their antagonism by ane a 
novel incitement? What would a 
compulsory system be but an encou- 
ragement to suits against landlords ? 
Yet it is now proposed to empower 
tenants to thrust contracts upon their 
landlords at the point of the law. 
Under Ribandism, terrorist tenants 
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may occasionally shoot landlords ; but 
the proposed O’Trigger enactment 
eeell, by specifying the courts for 
attack and defence, mark out the 
ground for law duels, and hand 
weapons for returning shots! An 
enactment unfit for England should 
not be passed for her Siamese twin- 
sister. As the bases of land laws are 
similar in both kingdoms, the super- 
structure ought to be identical.* The 
Union should be of legislation as well 
as of legislators, so that our sharp- 
witted people may perceive that they 
really possess the same laws as the 
people of England, and those loyal to 
the mighty empire exclaim :— 


* Paribus se legibus ambe 
Invicte gentes eterna in foedera mittant.” 


As there can be no tenure save what 
is founded upon agreement, so there 
ought to be no compensation except 
what is obtained from the same free 
source. It is no answer to say that 
the tenant is not a free agent; or, at 


least, there is the rejoinder, that the 
landlord is equally bound to his ten- 
ants, since he is not free, like Mr. 
Bright, to change or get rid of those 


who labour under him. However. 
there is no fear lest such a bill should 
pass, for, since the laws have not re- 
cognised the abstract principle, that 
a tenant should be indemnified for 
losing improvements effected without 
the consent of the landlord, and as 
any proposition for altering the land- 
marks of rights of property is always 
regarded with caution, there can 
little apprehension that they will be 
so removed ; nor, moreover, do the 
majority of our legislators need to be 
reminded that the attempt to attain 
moral ends by legislative interference 
in arrangements as to mutual rights 
of property, has been, for the most 
part, unsuccessful ; and, by the tortuous 
nature of its means, has often proved 
more vexatious and mischievous than 
beneficial. 

Modern Irish landlords have, as a 
body, been most unjustly stigmatized. 
The very prevalence of sale of interest 
by holders under mere verbal tenure, 

cords the fullest proof of the mode- 
ration of their rents, and of the re- 
spect shown to their claims. If it be 
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true that, under the patriarchal rule 
of chiefs, an undefined but cogent 
right of usufructory possession had 
the effect of enabling families to dwell 
on their forefathers’ land, it is notable 
that this claim, which humanity, 
whether in an O’ Neill, an O’Brien, or 
a Sharman Crawford, has ever ac- 
knowledged, is willingly and honour- 
ably recognised by modern landlords, 
who are neither kith nor kin to their 
tenantry, especially if it be sanctioned 
we a lengthy and industrious tenancy. 

0 quote from recent testimony in our 
own pages (Vol. LIL, p. 720) :— 

“Neither Scotch nor English landlords 
would exercise the same forbearance, or 
extend the same lenity to their tenantry, 
if they were placed under similar cir- 
cumstances ;” and, ‘‘ as a class, the Irish 
landlords hold out every encouragement 
to an improving tenant.” 


With regard to the first of these 
a calumny to the contrary is 
silenced by the innumerable cases in 


which tenants have recently purchased 
land. As to the latter, never has 
such an active and general spirit for 
improvement been awakened through- 
out any other kingdom, as now pre- 


vails in this, stimulated, as it has 
been, by judicious measures, and set 
free, in wide extent, wherever the land 
has been emancipated from incum- 
bered proprietors. The vast change 
in these respects renders government 
interference not only needless, but 
detrimental. Legislative interposi- 
tion is greatly wanted; yet not to 
force landlords and tenants into the 
path of improvement, but to clear 
away every obstacle, so as to give all 
landowners legal power, asin Scotland, 
to effect durable works, and to offer 
the security of English tenant-right 
for agricultural, exhaustible ameliora- 
tions. The permanent interest in the 
improvement rests with the owner, in 
whose name and blood the property 
will descend. It is, therefore, the 
teal interest of the heirs of entail, or 
of remaindermen, that such progress 
should begin at once. Let usthen hope 
that free contracts for agricultural 
improvements will soon be made bind- 
ing on the owner of the soil, whoever 
he may be. 

The interests of land tenancy are by 
no means confined to the two classes 
immediately interested. All ranks 
would be advantaged if the returns 
from every million of acres could be 
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raised from an average value of five 
millions sterling to eight millions. 
On the other hand, they insensibly 
lose by general diminution in the 
staple produce of the land. Traders 
especially suffer when national pro- 
gress in ne the powers of the 
soil is poate , or hide-bound by the 
rasp kept by impoverished tenants. 

o class than theirs understand better 
that free competition is the soul of 
industrial success, so that they may 
be expected to sympathize with de- 
frauded landlords and unemployed 
farm labourers. 

Sale of good-will prevails almost 
throughout Ireland, as a safeguard 
to an incomer, and to the owner, 
against outrage ; the circumstances of 
the general practice exposing, indeed, 
its real character, of being an insur- 
ance against being murdered. Except 
for this Riband system, capitalist 
farmers would long ago have dis- 
placed insolvents, who, in Yankee 
phrase, would have been “ improved 
off the face of the land.” Though 
we cannot counsel proprietors to 
imitate tenants by forming a Land- 
lord e, we conceive that pro- 
tection for their interests is essential 
to equity. While considering the 
subject of compensation to tenants, 
their peculiar impunity to commit 
waste should not be overlooked. 
Their ordinary threat, when seeking 
reduction of rent, or renewal of lease, 
to “run out the land,” or exhaust it 
by extra-cropping, is too frequently 
put in practice; and we challenge 

roduction of a case, in which our 
aw courts have visited this deteriora- 
tive process with punishment. Cul- 
ture covenants are almost universally 
disregarded ; and, in the absence of 
criteria of good farming, there is no 
legal remedy for deviations however 
flagrant. Human nature, possessing 
a farm so unguarded, and struggling 
with debt, cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of making the very corpus of the 
estate (which tien to the landlord) 
render all that ante wrung from it. 
It might be expected that similar 
surveillance as is practised by English 
owners for their defence in this de- 
structive respect, would be adopted 
by Hibernian owners; yet, “the 
estate register,” that faithful mirror 
of the past rotation of each field, is 
very seldom kept. “ Husbandlike 
cropping,” an Anglo-Saxon expres- 
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sion, is unknown in Celtic Erin ; 
neither a regular “ four-course shift,’ 
nor a “ five-course” is followed; and 
many an emigrant may leave his 
farm to shift for itself, saying, as Tom 
Stukeley, having deserted his wife, 
said to Queen Elizabeth, that an 

man was welcome to take that which 
could not be made more of than he 
had made, having brought it to its 
last shift. As the usages of good hus- 
bandry are thus undefined, and the 
landlord has no security either by 
custom or statute for due observance 
of covenants against wasting, so he 
seldom gives farmers any definite se- 
curity, except where means and dis- 
oa for improving exist, when a 
ease of longer term than is customar 

in other countries is usually granted. 
But a lease, though conferring an ho- 
nest and, in the commencement of 
its operation, a fruitful security, by 
no means remedies the desirable and 
just claims of a continuously improv- 
ing tenant. Even as a mode of abol- 
ishing our arbitrary tenant-right, it 
will not work well, since the Irish 
occupier has ever been averse, like 
Jack Cade, to parchment and wax. 
Sale of interest has been the congenial 
national substitute for anhall; and 
obviously, a large class prefer to hold 
free from the liabilities and restric- 
tions a lease imposes. Leaving the 
difficult subject of deteriorative Bag 
ing, a process that lowers production 
by many millions sterling yearly, and 
which ought to be ombed by a law 
that shall render culture covenants 
stringent, we revert to our important 
theme. 

Agriculture, when carried on under 
tenancy, is very sensitive of insecurity, 
because the property in which the 
farmer invests his means and labour 
is not his own. Premising, as asser- 
tions capable of demonstration, that 
capital pays much more when skil- 

ly employed in farming, than when 
mak in purchasing land; and that 
rent-free cultivators are not in general 
so successful as rent-payers, we believe 
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that legal protection of capital so em- 
ployed, which shall place it beyond 
any one’s reach than the person so 
investing, would tend to outlays of an 
extent quite unprecedented. Indeed, 
the question assumes a literally broad 
aspect, when we reflect that some 
fourteen million acres in this island 
await measures in the direction of 
doubling their yearly produce. Leases 
are no succedanea, in the light of the 
=~ good, as before their close, out- 
ay upon the land, and consequently 
high cultivation, very much diminish. 
Our simple panaceum consists in 
extension of the best points of Scot- 
tish and English laws regulating the 
relation of landlord fv gene. | to 
this kingdom, so as to enable tenant- 
right, as practised in Lincolnshire and 
North Notts, to be carried out by 
capitalist farmers here, towhom longer 
and more liberal terms for securing 
them in their outlay should, in our 
opinion, be conceded. No change to 
a better system of cultivation can be 
expected from bankrupts, who ought 
not to occupy farms, and who could 
hardly be benefited by any measure 
of compensation; and certainly not 


by the English practice, which, en- 
couraging superior tillage and exten- 
sive applications of manure, is to be 
regarded as an auxiliary to advanced 
farming. The potato-blight has caused 
vacuums that should be open to the 
healthy competition of ae capi- 
ll se 


talists; and if security, in a mses, 
could be found in Ireland, there are 
numbers of men, to whom the colonies 
offer no temptation, able and willing 
to apply the advances of science to 
her fields. But as manufacture will 
not construct its curious nest under 
the shadow of barbarous power, capi- 
tal will not venture boldly into this 
country until the murder-blight has 
passed away ; nor will it, in its timid 
and floatingnature, spread itselfabroad 
to irrigate the plains of agriculture, 
unless there is certainty of gathering 
back its fruits. 








